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THE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

jtnoit 

THE PEACE OF UTftECHT. 


CHAPTER LI. 

WifiLE thus for very different reasons and lyith tdry 
different results both Franklin and Fox were* dismissed 
from office, tidings of no comjaon importance had reached 
England from North America. Throughout that country 
the apj^earance cd'the tea-ships, as planned by Lord Norths 
and as freighted by the East India Company, had •pro- 
voked not only resentment but resistance. It was be- 
lieved, or at least it was asserted, that this was only the 
first step in a counee of intended tyranny ; that England 
desired nothing so much as the oppression of her Colonies ; 
that irthe l«cal duty on the Teas should be quietly paid, 
other motJ^dious imposts, — a \\^dow-tax, a lieartli-tax, 
a land-tax, and a poll-tax, — were in contemplation, and 
were sure to be enteted. Even befoje any offe of*the 
tea-ships came in sight^mobs liad risen in several places, 
and violently threatened 4he consignees of the exjipcfteiki' 
cargo. At Philadelphia l^ndbills #ere dispersed warning 
the pilots on the Delawarg not to Jjring any of these ves- 
sels into harbbur, since they had been sent out on purpose 
to enslave and to poison the .Americans! At New York 
other printed papers •declared that the coming ships were 
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Jadg[i in semblance only with tea, but in truth with fettiTs 
which hadfieen £8i’gcd for them in England! 

Notwithstanding the excitement produced by su^h ex- 
aggerations, the Colonists generally speaking did not over- 
step the bounds of law. In most places the consignees 
Avere far wrought upon by terroj or by 8hame as to 
renounce their functioifs^and enter into a public engage- 
ment to send back the cargoes without landing. At 
Charleston the inhabitants allowed the chests of tea to he 
brought on shore, but insisted that thgy sho^a be with- 
held from sale and stored in^-tellars, where at last they 
perisjjed from damp. Such measures, ftiough certainly 
sufficient for thciitobjcct, Avere much too tame and mo- 
derate for t^e prevailing taste at Botton. Three ships 
freighted with tea having arrived at that port, the cap- 
ttinl otiserving the state of the public feeling Avere not 
only Avilling but anxious to depart with their cargoes. 
But since they had already entangled ®thomselves Avitli 
some technical forms of entry, there were difficulties in 
the Avay of their return ; difficulties in (A)t/iining efther a 
clj*rance from the Custom House, or a permit frorf Castle 
William.* Concession on these points was, perhaps *un- 
A\risely, declined by the Governor, while the compromise 
adopted elsewhere of allowing the Teas to be landed and 
placed in store was indignantly rejected by the people, 
A shorter and simpler expedient was pupferred. JOn the 
evening of the 16th of December 1773 a great number 
of persons disguised and painted as Mohawk Indians 
boarded the tea-ships, broke open the chests, and flung 
the contents into the sea, to the value*it was computed of 
18,000/. After this feat they quietly dispersed, neither 
inflicting nor yet sufljj^ing any other injuiy. cer- 

tainly no slight degree of rancorous spirit waJ rite among 
thc^ people. Mr. John Adams, who was upon the spot, 
has noted in liis^ Private Diary : ^ Many persons wish 
“ that as many dead carcases wg^e floating in the har- 
*^l?o«r as there a»e chests of t<to.” t 

The readers of the ^ectator (^ow I believe many fewer than 
there used to be) will recollect the midiiighr orgies in the streets of 
I^ndoii of another race of Mohawks. (No. 324. and 847., March 12, 
and April 8. 1712.) • 

t Works, vol. ii. p. 323. cd. 1850. 
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The news of this attack upon the fea-shiys produced 
great irritation not only in the British Ministry but also 
in thte British Parliament and people. To understand 
their feelings at this juncture we must remember, besides 
the final outrage, the long succession of angry struggles 
and of studied insulVs which ever^ince the passiri^ of the 
Stamp Act they, their officers, ^nd their adherents ha<l 
encountered from Boston. The event of the 16th of De- 
cember thiti^forc was only the laslr drop in their cup of 
wrath ; the*last di%p which made the waters of bitterness 
overflow. On the 7th of TVIarch a Royal Message was 
delivered communicating the principaljlespatches o»other 
documents received, and recommending the whole matter 
to the most serious consideration of both €Jouses. On 
the 14th of the same month Lord North broughWi*i 
measure commonly known by the name of the Bostdn 
Port Bill. The^preflmblo declared that in the present 
condition of the town and harbour of Boston the com* 
inercoiof His^Majesty’s subjects could not be safely carried 
on, noi the cilstoms be duly collected; and tlie clauses 
proposed to enact that from and after the 1st of JunS*in 
this year it should not be lawful for any person to lade 
or unlade, to ship or unship, any goods from any quay or 
wharf within the aforesaid fiarbour. It was in fact in- 
tended to transfer the commerce and •customs of Boston 
for a Bine to Sjflcm, another town and port on the eoast 
of Massachusetts. But a power was reserved to the King 
in Council, when peace and order should be established 
at Boston, and aftqj' full compensation had been made to 
the East India Company for the value of the Teas de- 
stroy^, to ^place the tmle of the town as it stood at 
first. 

In supporting this measure Lord North relied in part 
upon the ground of fpreeedents. “ It may be (fyecUHl,’’ 
said he, “ that the innocent jfimy SAiflel* on this occasion 
“ with the guilty ; but^w'^iere the authority of a tov^4i^s 
“ been as it were asleep and inac|ive, it is^o new thing 
for the whole town to lit fined lor such neglect. Thtis 
“ with the Cky of*Londdft ip Kii% Charles the Second’s 
“ time, when f)r. Lamb was lulled by unknown persons, 
the City was fin^d. Such was* also the case with 
“ Edinbm’gh in Captain Porteous’s affair, when a fine was 
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•• set uponjthe wlplo. TIius likewise at Grlasgow, when 
the house ot' Mr. Campbell was {)ijlled down, part of 
“ the revenue ot'that town was sequestered to make good 
the damage.” — But no doubt tlie main argument of 
Lord North and with his hearers lay in the piany scenes 
of turbulence, — the tarrings ar^l 'fhe featherings, the 
riotings and burnings, —»'wlncii ever since the passing of 
the Stamp Act had distinguished the town of Boston far 
beyond any other in America. “ Do you ask,!\cried Lord 
North in one of the debates of this time^ “ what the people 
“ of Boston have done ? I wiK tell you then. They have 
“ tarjed and feathered your subjects, plundered your 
“ merchants, burnt your ships, denied all obedience to 
‘‘your lawscand authority. Yet so '’clement and long- 
‘^fo^b^aring has our conduct been that it is incumbent 
“•on us now to take a diflerent course. Whatever may 
“ be the consequence, we must risk^ soi^ething ; if we do 
“ not, all is over ! 

Resistance to this Bill, after some dohbt a/fid hcsjjbation, 
was offered by several men of note, as Dowdcswell^ Burke, 
andT Charles Fox, who now for the first time appeared in 
the ranks «of Opposition. Colonel Barre, General Conway, 
and Lord John Cavendish on the whole approved it. In 
none of its stages, and in neither House, did its opponents 
venture on dividing ; and only a fortnight elapsed be- 
tw'e^ii its first proposal and its passin;^ By thcT public 
in general the measure was by no means looked upon as 
unduly harsli or sc' ere. The more violent party indeed 
contended that Boston was not bound to make any com- 
pensation for tlie loss of the Tea. fiut on the contrary 
the temperate fi’ieiids of freedom in both (^untrk's cen- 
sured the Boston Port^iill maiidy on this gr^^'^ad, that it 
j)receded instead of following the demand for that just 
coiiftp(‘n.<lb.tion. I cannot but observe with pleasure how 
, pre<;i.sely in accofdaijce on this subject was the opinion 
^f the two greatest men of th^t •age in their respective 

* Pari. riist.*vol. xvii. p. 1164. anfi 1279. In the meagre report 
preserved of this last sixjeqfi J.»ord N%»-th is n^ule to speak in general 
terms of “ the Americans.” Buff froni tlie context, and still more 
from the nature of the Bill discussed which had no reference to any 
other Colony, it is pJaiii tliat his expressions were confined to the 
people of Boston or at most of Massachusetts. * 
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countries, Washington and Chatham, f Neitl>fr’s opifiion 
was expressed in public ; ncithcr^s was known to tlie 
other; but both, as we find from their familiar corre- 
spondence, concurred. “ Reparation,” says Chatham, 
“ ought to Be demaPj.ded in a solerpn manner, and refused 
“ by the town and magistracy of* Boston, before* such a 
bill of pains and penalties can be called just.” ^ And 
Washington writes: The conduct of the Boston people 
“ could nerfi justify the rigour of* their (the Ministers’) 
“ measure, unless there htij^ been a requisition of payment 
“ and refusal of it.” t 

Even before the Boston Port Bill Jiad yet passed the 
Upper House Lord North introduced another measure, 
the Massachusetts Government Bill. By^hat measure 
the Charter as granted to the province by King^Williwu 
was in some importq|it particulars set aside. The Council, 
instead of bein§ elected by the people, was henceforth, 
as in most thcb other Colonies, to be appointed by the 

Crown. Thq j^adges, magistrates, and sheriffs might be 
no|nirfated by the Governor, and in some csfses alj|p be* 
removed by him, even without the consent or ^nctit>ft of 
the Council. “ How else,” asked Lord Norfh, “ is the 
Governor to execute any authority vested in him ? At 
‘ present if he requires the aid of a magistrate he has 
‘ not# the pow#r of appointing any t)ne who will, nor of 
‘ removing any one who will not, act; the Coimcihalone 
have that power, and the dependence of the Council 
is now solely on the democratic part of the Constitution. 
“ It appears thaf the civil magistracy has been for a 
“ se^ijes of years uniformly inactive ; and there must be 
“ radically wrong in that constitution in which 

‘‘ no magistrate for such a series of years has ever done 
“ his duty in such a manner as to enforce obedience to 
“ the laws. SJbh considerations^ are by lio Aeans 
destitute of weight. JBut surely irt the arguments for or 
against this Bill the scjile much preponderates to 
of Opposition, — an Opposition Mot indeed effectual, but 
united and stroqg, res^ute an(J eager. How rash the 
• 

* To lord Shelburne, March 1774. Correspondence, vol. iv. 
p. 337. 

t To B. Fairfax, July 20. 1774. Works, vol. ii. p. 303. 
t Pa4> Hist- vol. xvii. p. U92. 
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pre'bedent /it sudi a time of dealing so lightly with a 
Royal Charter ! How far wiser had it been to bear any 
amount of inconvenience from the defects of the existing 
fabric, rather tlnin attempt its reconstruction at the very 
moment when the storm was raging round if! 

These two iniportani Bills were not tiie only ones that 
passed this Session in single reference to the Colony of 
Massachusetts. It was imagined that no fair trial couM 
be had within the Unfits of that provjnce of^ny persons 
concerned in the late disfurb^hces ; it was therefore en- 
acted that during the next three years tlie*Grovernor might 
liave^he option ofttransferring any persons so accused to 
be tried in any other Colony, or even in Great Britain. 
There was likewise a Bill to regulate the government t)f 
^anads; or as it was termed the “ province of Quebec,” and 
to define its boundaries, wdiich weijg enlarged in the di- 
rection of the back settlements, by inclu^Iing all the lands 
not subject to any previous grant noi\com{>rised in any 
previous Charter. Tlie Governor, Gcmeral Ca‘i*leton, 
i)eiijg exahiined before the House of Commons,*^ stated 
fhftC the Protestants in the province were then not quite 
400 in nufnher, wliile the French inhabitants, all Roman 
Catholics, amounted to 150,000.* It was to the peace 
and good government of the latter that the Bill was 
mainly, and surel/'in strict justice, directed. pro- 
visions in no degree practically touched any of the dis- 
satisfied Colonies. But since it authorized and sanctioned 
tlie Roman Catholic Faith, as held at that time by an im- 
mense iriajority of the people in Canada, it afforded on 
that account a topic of invective and complaint Jp the 
Protestant zealots of New England. « 

During the progrcss*of all this legislation, ^levelled so 
directly at the town of Boston, tim news that came from 
theiftie was by np means of a soofhing kind. At the 
close of February another iship f^vightod with Teas (it 
pamed the Fortune, and< commanded by Captain 
Graham,) having anchored in , Boston Harbour, the in- 
(labitants with great d(^iberatio/> proet^eded to unload the 
tea-chests, and to cast their contents into tfie sea. Well 
miight Lord North exclaiitf at the news : “ Is this. 8ir 
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“ seeing their error ? Is this, Sir, neformi^ig ? Is* this 
making restitution to the East India Company ? Surely 
“ no gentleman will after this urge anything in their 
defence ! ” * 

Large aS was the number of^Bills produced in this 
Scssiojn of Parliament, it was bycio means solely* on them 
that Lord North relied, lie Delieved, — though errone- 
ytit^no doubt honestly and truly, — that these Bills 
would aveyt an appeal to arms, bift he felt the necessity 
of being prepared for either afternative. With that view 
he recalled GroVernor Hutchinson from Boston, and sent 
in his place a veteran of tried condq^t, and high fa com- 
inan<l of the tro(^)S, General Gage. Hutchinson on his 
arrival in England was admitted to an aifdierice of His 
Majesty, and tended much by his repit?sent«ti#ns# to 
confirm the Government in the hopes which they fiad 
formed. General Gage in like manner before his depar- 
ture assurejJ the«King that the Americans would be lions 
only *80 long jisitbe English were lambs.f 
Jt indeed a matter of just regret, and fleservjpg td 
be* ranked among the main causes of the scly sm iti* our 
empire which so soon afterwards ensued, thift there was 
then a general tendency liome to undervalue and 
contemn the people of the Colonies. They, and more 
espeqjally the liatives of New England, were often called 
by the name of Yankees, which had grown to •be in 
some measure a term of reproach, although in its origin 
probably no more than the corruption by the native 
Indians of the >\^rds English or .A^olois. It must be 
owi^d that the public in England were not so much lo 
he bla^jje^for their unfavourable judgment, but rather 
such rne?as Hutchinson and GrSge, who, having the best 
means of information, and being Americans jjy birth or^ 
kindred, might wetl be trusted and Jbelieved.^ T<t such 
an extent did these disparaging itjflections proceed th?rt 
a doubt was even uttefred whether dthe Americjvpsf 4)os- 
sessed the same natural courage^s the English. In the 
course of the enduing jiear a Mpiister of the Grown, the 
• • 

• Debate in the House of Commons, ^pril 21. 1774, 
t TMh King to Lorfl North, Feb. 4, and July 1 . 1774. Appendix 
to this volume. 
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Earbof Sandwich, <vhen speaking in the House of Lords, 
and Colonel Grant, an officer in the King^s service, when 
speaking in the House of Commons, were so grossly im- 
prudent and ill-judging as to refer to their countrymen 
over the Atlantic as arrant cowards.* 8uch words 
could no^ fail to sink deep in the minds of the Americans, 
especially of those who h&d borne arms. Just after the 
first blow liad been struck Washington referred to them 
with a feeling of just I’csentment, though, as *jfsual with 
him, in a tone of dignified forbearance. “ This,” says he, 
“ may servo to convince Lord {Sandwich aitdotliers of the 
“ sameiPsentiment tli^t the Americans will fight for their 
liberties and property, however pusillanimous in his 
“ Lordship’s they may appear in other respects.” f 
{lad tie Boston Port Bill stood alone, unaccompanied 
by any other legislation, it seems possible that the Ameri- 
cans of the other Colonies seeing the wron^ which Boston 
had committed, and acknowledging thg claim to some 
compensation for it, might, though not whi)lly* approving, 
yet h^ve acc^uiesced. But the proposal and ‘still incfi-e the 
passfir.g of {he next measure — the Massachusetts Govern- 
ment Bill -‘•made them feel their own liberty in danger. 
If one Charter might be cancelled so might all ; if the 
rights of any one Colony might hang suspended on the 
votes of an exasperated majority in EngJ^nd, coul^ any 
other deem itself secure ? Under these impressions they 
resolved at all hazards to liiake common cause with 
Massachusetts. The Royalists, now and henceforth called 
by their countrymen “ the Tories,” eveft in their strong- 
holds, as at Now York, found themselves outnumb^’ed. 
The men hitherto most moderate and calm on thepopular 
side, as Colonel Washiif^ton, could forbear ifrtonger. 
They might feel themselves the more inspirited at finding 
'their ^rintiples aporoved and their oppression acknow- 
Itdged by a powerful party in Great Britain. Eloquent 
^oi^!i jiad been raised in their •b^alf. Burke upon a 
motion to repoal the Iha Duty (a motion certainly not 
well timed, and which accordingly numbered only forty- 
nine supporters,) had made otie of the moslT admired of 

* Pari. Hist. vol. xviii. p. 226. Aid 446. 

^ t Writings,^ vol. ii. n. 406 
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his speeches ; the first reported niby hi^pself, • Lord 
Chatham towards the close of the Session had twice 
spoiien against the American policy of Ministers ; and 
his lofty tones had reverberated over the Atlantic. And 
if among* the -Americans there were any more eager or 
1(^S3 scrupulous than the rest who already looked towards 
France as a future source dt succour, they must have 
hailed ag an event auspicious to them the death of Louis 
the FiftQ} nth. ^That monarch Rad expired at Versailles 
on the 10th of May, a yictun to his own debaucheries. 
His grandson and successor, Louis the Sixteenth, was a 
prince of timid and irresolute tei^per, but of excellent 
intentions, and eblameless in his private life. He had 
hastened to dismiss the profligate Court 5tid no less pro- 
fligate Council by which his grandsire had<P been# go- 
verned; and al^iough the Ministers whom he ^first 
selected mighft not be any more than himself men of high 
ability, lea#t they^ ^ere not like the former ones 
deliarrcd by •ignominy at home from influence abroad. 
Ileifceforth it was plain that France w^duld nyt be^a 
powerless, nor probably an unconcerned, ^pectfitor ol» 
wdiatever pretensions might be started, or Whatever con- 
flicts might be waged, by foreign states. 

Virginia was one of the earliest Colonies to stir in 
su{^)ort of K#ston. Tliere the vjftiguard of the extreme 
ffbpular party w^as headed as before by Patrick Henry 
and Thomas Jefferson ; the latter of whom inditing his 
own Memoirs more than forty years afterwards has left a 
curious and afithentic account of their proceedings at 
tliji'? time. “ What we did,’* says he, “ was with the help 
‘‘ of worth, whom we rummaged over for the Re- 
“ volutionary precedents an<f forms of the Puritans of 
“ that day.** * Nor did they search in vain that ample 
storehouse of wc^jpons against the Qrown. Jldopfing one 
of its Revolutionary precedents; and altering only a few 
of its antiquated phrA^es, they dre^^ up a Resol^tfap tffat 
the 1st of June, on wjiich day^the Boston Port Bill was • 
to come into qffect, sjiould b^ set apart for fasting, hu- 
iniliation,*and prayer, to*implore the Divine interposition 

* Memoirs and Correspondence of Jefferson, edited by Randolph, 

vol. i^p. 6. ed. 1829. 
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for av^jrting tjjc evili of civil war, and to give one heart 
and one mind to the people in defence of tlieir just rights. 
But since the character of the gentlemen who drew*' up 
these words was far from being so grave or so religions 
as to give any weight to that Resolution in th(*ir hands, 
they prev*ailedi on a veiSerable (dder, Mr. Nicholas, to 
propose it in Ids own name* Aceojdingly when proposed 
by Air. Nicholas the appointment of the 1st of June as a 
day of fasting and pr^er passed witlj[ 0 ut opposition 
Such a vote without the Gofernor’s sanction was deeme<l 
a daring inroad on his authority. The Karf of Dunmore, 
who at that period filled the office, on tlie very next day 
and in much wrath dissolved the Assembly. But a large 
majority of thtf members, nothing daunted, repaired to 
the eRideigh Tavern; and in their favourite Apollo 
chamber signed Articles of Associatiejn pledging them- 
selves against the purchase of British meftihandise, and 
desiring their Committee of Coifcspondenpe to communi- 
cate with the Committees of the other CoJonics on Hhe 
eipedi^ncy of appointing delegacies to meet not merely on 
^.his otjeasion,but every year in General Congress. 

Nearly the* same feeling was displayed in the other 
Colonies. The Boston Port Bill was commonly printed 
with a black border round it, as though it contained 
funeral news ; and it Was cried in the 8t]i^ets of iipiny 
towns under the title of ‘‘ A barbarous, cruel, bloody, oM 
“ inhuman murder.” At Philadelphia the Quakers were 
beginning to deem it inconsistent with their principles 
to strive any further against the Goverfiment ; but the 
rest of the inhabitants agreed to suspend all business^m 
the 1st of June. In most places the Virginia R esolu tion 
was adopted, and the day was set aside for fasting and 
prayer. To relieve the people of Boston \^nder the im- 
pending losS of thei^* trade subscriptiofis of money were 
announced; and by means of*the Corresponding Com- 
milte^'f B^ere was se^ on foot a cimbination under the 
ominous name of the “ Sfolemn league and Covenant ” 
neither to purchase nor jjonsume^any nyre goods from 
Great Britain until their grtevances shomd be re- 
dressed. • 

At Boston itself on tlft morning of the Ist of June all 
eyes were ^pxiously turned to the town-clock which had 
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no sooner struclk twelve than the cuslKom-ho^e was'^losed 
and all legal business was suspended. The revenue- 
officers were removed to Salem, where the Assembly had 
already been convened for the week ensuing. But 
General Gage in the execution of his appointed duty 
found almost insuperable difficulties frofa thO resolute 
and wide-spread resentment *bf the people. When the 
Assembly did meet according to his order it displayed 
such a spirit as in his opinion fo require its immediate 
Dissolution. He received aif adverse Address even from 
the merchant^ and freefiolders of Salem, commiserating 
the fate of Boston, and declining raise their 'fortunes 
on the ruin of ^leir neighbours. Other Resolutions be- 
tokening in their terms no slight ferment of tlie public 
mind were passed at various meetings of the downs^nd 
counties. But far beyond them all in vehemence were 
the Resolutiocis of* the delegates from the towns in the 
county of Suffi^lk, of whieh towns Boston was the chief. 
These pufpovted : that no obedience was due to the late 
Act.f of Parliament ; that no taxes should be paid to 
Government; that the persons wdio had acjpeptea '‘seats?^ 
in the Council by nomination .from the King had acted 
in direct violation of their public duty; that the late Act 
establishing the Roman Catholic religion in Canada was 
dangerous in ^ extreme degree to tiie Protestant Religion, 
aad to the Tiglits and liberties of all America; tliat the 
inhabitants of the towns should use their utmost dili- 
gence to acquaint themselves with the art of war, and 
for that purposut should appear under arms at least once 
in every w^cek. 

Accor(Jiiig to the terms of the recent Act of Parlia- 
ment^tirty-six persons had l)^en named by the Crown 
ns members of the Council for this province, but only 
twenty -four \%nlfi consent to take the oaths, tnd <ff these 
one half under the dread*of personal violence speedilv 
resigned. The superiqji! Court of Ji^ticc met in diljj^brm 
at Boston with the Chief Justice at i^ head, *but the 
juries to a man refused to serve. Throughout the Colony 
the sheriil^, raSgistrateSf and*clerks either made their 
peaice with the people by«olemnly promising not to act 
undej; the new law, or else fled* for shelter to the well- 
guarded town of Boston. That J,own indeed appeared 
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the roR^iningf spot witliin the province where the 
King’s government was obeyed, or where its officers and 
adherents were secure. General Gage having received 
large reinforcements had now ilnclcr his command in 
Massachusetts no less than six regiments witl>*a train of 
artillery.** Thpse troops*for the most part lie encamped 
on the Common close to Boston ; and desertion becoming 
frequent and much encouraged, he stationed a strong 
guard on Boston Neck, ‘the narrow isthmus which alone 
connected the town and Cofnmon with the open country. 
Some time afterwards, seeing *the necesshy of keeping 
the sok?iers separate ^rom the peo])le, he began to fortify 
that neck of land, and also to build teniporary barracks, 
the time f,pproached for the general muster of t!ie 
MUitia hp- deemed it essential in that state of public 
f<*e]ing to deprive them of their stores and ammunition, 
wliich he removed from the provinciSl anfonal at Cam- 
bridge to bis own custody at Boston. ^Siich measures, 
liowcvcr, and above all his intrenchrnetjts ^on Bovston 
Xeck, could ^ot be adopted without greatly adding to the 
f exasperation of the province. A cry was raised that he 
<l(‘signed to«blockade the town, and r(*duee tin* inhabit- 
ants }>y famine. lie found hi/» intended works obstructed 
at every turn ; his supplies of straw were set on fire ; his 
boats conveying bricks were sunk; bis jvaggons laden 
with tknber were overturned. Nothing but his watchful 
rare and brave forbciarance still prevented (and could 
they always prevent?) some bloody conflict. 

It is a characteristic of such times as„tliese in Mas«a- 
cliusetts that even the gravest personages no longer frown 
on even the most lawless proceedings. find,^or 

instance, a Minister of tlfti Gospel in one of hi^^miliar 
letters record with manifest glee a scheme of wanton as- 
*sault,<and Si jocular pretext assigned for It, upon a gen- 
tVman w^ho had no*otlM*rwisti offended than through the 
Wfi eg •which he held^; — “Commissioner Ilallowcll passed 
“ through Can\bridge vtfiile the ^ople were assembled 
“ there. He had gone by some tpne, when it was stated 
“ by somebody that it might Jbe propel to have a eon- 
“ ference with him. A number of men on horseback 
“ instantly set out to bfing him back, hut they wege dis- 
“ suaded. • • • • A single horseman of his own head 
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•* went on, and coming up to him in a chaise with ^ coni- 
“ panion and servant on horseback told 'liim he must 
‘‘ atop and go back. Hallowell snapped his pistol twice 
at Idm, got upon his servant’s horse, and rode witli the 
“ utmost^peed to town, followed by the horseman till he 
“ came within call of the guavd at the entrajfice of the 
“ tovn.” * » * * 

During this time the idea of a General Congress spread 
rapidly through the Colonies, aqd was carried into eifect 
mainly by meaftis of the lately appointed Committees of 
Correspondence. Their it was that the importance of 
such Comiuittoes became apparent; without thei^it seems 
certain tliat tlic scheme would ne^er have ripened into 
fruit. They selected Philadelphia for tlm place, and the 
beginning of September for the time of meetinj^. The 
Colonies which agreed to send delegates to th? Con^reSvS 
were twelve ^namely, the four New England States and 
the two Carolina^, A'irgiiiia, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
lai^, New Y<>rk, New Jersey, and Delaware. In all 
the*e the mSde of appointing tlie delegates was by no 
means the same. Thus in Massachusetts they ap- 
pointed by the legitimate Assembly just bj?fore its Dis-* 
solution, and with a race for time against the Governor. 
In Virginia they owed th(?lr nomination to a new Ilou^e 
of Burgesses elected for that object without the Go- 
vertioPs autlfority, and bearing the name of a Conven- 
tion. In two or three other provinces the vote of a 
Committee, or even the cry of a multitude, was deemed 
sufficierit.+ Nor was the number of the delegates uni- 
form ; it varied in the several Colonies from eight to two 
Tllis disgarity, however, did not affect the votes, since it 
was Hftfeed that each Colony should have one vote, what- 
ever might be the number of its deputies. In the direc- 
tions and im^truftions which each Colony gave^its re- 
presentatives on this occasion^ tliere was also much 

* Dr. Cooper to Dr. PAnklin, Sent. 9. •17 74. See Ame- 
rican Arciiives, vol. i. p. ^64. • • 

t The latter was the ^se in New York where, as Chief Justice 
Marshall says, “ if is probable that no legislative act authorizing an 
“ election to Congress could ha|re been obtained.” Yet the meinbdb 
thus chosen contra^ to law ** were i^ry readily received into Con- 
gress" (Life of Vrtshington, note to vol. ii. p. 157. ed. 1805 ) 
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variety ; some being couched in moderate, some in 
violent, others again in vague and general, terms. 

When fully assembled the members of Cong/ess 
amounted to fifty-five. Most of them were lawyers. On 
the 4th of September nearly all appeared in Philadelphia. 
Next day.they met for public business at the Carpenters* 
Hall ; and as their *first st^ they unanimously chose for 
President Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, the late Speaker 
of the House of BurgcsK‘S. The Virginian depiities in- 
deed, among whom were Henry and Washington, seem 
to have been much superior to*their bretljtren from tlie 
other provinces. Thus speaks of them a gentleman of 
Philadelphia : “ Thei^ are some line fellows come from 
“ Virginia, buij they are very high. Th6 Bostonians are 
“ mere milksops to them. We understand they are the 
“ c^itdl men pf their Colony both in fortune and under- 
“ standing.” * • 

Having Selected their President, the Congress next 
determined that their deliberations shohld take pUec 
with closed doors, and that their proceedings, except such 
as tli^' might themselves choose to publish, should \m 
'kept inviolabjy secret. By this system they added greatly 
to the effect of their final measures, and bore on all publi(j 
occasions the appearance of entire concord and undivided 
vigour ; while on the contrary, if we may trust the dis- 
closures of one of their'own members, Mr. Joseph Gado- 
way, long irresolution and numerous controversies had 
prevailed among tliem. It is clear indeed that at this 
period in America there were even on the patriotic side 
two opposite parties in presence. The ‘^first, and as I 
believe by far the smaller, though comprising a lai^e 
part of Virginia and nearly’' the whole of Massaciwosetts, 
was already ripe for civil w^ar. To the other party be- 
U^nged ^uchfmen as Mr. Dickinson of Pennsylvania, the 
author of the “ Farmer’^s Letters.” Tliese men felt as 
y^ no, disaffection to the Thrdhe, no enmity to England ; 
they hitherto, iif their own opinion and intention, 
opposed only hei^encroacliments bfit not her just autho- 
rity; and while firmly determined to have redress for 

♦ Life and Correspondence of Preside nt Beed, by his grandson 
William Reed, vol. i. p. 75,. an authentic and imbortant contribution 
to general history. 
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their grievances, they were no less firmly determined 'to 
uphold their connection. — An Englfehman .yiewin§ these 
thygs after the event cannot but observe with pain, and 
also in a national sense with self-reproach, how strong 
had been, and was still, the tie of duty and affection 
which (afways excepting Mass^iachusetts) bound tiie Co- 
lonies to England. During t^e Session an(f from the 
seat of the first Congress we nnd an American statesman 
and p^t^riot, as yet a friend to tlie mother country, but 
afterwawls Adjutant General to Washington, write as 
follows to L<^rd Dartmouth f “Bedieve me, my Lord, no 
“ King ever had more loyal subject.^, or any country 
“ more affectionate Colonists, than the Amcrica?is werk. 
“ I who am bu4 a young man well remember when the 
“ King wfis always mentioned with a resfJbct approaching 
“ to adoration ; and to be an Englishman was ftlone ^suf- 
“ fici(‘nt recommegidation for any office of friendship or 
civility. But I confess w’ith the greatest concern that 
“ tjiese l^appy* days seem passing swiftly away ; and 
unless sopift scheme of accommodation can be speedily 
formed tJio affection of the Colonists wilf be irTjecoveV- 
- ably lost”* , •> 

In the further course of this General Cohgress the ex 
tr(*me Anti-English party«gave way to the less fonVard. 
They wisely felt that all their hopes depended on united 
action, and determined not indeed to relinquish but 
postpone their ulterior views. By their concessions the 
measures of the Congress — all apparently unanimous — 
w'ere upon the whole marked by moderation, combined 
with dignity aftd firmness. They indeed go the length 
ofcapproving in word the Resolves of the Suffolk County 
niecti 4 jg,%ut themselves avok^d the violence which that 
meeting had displayed. They drew up an able Declar- 
ation of Rights, claiming for themselves all |he Hbertie,s 
of Englishmen, which they said they had neitlicr sur- 
rendered, forfeited,* nor loSt, by emigration. From tlft^^se 
premises they deduccH that several recent Acts.Ai^* Par- 
liament, and more eipecially •those of* the last Session 
against t^p pr(^dnce #f Massachusetts, were violations of 
their rights, and that tlie repeal of such Acts was es- 

* * Mr. Reed^ the Earl of DarAiouth, Sept. 25. 1774. 
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sential to the restoration of harmony between Great 
Britaih and l;er Colcnics. As practical means to this end 
the Congress passed Jtiesolutions to suspend all imports, 
or use of imports, from Great Britain or Ireland, or anj^ 
of their dependencies, after the first day of December 
next, and all exports to J^hose countries after the 10th of 
Septembi^l- in the year ensuing, unless American griev- 
ances should be redressed Tbefore that time. An Asso- 
ciation to carry out these Resolutions was then formed 
and subscribed by every* Member present; and, with al- 
most equal ardour was that Association as soon as known 
approved and joined throughout the twelve Colonies. 

In th^" Resolutions +hen published, and thus forbidding 
('xports to Great Britain or Ireland, there appear these 
words, strangeVy devoid of congruity : “ except rice to 
“ Eiarope.l’ But this interpolation was inserted to gratify 
the Selegates from Carolina, who otherwise had threatened 
to secede. Such was the cautious regard to local in- 
terests required at this period to sec,ure a seeming 
unanimity. « 

ThepongrSss likewise published several Addressed, as 
Cone t6 *lhe popple of Great Britain, another to the people of 
Canada, and U Petition to the King. The preparation of 
eacli of these state-papers ha^l been referred to a small 
Committee, but, as was commonly thought, the Address 
to the English people Svas composed by M;\ John of 
New York, and the Petition to the King by Mr. John 
Dickinson of Pennsylvania, The Address to the people 
of Canada, though like the rest by no means wanting 
in eloquence, displayed much misapprehension as to the 
feeling in that country. By the Quebec Act of last Sg^- 
sion the administration of the province had be%<n vested 
in a Governor and Council nominated by the CrowiT; and 
yie Trial by Jury though granted in criminal was with- 
held irfcivii cases. Jn the British Parliament the ftTvid 
Opposition orators^ — a$ Dunaing apd Chatham — had 
denoiid^d these pre^visions in tke strongest terms as 
robbing British cubjects df their iijritish rights. Yet in 
whom at that period coul^, a right* of election have been 
safely vested ? In the English Protestants stifi so few in 
numbers? Or in the Frenclf Roman Catholics still so 
recent in allegiance ? Above all it was not considered 
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that the mass of the people in Canada born and ]^Ted 
under the old French civil laws were* accusto^ped to no 
othei^ and according to the evidence produced at the Bar 
of the House of Commons were desirous of no mther.* 
Such evidence, though resting on experienced and re- 
spectable authority, was overlooked in the j^erican 
Congress as it had ]^en by the^Cpposition in the British 
Parliament. It was imagined that the Canadians were 
secretly pfning and dissatisfied at the acts of the British 
Governmeftt, — am idea wholly erroneous, which caused 
at this time a fruitless Address, and after the war had 
commenced a baffled expedition. ^ 

The Congress jjaving completed tie business before 
them passed a Resolution for convening y.nother Con- 
gress on the 10th of May in the ensuing year, and then 
on the 26th of October quietly dissolved themSelves. 2— 
Even while tl|pir gdttings still continued the breach in 
Massachusetts betw^een the administration and the people 
far from clbsin^ had grown wider. The Governor had 
issued Writs' for a new Assembly to meet at Salem in 
the beginning of October. But finding the resignadqns 
in his new Council so many that the Coun^l haa no 
longer the legal numbers to do business, he changed his 
purpose, and issued a Procfamation to countermand his 
Writs. That Proclamation was trqjated by the patriots 
as s(f much w^te paper. In open defiance of i^ they 
met at Salem, from whence next day they adjourned to 
Concord, an inland town still further removed from the 

t t 

♦ See Pari. Hist. vol. xvii p. 1367; Thus, for instance, in the 
exaftination of General Carleton who had commanded in the pro- 
wiice: ^ 

“ Mr, Mackwortk Did you find tne Canadians disapprove the 
** Trial by Jury ? (in civil cases.) 

“ Geneial Carleton,^ Very much. They have often^ said#to mo* 
“ that they thought it very cxtraordinavy English gcntlcm en 
** should think their propei|y sa^r in the determination of ^ailors^ 
** shoemakers, mixed with people in trader than in tha^^ the 
** Judges. • • 

** Lord North, Did they ^press wishes of having an Assembly? 

** General CarletoH, Mu^ the conftary. In the conversations I 
** have had with them they have all said that when they found what 
“ disputes the other Colonies had with the Crown upon account of 
** Assed^blies they wo«ld much rather be without them.** 

VOL^YL 0 
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Governor’s control. There they voted themselves a pro- 
vincial Congress, and began to administer the affairs of 
the Colony as though they had been legally convQned. 
They entrusted the principal power to a select body of 
their own IMembers to be called the “ Coipmittee of 

Safety,!’ a precedent afterwards followed both by other 
Colonies and by the Congress, and at a later period by 
the CoMiT^s DU SALUT PUBLIC ill Prance.* Above all 
they drew up a plan 'for their defence; they» provided 
ammunition and stores for twelve thouifand Militia; they 
appointed as chiefs Arteinas W«ard and Jedediah Preble, 
who h{^ seen some service in the late Canadian war ; 
and they enrolled r great number of selected Militia or 
Minute-men, called from their engagement which was 
to apgear in arms at a minute’s warning. — To guard 
against such projects a Eoyal Proclamation was issued 
in England forbidding the export of^arms and ammuni- 
tion to the Colonies. The news of that Proclamation 
added fuel to the flame. Several riots ensred, which, 
though not serious, were significant IrfTlhode ^^land 
the people 8(‘ized a train of artillery belonging to the 
Crown. !l>i New Hampshire they 8urprise<l a small fort, 
named William and Mary, garrisoned only by an officer 
and five men. 

While thus cach^ packet-ship which in succession 
reached England from America brought gloom iei-* and 
gloomier tidings to the friends of peace, the English 
people were involved in the turmoil and conflict of a 
General IClection. The Parliament now approaching its 
Septennial period was dissolved by Proclamation on the 
30th of September. Several seats continued t^be boight 
and sold; thus earlier i« the year tlie estate o£-Gatton 
comprising the nomination of two Members for that bo- 
rough hact been disposed of for 75,OQ(}/.f But upon the 
whole we hear ipAUch* less of venality at this General 
(Election than in the preceding ojfe.* In most of the po- 
pulolxs^places where* the j)ublic feeling could be shown it 

• 

* On the appointment an€ powers this^rst ‘V Committee of 
** Safety ” see the American AreWes, vol. i. p. 843. 

f Animal Register, 1774, p. 81. I have heard it said that in 1830 
the late Lord Monson paid 180,000/. for the sgme estate. 
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was shown clearly and beyond disppute on the side of 
Ministers. Thus in Westminster Burke whR desired to 
staitd could imeet with no encouragement.* Two gentle- 
men who did stand — Lord Mahon as the kinsman of 
Chatham, ‘and Humphrey Cotes |s the friend of Wilkes — 
were utterly defeated by the •Court candidates, Lord 
Thomas Clinton and Lord Percy. Tlie common senti- 
ment wa^ that the Government diiring the last few years 
had been justly provoked by the mi^nduct of Massachu- 
setts and the oth?r NewJKngTand provinces, — that con- 
ciliation had been tried and had failed, — that at all 
hazards the refractory and rebellious gpirit of thaAiountry 
must be quelled.® Such at this period were the feelings 
of the people ; such also were the feelings of the King. 
In such feelings, as in the contrary feelings o^AtneiSca, 
there was no doub^a foundation of truth. But unhappily 
the two nati(As on the opposite shores of the Atlantic, 
like the tvjp Knights in the old legend, would look only 
to tBe coloui;#n their own side of the shield. , 

^TRe result of these Elections therefore was not only to* 
confirm but to increase the general majority of*Minfsters. 
Not of course that their opponents were everywhere alike 
defeated. At Bristol after# a severe contest Burke was 
triumphantly returned. In Middlesex no competitor ven- 
turcjj even to ^appear against Wflkes and Glynp. In 
London the City men were keen as over on the side of 
Opposition, Already a year before had they shown their 
tendency by selecting for their Sheriffs two natives of 
America, Sayre afid William Loe.t They now chose for 
th(^ Members four thorough -going adversaries to Lord 
North ; airt further still, at thin same period nominated 
Wilkes as their Lord Mayor. 

t 

• Observ’^e his angry expressions in writing to Lord Rockingham ; 
(Correspondence, vol. i. p. 471 — 177.) The rumour which he heaf^ 
through Dr. Morris that “ Spanish nohleiiian has left Lori^JjiIahoii 
“ 50,000i” was a mere (may I not ad# an Electicpeering ?) fable. 

t In 1775 Stephen Sayre ^as committed to the Tower on a charge 
of High Treason. He had*many otl#r adventures, some at Berlin 
and St. Petersburg ; (see the Malmesbury Papers, vol i. p. 328.) 
returned to America, where he became an active opponent of General 
Washington’s adininigjution ; and survi^d till 1820. Note to tiie 
Reed Correspondence, vol. i. p. 27 
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Tlfbis at length had Wilkes attained two high objects 
of ambitiofi. In November he was installed as Lord 
Mayor of London. In November also ho was permitted 
to take his seat as Member for Middlesex. The Govern- 
ment had wisely determined to consider his alleged dis- 
qualification's terminafed by the Dissolution, and they 
interposed no further obsfticle in the way of his admis- 
sion. But as the ablest politicians had all along pre- 
dicted, the moment persecution ceased so did* also his 
importance. When Quietly allowed to^he a Lord Mayor 
and a County Member he betfame — nobbdy. Having 
neither *talent in his speeches nor yet weight in his cha- 
racter he quickly dwindled to an insignificant and for 
the most part«*a silent vote. Some time afterwards the 
oflkce ef City Chamberlain becoming vacant, the people 
of London remembered their ancient favourite ; and that 
lucrative and easy post was held by Iflm until his death 
in 1797. — Fortune, however, had yet in store for Wilkes 
one further triumph. In 1782 he moved ir^ thl^ Houses of 
Commons, 'as he had often done before, that' all the#* Re- 
soltits'ons ^relative to his expulsion should be expungCtl 
from the Journals, and (thus variable is the temper of 
popular assemblies) the expqnging was then carried by 
as large a majority as the expulsion had once been ! 
Subsequently, as a Member of Parliament, Wilkes be- 
came kn habitual supporter of Mr. Pitt’sVdministralion. 
Sometimes he appeared at the King’s Levee and found 
himself graciously received. On one of these occasions 
the King addressed to him an inquiry respecting his 
friend Serjeant Glynn. “Pray, Sir,” answered Wilkes, 
“ do not call Serjeant Glynn my friend ; iJie wal^ a 
“ WiLKiTE, which I caJ assure Your Majesty I never 
“ was!” 

Th® nelvly elected Parliament m#t on the 29th of 
November. AmenSm^nts tq the Address, claiming the 
fulled information on American affairs, were moved in 
the ?eers by tl^ Duxe Richmond, in the Commons by 
Lord John Cavendish. They cofjjd muster only thirieen 
votes in the Upper Houle ; ip the Lov^r oifly seventy- 
three ; a decisive proof of tlSs weakness of Opposition at 
that period. The ess^tial business was postponed until 
after the Christinas holidays. Then *it was that Lord 
Chatham emerged frpm his retirement. For soma time 
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past he had seen in the clearest ligj^t the urgent Aieces- 
sity of reconciliation with America. Not indeed that he 
cotkd be blind to the manifold grounds of provocation 
which Massachusetts had aflPorded. But he felt that provo- 
cation could no longer be treated as such when it came 
from one united province, anj. when it 4fes •supported 
by eleven provinces more. He felt, as Burke at the same, 
period truly and finely said, that he did not know the 
method *of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people.* There* remained then olily the hope, perhaps 
too sanguine? yet such^s full success had crowned in 
the case of the Highland regiments, to disarm inveterate 
hostility by geperous confidence. • With these views 
Chatham appeared in the House of Lord# on the 20th of 
January, without any previous notice of his girgeis^ ob- 
ject, having only in general terms announced a motidn on 
American aflSairs.^ The Bar was crowded with Ameri- 
cans, amongst others, by Chatham’s own invitation, Dr. 
Franklin.* other hearers comprised young William 

Pitt^ who Writing to his mother next moridng gives ai^ 
itnimated account of the debate. •‘‘No wonder,” sa}/« hejg 
“ ray father is lame from standing so long ; his first 
“ speech lasted above an hour, and the second half an 
“ hour, — surely the two nnest speeches that ever were 

“ made befor<^ unless by himself The matter 

“ and manner both were striking ; far beyond* what 1 
“ can express.” f Chatham moved an Address to the 
King praying that in order to open a way towards allay- 
ing the ferment!* and softening the animosities in Ame- 
rica His Majesty would send orders to General Gage to 
rSnove Us troops as soon as possible from the town of 
Boston. “ Laying of papers •on your table,” he cried, 
“ or counting numbers in a division, will not avert or 
“ postpone the hcflir of danger ; it must arri\%, mf LordS, 
“ unless these fatal Acts of last’Session are done away ; 
“ it must arrive in*aM its horrors., But k is ribt 

* Works, vol. iii. p. 69.* ed. 1815. 

t Chatham Papars, vol? iv. p. 3771 A good report (good at least 
for that day) of these celcbratcch speeches was taken by Hugh Boyd 
and first published in 1779. It was on this occasion that Dr. franklin 
used the remarkable^xpressions of prais# which I have elsewhere cited, 
(vol iil p. 20. sec. ed.) 

• c 3 
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• merely repealing ^liesc Acts of Parliament, it is not 
cancelling; a piece of parchment, tliat can win back 
America to our bosom ; you must repeal her fears rtnd 

•• her resentments, and you may then hope for her love 
and gratitude. But now, insulted with an armed force 
at Bosten ;#rritated w^h an hostile array before her 
eyes ; her concessions, even if you could force them, 
would be suspicious and insecure But it is more 

• than evident that you (iannot force them, united as they 
'• are, to 3 our unworthy terms of submission. It is im- 
“ possible; and when I hear Getieral Gago' censured for 

inactiv^tj^ I must retort with indignation on those 
whose headlong measures and imptjovident councils 
have betra3'€^ him into his present situation. His 
si tjiatioiL reminds me, my Lords, of the answer of a 
French General in the civil wars of France, — Monsieur 
de Conde opposed to Monsieur dc ureune. He was 
asked how it happened that he did not take his adver- 
“ sary prisoner as he was often very near hfm. ‘ Be- 
‘‘ ‘ cause,’ — ieplied Conde very honestly, — ‘Wcause I am 
* afr^d he might take me I’ “ 

“ When 3Four Lordships look at the papers transmitted 
‘‘ us from America, when you consider their decency, 
“ firmness, and wisdom, you^ cannot but respect their 
‘‘ cause, and wish to make it your own. For myself I 

• must declare and avow that in all my heading of fiis- 
‘ tory, — and it has been my favourite study ; I have 

• read Thucydides and have admired the master-states 
‘ of the world, — no nation or body of ipen can stand in 
‘ preference to the General Congress at Philadelphia. 
“ All attempts to impose servitude on such me% to esdf- 
“ blish despotism over such a mighty Continent, must be 
“ vain, must be fatal. We shall be forced ultimately to 
“"retraat ; Ibt us retract while we ciBn, not when we 
“ njust. I say we n^ust necessarily undo these violent 
‘ Oppressive Acts ; they must be appealed ; you will re- 
‘ peal flTem ; I pledge mycelf for it that you will in the 
‘ end repeal them. I stake my rejiutation on it. I will 
‘ consent to be taken for kn idiot if they are hot finally 
‘‘ repealed. Avoid then this Viumiliating disgraceful ne- 

cessity To conclude, my Lords, if the Ministers 

thus persevere in misadvising and misleading the King, 
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‘‘ I will not say that they can alienate ^he affections iff his 
“ subjects from his Crown, but I will affirn» that they 
“ will make the Crown not worth his wearing ; I will not 
“ say that the King is betrayed, but 1 will pronounce 
“ that the kingdom is undone.” 

The motion of Chatham wai ably suppcfrted by his 
friends Lords Shelburne and Ctraden. Lord Rockingham 
also said a few words In its favour. But the Ministers 
opposed it^ with much warmth instead of recalling troops 
from Boston, they said it would rather behove them to 
send more. On a divisidh only 18 Peers were found to 
vote for the motion ; against it 68. — It was noticed that 
this small minority comprised both Bord Grosvenor and 
the Duke of Cumberland. His Royal Highness — it may 
be said in passing — was not long in joining w^thput Re- 
serve the ranks of Opposition. Once in the lobby of the 
House he walked 8p to Dr. Price to compliment him on 
a most vehement pamphlet in favour of the Americans 
whieh Dr.TPnce had lately written. “ I sat up to read 
“ it last nigh V said the Duke, “ so late that it*had almost 
“blinded me!” — “On the greater part of the nation,” 
observed Dunning who was standing by, “ it has had ex- 
actly the opposite effect ; it bas opened their eyes ! ” 

Far from being daunted oy the late division, and re- 
solved to leave no effort untried 4o avert a civil war, 
Chatham with characteristic energy forthwith applied 
himself to prepare and present to the House “ a Pro- 
visional Bill for settling the Troubles in America.” In 
the framing of this measure he sought the counsel and aid 
of Dr. Franklin. Already in the month of August pre- 
ceding thofT had become acquainted, through the media- 
tion of Lord Stanhope, wlio tarried Dr. Franklin to 
Hayes. Lord Chatham had then referred to the idea 
which began to privail in England that AmAica mimed* 
at setting up for itself as a separate state. The truth pf 
any suen idea was loifdly denied b^ Dr. Franklinf “ f 
“ assured his Lordship that hi|r(^ing morp than oilSe tra- 
“ veiled almost from ^ne end of the Continent to the 
“ other, anTi kept a great varfety of company, eating, 
“ drinking, and conversing Vith them freely, I never had 
“ hea|;d in any conversation fron^ any person, drunk or 
“ sober, the least expression of a wish for a separation, 

^ A • 
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“ or hint that su^h a thing would be advantageous to 

‘‘ Americ?*. In fine. Lord Chatham expressed 

much satisfaction in my ha%'ing called upon himj and 
“ particularly in the assurances I had given him that 
“ America did not aim at independence.”* Yfet these 
assurances, however earnest or frequently repeated, by 
no means expressed the: true and inmost thoughts of 
Franklin. At this very period a young American from 
Boston, Mr. Josiah Quincy, arrived in England. He had 
laken a zealous part with ♦he “ Sons of Liberty,” as they 
termed themselves, of his native province, and in London 
had almost daily intercourse with Dr. Franklin, his 
father’s early friend. In one of his sqcret letters to his 
confederates et Boston, dated the 27th of November 1774, 
IV^. Quijj^cy says : Dr. Franklin is an American in 
■‘heart and soul ; you may trust him ; his ideas are not 
‘ contracted within the narrow limits of exemption from 
taxes, but are extended upon the broad scale of total 
emancipation. — He is explicit and bold upon the-sub- 

‘ ject.” t ^ . 

the time in question Chatham was not, and could 
not be, aVare of this double game. Confiding in Dr. 
Franklin’s truthfulness, and knowing the great infiuence 
of his name in America, he was most anxious to secure 
his co-operation in his healing measure. As a channel 
of communication Chatham employed Lord Mahon, who, 
already his kinsman by birth, had recently become his 
son-in-law. Lord Mahon had been bred at Geneva ; 
“ that little but learned Republic ” as long afterwards 
termed it, where he had imbibed an eager, nay enthusi- 
astic, attachment both for liberty and sciemjg. At^ihe 
age of only seventeen he had gained the gold medal prize 
from the Academy at Copenhagen for tlie best Essay on 
• the "NEibraliions of the Pendulum ; and since that time he 
had zealously pursded»the eimeriments of Franklin upon 
•Electricity. To Franklin thereforti at his lodgings in 
Crav^ii Street was LordJVIahon now despatched by Chat- 
ham, requesting a visit from the philosopher at Hayes. 

* Works, vol. V. p. 7. ed. 1844-* Franklin’s own narrative of these 
conferences and negotiations was wntten on his voyage homewards 
in the form of a letter to his son, the date bein^ March 22. 1775. 
f Life by Jared Sparks, p. 372. 
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The philosopher went as invited, and some prelimjjiary 
conversation ensued. Next Sunday *morning^ the Earl 
returned the visit in Cra%in Street, bringing with him 
liis plan of conciliation ready written out for Dr. Franklin 
to keep awhile and consider carefully, I am come,’* 
said Chatham, “ to set my judgi^nt by yours ashmen set 
‘‘ their watches by a regulator ” — “ His Lordship,” 
adds Franklin, stayed with me near two hours, his 
“ equipage waiting at. the door; %nd being there while 
“ people ^ere coming from Qiurch it was much taken 
“ notice of and talked of,«s at that time was every little 
“ circumstance that men thought might possibly j^y way 
“ affect American affairs. Such a visit from so great a 
“ man on so important a business flattered not a little 
“ my vanity ; and the honour of it gave me the more 
“ pleasure, as it happened on (the 29th of Janfiary) fiie 
‘‘ very day tw^lvciwonth that the Ministry had taken so 
“ much pains to disgrace me before the Privy Council.” 

On the Tuesday following (for time was precious since 
Chatliam intended to make his motion on the Wednesday) 
Franklin once more r^fpaired to Hayes with the p^aft ' 
Bill and some notes of his own upon it. “T stayed,” 
says he, “ near four hours, but his Lordship in the man- 
** ner of, I think, all eloqtfent persons was so full and 
diffuse in supporting every particyilar I questioned that 
“ thlre was nolf time to go tlirough half my memoranda. 

“ He is not easily interrupted, and I had such pleasure 

* in hearing him that I found little inclination to inter- 

* rupt him. Th|rcfore considering that neither of us 

’* had much expectation that the plan would be adopted^ 
'* ftitirely jis it stood, and that in the course of its C(M‘ 
sideratimi if it should be received proper alterat^iis 

* might be introduced, .... I therefore ceasey my 
‘querying. And^though afterwards many peoplf were- 
“ pleased to do me the honour of supposing I h^ a con- 
“ siderable share in «ogiposfng it ; I assure your tfiu 
“ addition of a single word only was %iade at mv inkance, 

“ namely, Constitutiows after Charter^; for my filling 
“ up at histfequQpt a bfank with the titles off Acts proper 
‘‘ to be repealed, which I tlK)k from the j^oceedings of 
“ the Congress, was no more than might /Save been done 
“ by tujy copying clerk.” — Franklin |4rhaps was not 
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sorQT to have thus avoided committing himself as to any 
one of thp details* and might rather choose to ascertain 
and to be guided by the prevailing opinion in Amewca. 

‘ On Wednesday the 1st of February, as already deter- 
mined, Chatham again appeared in the House of Lords, 
and after a preliminary speech, — “a most excellent 
speech,’’ says Franklih,<r--laid his Bill upon the Table. 
The scheme which it unfolded was a large and compre- 
hensive one. In the *first place it declared irt the most 
explicit terms the dependency of the ifJolonieS upon the 
British Crown, and their subordination #to the British 
Farliagient in all matters touching the general weal of 
the whole empirey»and above all in the regulation of 
trade. On tt^e other hand it propose*d to enact no less 
explicitly that no tax or tallage or other charge for the 
reVenue should be levied from any body of British free- 
men in America without the consen6 of j[ts own repre- 
sentative assembly. It declared that delegates from the 
several Colonies lately assembled at PhWadelphia slipuld, 
as they desired, meet at the same town anfi» hold another 
Cejngress on the 9th of May ensuing ; then to consider, 
in the place, the making due recognition of the su- 
preme legislative authority of Parliament, and next, over 
and above the usual charges* for the support of civil go- 
vernment in the respective Colonies, the making a free 
grant.to the King of a certain perjjetual Revenue tm^ards 
the alleviation of the national debt. “ No doubt,” it was 
added, “ being had but this just free aid will be in such 
honourable proportion as may seem ij^eet and becoming 
from great and flourishing Colonies towards a parent 
country labouring under the heaviest burthens, which 
“ in no inconsiderable forb have been willingly taken 
“ upon ourselves and our posterity for the defence, ex- 
► “ teii^on,%nd prosperity of the Colonies ; . . . . always 
“ und^stood that t^ie.free grant of an aid as heretofore 
recjujiJyd and expected from thp Colonies is not to be 
“ considd^ed as a ccffidition of redress, but as a just tes- 
“ timony of th^r affection.” BuUalthough the new grant 
was thus lelQt to the spontaneouef choice of Congress, it 
was stipulat^l that the othef provisions relinquishing the 
right of taxation to the American Assemblies should not 
take effect unle^ the Congress as an Indispensablb eon- 
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dition first duly recognized the supreiqe legislative fHi* 
thority of Parliament. Another clause provided^ in con- 
formity with the prayer of the last Congress, that the 
powers of the Admiralty and Vice Admiralty Courts in 
America should be restrained within their ancient limits, 
and that it should not in future be Jawful to send persons 
indicted for murder in any province of America to another 
Colony or to Great Britain for trial. The Acts of Par- 
liament relsfting to America since 171S4, and above all the 
Acts of tho*last Session, were wholly repealed. Judges 
in America as in England Were henceforth to hold their 
offices during their good behaviour, and not merely during 
the pleasure of the Qrown. The Charters and Constitu- 
tions of the several provinces were not again be invaded 
or resumed unless on some legal grounds of forjeitjure^ 
“ So,” — these words form part of the concluding sentence 
of the Bill, — ‘iso {^lall true reconcilement avert im- 
“ pending calamities.” 

The# Bill having* thus been propounded by its author, 
Lord Dartmouth as Secretary for the Colonies nfext rose. 
He said that the Bill contained matter of so much weig^ht 
and magnitude as to require to be fully considered, and 
he therefore hoped the Noble Earl did not expect their 
Lordships to decide upon it 6y an immediate vote, but 
was willing it should lie upon the iTable for delibera- 
tion. TiOrd ChatlTam answered readily that he expected 
nothing more. But unhappily those friends of the Duke*, 
of Bedford who had joined the administration continued 
to be animated, as h^s Grace had been, by a special and 
keen hostility to the pretensions of America. Of that 
secti^ in the Government the chief was the Earl of 
Sandwich. He rose with mu6h Sfeat to protest againsy 
the Bill, which he said he could never believe to bfe 
the production of mf British Peer, but which sfemedrto 
him rather the work of some Amcriclln ; and her/ he 
looked full at Dr. FraflkUn who was leaning on th^ Oar. 
He concluded with the motion tha^the*Bill^houldAe at 
once rejected. Several P^ers, as Shelburne and ^mden, 
argued for th» ineasaire a? it stooi ; others, as ijyttleton 
and Temple, objected to som^ points in it, as/ that the 
Quebec Bill should be included among the Acts to be 
repealed* but on th(f whole were willing to /adopt it as 
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til® basis of a ^al settlement. The contumelious and, 
as Lor<i Temple termed it, the unprecedented motion of 
^ Lord Sandwich was eagerly supported by anothei^of the 
* Bedfords, Lord Gower. Thus did the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the President of the Council stand forth 
against their own colj^ague the Secretary of State. But 
as the debate proceeded^ an Opposition Peer having com- 
plimented Lord Dartmouth on his superior candour, Lord 
Dartmouth rose agaih in much embarrassment and said 
that he could not accopt4he praise ctfered for a candour 
of which he was now ashamdd ; that he* had changed his 
mind, and should give his vote for rejecting the Bill im- 
mediately. So much of violence in %ome of the Ministry, 
so much of 4 ^vaci nation in others, afforded grounds for a 
her^e j)hilippic against them which Chatham poured 
forth in his reply : Such,” — he cried addressing them, 

— ‘‘such are your well-known cHaractf^rs and abilities 
“ that sure I am that any plan of reconciliation, however 
“ moderate, wise, and feasible, rni^t Tail ift your^hands. 
“ Who t$ien can wonder that you shoulcf ‘put a ifegative 
4‘ ^n any measure which must annihilate your pdwer, 
“ deprive you of your emoluments, and at once reduce 
“ you to that state of insignificance for which God and 
“ nature designed you ? ” 

When at last w this memorable night the House 
divided a much increased minority oT 32 appeared in 
favour of at least considering the Bill, but a phalanx of 
61 decided its rejection. The rejected Bill was immedi- 
ately printed and circulated by l 4 >rd Chatham as an 
appeal to the public judgment. 

It may be proper, or at least pardonable, tore to ^ause 
for an inquiry, what jf^obtble issue might have attended 
opposite decision in the British Parliament ? If the 
jAlmisteffe had been defeated on thil Bill, — if in conse- 
^ qu^ce they had* resignec^ and it in other hands been 
ca»0pd through, — would the Aifiericans have accepted 
the Measure jh^erTullj^ and readily, — would it for a long 
time to come have closed the preach and cemented the 
union with the niotheifc<pntry r Frem all the facts and 
testimonies then or since ftiade public I answer without 
hesitation that it would. The sword was thgn slum- 
bering in its scabbed* On both sides there were injuries 
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to redress, but not as yet bloodshed to avenge. It was 
only a quarrel ; it was not as ^et a war. Even the 
boldest leaders of that war in after years, whether in 
council or the field, were still in January 1775 the firm 
friends of Colonial subordination. Washington himself 
— (and he at least was no dissembler ; from him at least 
there never came any promise or^^assurance that did not 
deserve the most implicit credit;) — had only a few 
months befSre presided at a meeting of Fairfax County 
in Virginia? Tha^ meeting, while claiming relief of 
grievances, had also at his distance adopted jthe following 
Resolve ; “ That it is our greatest wish and inclin/ition, 
“ as well as interest^, to continue our co»^ncction with, and 
“ dependence upon, the British GovernmQTit.” * But 
further still, although the first Congress was praised by 
Chatham for its moderate counsels, and althoiiglf the 
calmer voice of ,Hist<ft‘y has ratified the praise, w^e learn 
that these moderate counsels did not lag behind, but 
ratheii' exceeded afid outran, the prevailing sentiment in 
many of the Cbloniei To this fact we find an unim- 
peachable testimony in the letters of President Reed, 
writing to a friend in strict confidence, lami^bts that 
“ the proceedings of Congress have been pitched on too 
“ high a key for some of these middle provinces.” t With 
such feelings how gladly, how graf^fully, would they 
have f^eleomed tRe hand of reconciliation stretched, out 
by the Parliament of England ! It may be true indeed 
that such feelings as these did not prevail in all, or nearly 
all, the Colonies. 4 , It may be true especially that no 
amount of good government, of forbearance, or of kind- 
nes^Vould Jjave won back Massachusetts. But herein 
lay, as I think, the especial for<^ and efficacy of Lord 
Chatham’s scheme, that it did not refer the questions of 
Parliamentary supremacy and Colonial taxaticRi to^the 
decision of any one provinge, but, as the Americans^ 
themselves desired, tfi tiie decision of a Congress com- 
posed from all the provinces, so ^that* disaffection, how- 
• 

* Washington’s Waitings as ediA Sparks, voL ii. Appendix, 
p. 490. 

t To Mr. De Berdt, Feb. 13. 1775. Life and Correspondence^ 
voL i. p.’&6. 
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ev^r firmly rooted here and there, would of course he 
overpowered by It loyaF^and a large majority. Nor do I 
believe that the proposal of a new grant to the Crown, 
and the consequent necessity of increased taxation to 
the people, would have interposed any serious obstacle, 
'llie l^ad of taxation ion the Colonies was at this period 
light indeed. According to a calculation made by Lord 
North in that very year, each inhabitant of England paid 
in taxes upon an average not less than five •and twenty 
shillings annually, but qp.ch inhabit 4 >,nt of British Ame- 
rica no morp than sixpence. The experience of tlie 
elosejy^ following Kevolutionary War proves how easily 
and readily whei^^ their feelings were involved the Ame- 
ricans could raise tar greater supplies. And surely had 
Lord Chatham’s scheme prevailed their feelings would 
ftav5 bfen involved. They would have been pleased and 
proud to show that their previous refusal to pay taxes 
sprung from principle and not from inability or disafiee- 
tion, and that when once their views of^princiiple hsgl been 
eomplied«witIi they could contribute withl>o sparii^ hand 
tp the exigencies of their countrymen and to the seiwice 
of fheir d^intr. 

The so^ leine of Lord Chatham, though rejected with so 
little ceremony by the Miilisters, was not without its in- 
iluence on the IMirustcrs themselves. It may have left 
imp^'rvious Lord Sandwich or Lord Gifvver, but ilfseems 
to have convinced Lord North at least and Lord Dart- 
mouth of the necessity of attempting a pacific overture. 
Only a few days afterwards Dr. Frj,nklin to his great 
surprise received indirectly some communications of that 
nature from the Government. Some time before h#had 
become acquainted with Mrs. Howe, a worthy maiden 
lady, with whom he used to play at chess. At her house 
and at ker request he had several •interviews with her 
brotner. Admiral Lord Howe, the same who was after- 
wat^s appointed to the cltief qpmmand in North Ame- 
rica Even alrea^ Lord Howe stood high in the confi- 
dence of the ^’abinet. • Anoth<»i' channel for discussion 
with Dr. Franklin was# I^Dafld B^^clay^ a friend of 
Lord Dartmouth and LorJteyde. Much earnest conver- 

Farlf Hist. vol. xviii. p. <822. 
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sation passed between them on a paper of “ lli^ts 
tending to an adjustment of the ‘differences, which Frank 
lin had drawn up. His main point, besides* an abso 
lute repeal of the obnoxious Statutes, was that in time of 
war, and on requisition from the King, each province 
should be bound to raise moneys for tlie public^ service 
through its own Assembly, and proportion according to 
the rate of tlie land tax which might be imposed in Eng- 
land. Bift Franklin had added some other condition®, 
which eveh in Lq^d C’hatliai^’s judgment were wholly 
inadmissible, as that non® of the King’s troops should 
enter or quarter in any Cedony but with the cor^ent of 
its legislature. At last, notwithstanding the utmost zeal 
and pains both in* Mr. Barclay and Lord Jlowe, it was 
found impossible to agree upon the terms desired; and 
on the 20th of February Lord North with lirtle*or 
previous noticj brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons a conciliatory scheme of his own. 

TJjis concilia! ^’y scheme as it was called proved to 
be, iK^wever, ®fo more than a Ilesolntion of th« House of 
Commons purporting ; That if the Legislature of a^,of 
the American ])rovineos should propose to ijftike some 
provision for the common defence and also for the civil 
government of tliat ])rovince*and if such proposal should 
be approved of by tlie King and Paj;liament, it would be 
[)rop®r to forbeil!: while such provision lasted fromjevy- 
ing or imposing any tax, duty, or assessment within the 
said province. Tliis conditional renunciation of the right 
of taxation, thougl^ still left dependent on the approval in 
each case of the King and Parliament, would have been 
of ^rvice ^n the earlier stages of the contest. But in 
the crisis to which matters had grown who could reason- 
ably expect it to prevail? From the communications 
with Dr. Franklin %nd from some other circfimsfijinces • 
there is reason to believe that in framing this scheme the 
Minister’s first views* h|,d taTcen a wider range, an^thal# 
he had agreed to curtail it in compliflnce to the Bedford 
section of his party. Even in its maimc*d or mutilated 
form his Rciolutign di(f not ^s® without some dread of 
these, not quite friendly, friends. Gibbon who had re- 
cently entered Parliament thus describes the scene: 

“ Last TMonday a (^nciliatory motieJn of allowing the Co- 
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“ Iqpies to tax themselves was introduced by Lord North 
“ in the midst lives and fortunes, war and famine. 
“ We went into the House in confusion, every mq^ient 
expecting that the Bedfords would fly into rebellion 
against those measures. Lord North rose six times to 
“ appc*j\g«e the storm, hiit all in vain ; till at length Sir 
‘‘ Gilbert (Elliot) declftij^d for administration, and the 
“ troops all rallied under their proper standard.”^ 

If even any Well grounded hopes of peace could have 
proceeded from this Resolution when separately viewed, 
those hopes Would have disappeared on considering the 
other jaeasures with which it came attended. Already 
had Lord North j^roj>o3(‘d, and tlicre was then passing 
through both Houses, a Bill for retraining the com- 
merce of the If^ew England provinces with Great Britain, 
Iffeladd,%nd the West Indies, and prohibiting them for a 
limited time from any share in thc^i-^hen^ on the banks 
of Newfoundland, with certain exceptions to be made by 
the Governors in favour of their frieiids partisans. 
This measure was framed in retaliation of. the N<^ Im- 
p<jrtation and Exportatiem agreement, in which the ]S[pw 
En^and •provinces had* taken the lead; the argument 
being that since they refused to continue their trade 
with this country, we Inwi a right to prevent their 
trade with any oth^.r. This , measure, according to a 
phrase current at tffe time, was in fact#an extension of 
the Boston Port Rill; an extension of its penalties from 
one city to four pirovinces. This measure, I need scarcely 
say, or still leas ^ow, was calculated in no slight degree 
to heap fresh fu(d on the flames already burning in 
America. With such a measure which another A^ of 
this same Session exten^d to other provinces Resides New 
England) any project of conciliation, according to the 
judgipentspassediipon it on the other«ide of the Atlantic, 
Avould be little better Ahan a mockery. — -A far more suit- 
»able^ccompaniment to that*mea^ur .0 was afforded in the 
votes taken at this«time for increasing the sea forces by 
2,000, and tbe^and for<fta by 4,^00 men. 

A few weeks afterwrds th#* eloqpence^of Chatham 

• 

♦ To Mr. Ilolroyd, Februaiy 25 1775. Gibbon’s Mtscellanepos 
Works. 
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(not perhaps his political courage or sagacity) ^was 
rivalled in the other House. On th^22d of March Mr. 
Burl^ moved certain Resolutions as the basis of coii> 
ciliation with America. Though pointing in the samtf 
direction as Lord Chatham, these Resolutions were of 
far less bold and comprehensive oharaoter. Omitting all 
mention of the Congress, they ^^clared in general terms 
the propriety of repealing several of the recent Acts, — 
of appointing the Judges during# good behaviour, — of 
improving 4he Adiijiralty Courts, — and of leaving to the 
Provincial Assemblies thg right of taxation. A long 
debate ensued, but finally these Resolutions wera nega- 
tived by a large majority — 270 votes against 78. Burke’s 
own speech on thts occasion, as shortly afterwards re- 
ported and published by himself, may cfeserve to be 
ranked among the master-pieces of oratory frcffin frhift- 
ever age or whate\^r country derived. In this justly 
celebrated comflosition, and amidst its galaxy of beauties, 
no passage perhaps is entitled to higher admiration thiui 
the onp portrt^ing the friend in early days pf Pope and 
Swjft, — the father, of Lord Chancellor Apsley, — 
still surviving veteran Earl Bathurst.^ The gfowtlf of 
our commercial and colonial prosperity, said Burke, has 
happened within the short period of the life of man. 
Tliere are those alive- — X»ord Bathurst for example — 
whose mepiory Aight touch the two extremes. “3up- 
“ pose then that in 1704,” — thus did Burke continue, — 
“ Suppose, Sir, that the apgei of this auspicious youth, 

‘‘ foreseeing the many virtues which made him one of 
the most amiable* as he is one of ^e mqst fortunate 
n^n of his age, had opened to him in vision that ^hen 
“ in the foufth geneimtion the thiud prince of the .House of 
“ Brunswick had sat twelve years on the throne of that 
nation, which by lihe happy issue of moderatemndJ[^eal- 
ing councils was to be made Great ^Britain, be should 
see his son, Lord Chancelldb of England, turn bacl^the < 
current of hereditary dignity to its fountain, and raise 
him to a higher rank ^f peerl^e, whililt he enriched 
“the family^with^ ne^ one, if amidst these bright 
“ and happy scenes of domestic lionour and prosperity 
“ that angel should have drawn np the curtain and un* 

“ folded the rising glories of , his country, and whilst he 

VOL. y. D 
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“ was gazing with admiration on the then commercial 
‘‘ grandeur of England the Genius should point out to 
“ him a Httle speck, scarce visible in the mass of the na- 
^ tional interest, a small seminal principle rather fnan a 
formed body, and should tell him : ‘ Young man, there 
“ ‘ is America, which ^t this day serves for little more 
‘ than to amuse you# with stories of savage men and 
‘ uncouth manners, yef shall before you taste of death 
“ ‘ show itself equal t^ the whole of that commerce which 
“ ‘ now attracts the envy of the world. Whiytever Eng- 
“ ‘ land has been growing*to a prcfgressive increase of 
‘ improvement, brought in oy varieties of people, by 
‘ succession of ^ivilizing conquests and civilizing set- 
‘ tlemeuts in a scries of seventeen l^undred years, you 
“ ^ shall see %3 much added to her by America in the 
C(furSe of a single life,* — If this state of his country 
“ had been foretold to him, would it not require all the 
sanguine credulity of youth, and fll th» fervid glow of 
enthusiasm, to make him believe it J Fortunate man, 
“ he has .lived to see it! Fortunate indee^ if he lives to 
** see nothing that shall vary the prospect *and cl(Aid the 
^ i^ttin^^ of his day ! ” * • 

• Speech of Burke, March 22/ 1775. On the 16th of September 
following, and at ninety-one years of age Lord Bathurst died. 
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The winter in Massachusetts lAd passed glooinily, amidst 
the din of controversies and the preparations for strife ; 
the scene Resembling two adverse camps in presence far 
rather than one uiftted Colon At Boston the Governor 
and the Governor’s principal adherents maintained their 
station surrounded by the Royal troops. At Canfbridge, 
on the other side «f the bay, and afterwards at Waterton, 
an opposite authority, a new Provincial Congress, had 
assembled, with the popular feeling in their fairoiir, a«d 
with several thousands of Militia or Minute-men under 
their command No pains were, spared by them both to 
increase aijd discipline this force. They passed Rcso- 
lutidhs for tl^e providing or making of hre-^rms and 
bayodets ; they decreed an issue of bills of credit ; they 
formed a pi'ovincial arsenal at Concord, about* eiglifeAi 
miles irdand ; they exhorted the Militia to perfect them- 
selves as S[)eedily as possible in military ex^ercises, and 
denounced all thgse who should presume to^* supply the 
troops of their Sovereign with building or military stores. 
But the most determined of all their measures 'vfaa^ to 
enlist in their service a company of Minute-men frdm 
among the Stockbridge Indians residing in their pro- 
vince. Further still, they directed the writing of a secret 
le^er, — and secret it has been kept for more than fifty 
years, — toia Missionary much ^teemed by the Indians 
in the western parts of New York, entreating “ that you 
‘‘ will use your in|[uence with them to join ^ith us in 
“ the defence of our rights;^ — in^oljier words, to^assail 
and scalp the British soldier*.* — It is worthy of r^ark 

* This letter, dated Concord, April ♦. 1775, and derived from the 
MS. Journals of the Massa^usetts Congress, may be seen at length 
in the Appendix to Mr. Sparks’s editfl^n of Washington’s Writings, 
vol. iii. p. 495. The pretext assigned for the application was a 
rumour ** that those who are inimical to us in Canada hare Iwea 
“ tampering with thesa nations,” — an assertion very easy to make. 
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thaj^tlie Massachusetts delegates, the framers of this very 
letter, were araortg those who expressed the highest 
astonishment and indignation when at a later period a 
similar policy was adopted on the British side. 

About a fortnight from the date of this letter, and to- 
wards the middle of April, General Gage determined to 
attempt' th(* destruction d^the stores collected at Concord. 
With this view he sent out a detachment of several hun- 
dred light troops under the command of iMnjor Pitcairn 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Smith. In ti^ night 6f the 18tli 
tliese troops were conveyed* in boats to the opposite shore. 
The uynost pains had beCn taken to keep tlie expedition 
secret; nevertheless the men had advanced only a few 
miles inland when it was perceived from the firing of 
guns and th^ ringing of bells that their purpose was 
ki|owh, ^id that the country was alarmed. In fact Dr. 
Warren, a physician and patriot at Boston, had succeeded 
in sending out messongers with earl^^ information. 
Marching all night the first ranks abomt fivi o’clock in 
the mornvig of tlie 19th reached Lexington^a smalltown 
about fifteen miles from Boston. Here they found a 
body of Militia belonging to the town and neighbourhood, 
amounting to seventy men, drawn out on the parade and 
under arms. It afterwards appeared tliat these arms, or 
some of thfin at least^ were loaded. Major Pitcairn, who 
led the ,ran, galloped up to inquire the (^use of their* as- 
se»:i*ofage. It is stated by the one side, but not acknow- 
ledged by the other, that he addressed them as “you 
“ rebels !” Certain it is that he bade them lay down their 
arms and disperse. The Americans showed nq disposition 
to relinquish their arms, but they did begin to br#ak 
their ranks and retire /rom the ground. "Aien it was 
that some firing occurred. According to the accounts of 
4 the Britist several muskets were discharged at them from 
behind a stone waJl and frdm some adjoining houses, 
^iVhi^i wounded one man and shoj Major Pitcairn’s horse 
in two places ; upoa which they returned the fire. The 
Americans state, on the^contrarjj^, that the British fired 
first and without provocation. Bo th|it faej as it may, 
several of the Americans w%re now killed and wounded ; 
and such was the first encounter, the first bloodshed, in 
this unhappy civil war. 
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The British detachment now pressed forward to Con- 
cord. Here they had leisure to spike three cannon, and 
to cast into the river five hundred pounds of ball an^l 
sixty barrels of flour, but they found, that the greater 
part of the stores was already removed: Having thus, so 
far as they could, fulfilled their mission, they commenced 
their retreat. But by this tindb the whole country was 
in arms ; JVIilitia-men pouring in from all directions hung 
on their %nk and rear, and galled them by an irregular 
but incessant fire. * The number of such assailants con- 
tinually increased; and biSfore the British, now exhausted 
with long marching, could again reach Lexingt^ their 
retreat had growa into a rout. Their utter destruction 
w-ould have ensued had not General G«ge, to guard 
against any adverse turn of fortune, sent forward tJ|^t 
very morning another detachment under Lord Percy* to 
support them.* Tlnft new force they found just arrived 
at Lexington, yere Lord Percy’s men formed a hollow 
squ{ft*e, into yhich the British of the first detachment 
fiun^themserv(*s at full length, utterly spent with fatigue, 
saJ’S one ol‘ their own Commissaries, and “theif ton^u^s i 
“ hanging out of their mouths like those of dogs after a 
‘‘chase I”* After some brief interval for rest and re- 
freshment the whole united force, amounting to eighteen 
hundred men, C9ntinued the retreat, and towards sunset 
rcacncd the shores of Boston Harbour, harassed all tlie 
way by the Americans fire from behind stone walls, and 
every other place of ambush. Their total loss in killed, 
wounded, and prtsoners was 273, while that of the 
Ajjpericans^id not exceed 90. it was said (though in all 
probabilitji the jest was not devised till afterwards) that 
as .Lord Percy marched forwaref in the morning he had 
bid his band, in defiance of his adversaries, ^lay the air^ 
of Yankee-doodle ; but that as he retreated in the^after-* 
noon the Amcricans^callod ^ut for^CiiEVj-ciiASE ! f 


* Stedman’s Histor}” of tW? American War, vol. i. p. 1 1 8. 
t Grahani^s Hist^iy of me ITnitediStatcs, vol. iv. p. 874. In my 
Appendi.K will be found, as derive from the State Paper Office, the 
Report of Colonel Smith to Governor Gage on the whole transaction. 
This o£Scer, it will seen, distinctly cl^irges the Americans with 
having “ scalped and otherwise ill-treated one or two of our inea 
• n 3 : 
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Tliis affair, as is well observed by an American historian, 
was trivial in itself, though in its consequences of the ut- 
most importance. • The Americans at the time pro- 
claimed it as their glorious victory in the “battle of Lex- 
ington for it is worthy of note that through the whole 
ensuing war they werc^ inclined to give tlie name of 
“battle” to almost every action which occurred, even 
down to a slight skirnjLish. In the case of J^exington the 
greatest exaggerations flew from mo^ith to mouth, and 
from pen to pen. The retre^ of the British troops to 
Boston, which was always intended as soon as they had 
accomplished the 05j)ject of their march, was held forth as 
an undesigned and ignominious flight before a conquering 
enemy, and their far greater loss in killed and wounded 
wqs apcribed to the military prowess of their adversaries, 
and not to tlie plain fact that these at^yersaries were prac- 
tised marksmen, and had fired from plant's of ambush. 
Such highly coloured representationsr. of /he conflict 
removed Jhe doubts of the wavering, while the conflict 
itself added ardour to the resolute. From all parts of 
JVla.^sachw setts the Militia-men flew to arms, and flocked 
to the po|)ular standard. In the other N(‘w England 
provinces a similar spirit was roused. Thus in Con- 
necticut a brave and deserving officer, Colonel Israel 
Putnam, had since tbb peace retired to sjultivate a <^arin 
and also to keep a tavern, f The Lexington news was 
brought him while lie was dressed in a leathern frock and 
apron, and working at the stone fences of his land. He 
Ijastencd home, mounted his horse, and by ^unrisc the 
next morning was at Concord. There he was soon itaf- 
terwards appointed to %ad three tliousand mfn who had 
followed from Connecticut. In this manner a force 


“ who were either killefl (Jr severely wounded, this being seen by a 
^•*parte that marchld by soon after,” * • 

* Marshall’s Life of Washington, vol. ii. p. IS.j. ed. 1805. 
f Gordon’s History, vol. if p. 2. “Such a junction,” adds Dr. 
Gordon, “ is frequent in New KnglaiulJiand not at all inconsistent 
“ with a Roman character.” ^etJhis latter p<flnt of tlie tavern is, I 
scarce know why, (for what possible discredit could it bring ?) eluded 
— that is, neither affirmed nor denied, — in the recent biography 
of General Israel Putnaifl by his countrymalh Mr. Oliver Peabody 
(Boston, 1837). 
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amounting, on paper at least, to twejity thousand men, 
was speedily collected around Boston harbour, illie chief 
comnfand was vested in, or rather was allowed to, Colone] 
Artemas Ward, with the rank of Major General. Under 
his direction a long line of blockade was formed. On 
the other hand General Gage hact not as yet received his 
expected reinforcements from Elfgland. The works which 
he had constructed on the Neck secured him from assault, 
but he durgt not stir beyond them, *and found himself en- 
compassed on evcrf side by foes. And thus by a singular 
turn of fortune the town df Boston, which had been the 
principal liot-bed of disaffection, became the chief ftrong- 
hold of the Royal tg*oops. * 

Such being the state of Boston, many of the inhabitants 
were desirous to leave the town, which Gcnej^il .Gage 
agreed tliat they might do with their families and effe<*ts 
on giving up their arms. Neither party appears to have 
fulfilled their pajt in this agreement. General Gage 
complained t^t the arms had not been faithfully de- 
li verefl; and he further contended that the word effects” 
was never meant to include merchandise. On the ojlirtr 
part the people ill-affected to the GovernmenUcleclared, 
and not without some show of reason, that the main ob- 
ject of Gage was to retain them or their famili(‘8 as 
host^es within Jiis hands. In thei> result therefore but 
few of the desired passports were accorded. f • 

It was not only by scndii»g auxiliaries to Massachu- 
seits that the people of Connecticut displayed their zeal. 
Some leading men*in that province, — as Wooster and 
Sibs Deane, — deeming war inevitable or resolved to 
make it sop formed the project of marching across the 
frontier of N(‘w York, and surprTsing the forts of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown^ Point on Lake Champlam. Some ^ 
forty volunteers well supplied wdth arms and monfv set * 
out in secret for this object. • Near* Green Mouiitaiiii? 
they received an accesi^ion of almost^thr^e hundredfinen* 
under Colonel Ethan Allen, an tactive partisan of tliat 
district, who now assptiJd the command in chief. F’ur- 
ther onwarff they*were also goiSed by Benedict Arnold, 
lately a druggist and horsedealer at Newhaven, who had 
received a commis^on as Colonel fi^m the Massachusetts 
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Congress. ♦ Thus stealthily advancing they reached the 
.chores of Lake C^hamplain. ^Captain De La Place, the 
commander at Ticonderoga, had under him fortj?-four 
“oldiers, but believed h^self in profound peace and 
most complete security. Early on the moi’ning of the 
10th of M|rylie was turprised in bed by Ethan Allen 
and required to surrendor. ‘‘By what authority?” said 
the astonished commander- “I demand it,” answered 
Allen, “ in the namef of the Great Jehovali and of the 
‘‘ Continental Congress !”• The aumntonsthough unusual 
could not be resisted; and in like manner the fort at 
CrowiO Point, which indeed had but twelve men for its 
garrison, was sudlienly seized. And further still, the 
Enterprise sj^p, the only vessel of tlic Royal Navy on 
Lake CJ^amplain, yielded to the skill and energy of 
J&*nold. 

It is diverting to find several BMtish ^'r iters, misled 
by Allen’s birthplace in New England, and by his sum- 
mons “in the name of the Great deho^ah,” llescribn him 
as a formal or fa^riatic Puritan. So far frftm this Ite was 
Bo^cven a believer in the Christian Revelation, but com- 
posed a*«book< against it, entitled “ Reason the only 
“ Oracle of Man,^ The void left in his mind by re- 
ligous truth was, as we often sefe it, filled by silly fancies. 
According to some ^f his biographers he was wont to 
Hssuae his friends that he expected to return to th# life, 
not indeed once more as a bipeds but in the form of a 
“ large white horse ! ” f 

The same day on which the Ameiicans surprised xi- 
conderoga beheld the meeting of their second Congress at 
Philadelphia. Early in' the year Lord Dartmouth Had 
issued a Circular to tbe^overnors of the several Colonies 
enjoining them to prevent, if possible, the election of 
delegates^to that Congress as highly displeasing to the 
King. Neverthel^8*the e^ctions took place without 
» hindrance and without hesitation ifi the twelve Colonies 
which had alrea<^ combined for that object. Dr. 
Franklin had* arrived at Philadelphia on the 5th of 
May, and the very ne^morning by an unanimous vote 

* Sparks’s life of Arnold, p. S; and 1 4. 

t See his Lite by Sparks, p. 36f. ed. 1834. 
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of the Assembly of the province he was added to 
number of its delegates to Congress. • Considering how 
long lie had resided in the mother country, and how 
many of her leading statesmen he had seen and known,* 
his testimony as to their real views and feelings was of 
course much relied on. And* throwing fee did 
promptly and keenly his whole vjelght into tfie scale most 
adverse to Great Britain^ his unfavourable representa- 
tions and predictions had probably no little influence in 
making tluft scale preponderate^ 

Inflamed still further by«the recent events at Lexing- 
ton, the second Congress mot in no complying hi^jmour. 
Tlicy chose for their President first Peyton Randolph, 
and on his retircnTent soon afterwards Jo|jn Hancock, 
the owner of the Liberty sloop at Boston. They as- 
sumed as their future title The United Colonie^ Thc^ 
rejected with Ijjtle coremony the conciliatory proposition 
of Lord North, which indeed had been already tossed 
aside^by moft of flie Provincial Assemblies. They pro- 
hibited the e>if)ort of provisions to the British ^shefies, 
or to any Colony which still continued in obedience ig 
Gre?at Britain, — a measure whitjh, as they, intei^flcd, was 
productive for the time of great distress In like manner 
they forbade the supply df any necessaries to the British 
army or navy in Massachusetts Bay; and the negotiation 
of bilfe of exchai%e drawn by any British officer. They 
declared that no obedience was due to the Act of Parlia- 
ment repealing the Charter of Massachusett.s, and they 
recommended to thg people of that province until their 
Charter should be restored to elect an Assembly and 
Cotncil, and exercise all poweraiof government on their 
OWE authorny, • 

Votes such as these, especially with the temper by 
this time raised in* England, could not be nfeint^ined ' 
without supplies both of men and moifey. For these the 
Congress early made* provision. With respect to p^cu- 1 
niury means they decided to hsui} ifbtes on their joint 
credit, or, as it was ternwd, Continental piper money, to 
the amount* in tke fiAt instance of two millions of 
Spanish dollars. Such waS tfie resource on which, 
rather than on frce*gifts or fresh taxes, the Americans 
mainly*relied durirife the remainder t>f the contest. Con- 
sidering the subsequent exten^iogi of their national 
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wealth, and tlie great pride which they have ever felt in 
the origin and event of their Revolutionary War, it 
/night be supposed that all the obligations contradied in 
and for that war had been promptly and punctually dis- 
charged. This, however, has by no means been the case. 
So lately as 1818 an® English traveller in the United 
States observes : “The^nation have not redeemed their 
“ notes, nor I presume will they ever. I boarded at the 
“ house of a widow lady in America whose whole family 

had been utterly ruinedrby holding«thcsc no^tes.’^’*^ 

W’ith respect to a military force the Congress began 
with j.n unanimous vote “ that these Colonies be immedi- 
“ately put into a Itatc of defence.” X^iey determined to 
raise and talie into their pay new bodies of men to be 
(^stiqgi^lied from the Provincial Militia of* each Colony, 
afld to be called the Continental Troops, — a distinction 
and a name which it is essential to bear ia mind through 
the whole remaining period of this war. Their next 
object was to appoint some person Coinmaiftler-in-Chief 
not on\y of their principal army now Engaged ^n the 
blqfxkad^of Boston, but also of all other armies raised or 
to be raised in North America. The right choice of 
such an officer was indeed, as they felt it, most vitally 
important to them, — the very corner-stone in the new 
structure that they isought to rear, ^uch a choice if 
welWirected might prosper, but if injudicious couJd not 
fail utterly to sink and ruin, their design. It was in a 
happy hour for themselves, and for their cause, that their 
choice fell on Colonel George Washiagton. 

George Washington was born in 1732. ITis great 
grandfather, John WaiHiiiigton, had settled i^n Virginia 
about eighty years beftre, and was descended from an 
old gentleman’s family in England. There was a com- 
mon* descent between them and the Earls of Ferrers j, 

* ffearon’s Sketches of Amenca, ed. 1819 . From June 

1775 till November 1799 the total amount of the paper money emitted 
by the Confess was nomindHy two hundred millions of dollars. The 
real depreciation did not coi^inence tTlf the spring of 1777 , but in- 
creased so rapidly that the IsJt is^e of ten inilltons in ^^ovcmlier 1779 
was held equivalent at most to only 259,000 in specie. Sec some 
further details in the Memoirs and Correspondence of Jefferson, 
vol. i. p. 412 . • • • 

t Extract from the §temma':a Siiiia.EiANA as communicated to 
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whose ancient device — three Mullets above two Bars 
Argent— -as blazoned in the Heralds’ College and as 
born^ by that line of Earls, appears no less on the seal 
of the American General. He was the eldest son of his 
father’s second marriage, and lost that father when only 
eleven years of age. Ilis educatibn was almost (a^nfined 
to geometry, trigonometrj^ surveying, since his 
friends, it appears, when they could not prevail on his 
mother that he should enter the i^oyal Navy, designed 
and prepared him fer the profession of Surveyor, one of 
tl»e most lucrative in a nt^wly settled country, though 
happily for that country the profession of arisie was 
finally preferred, ^No aid was derived by him at any 
jicriod from any other than his native tongi^p. He never 
even eommencod tlie study of the ancient classics. ^ The 
latest and best of bis biographers informs us that whfn 
in the Kevoluti^mar^Pwar the French officers came over 
he bestowed some attention on their language, but at no 
fimeicould Atrite or converse in it, or translate any paper 
from k,* •• • 

The passion of love, but of a pure and lofty kind, found 
early entrance in his breast. When only sixtetdi, and on 
a visit to Lord Fairfax in Virginia, lie writes as follows 
to a friend : “ There is a very agreeable young lady in 
‘ the house. Bi^t that only adds fu^il to the tire, as being 

* oftPn and unavoidably in company with her revives my 

* former passion for your Lowland beauty ; whereas were 
‘ I to live more retired from young women I might in 

some measure alleviate my sorrow by burying that chaste 
^ and troublesome passion in oblivion ; and 1 am very 
#ell assv’ed that this will be the only antidote or 
^ remedy.” f • 

For throe years at this period, that is until almost 
twenty, Washington was constantly occupied, •wlw the * 
season would allow, in surv^*ying wild lands among thp 
Allegany mountains,*oi^on the southern branches o# ihe^ 
Potomac. He says in one passage oflinseorrespondence : 

• 

Evelyn, PhiliFWSl'^^l^* Lsq. B^)th the late and the present 
Karls Ferrers (the former born i» 1760) wore christened Wash- 
ington. 

* Life by Jared Sparks, p. 10. cd. 1839^ 
t Wntings edited by Spai'ks, vol. ii. p. 419. 
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“ Since you received my letter of October last I have not 
** slept 4bovc tbr?e or four nights in a bed, but after 
walking a good deal all the day I have lain down 'before 
the fire upon a little hay, straw fodder, or a bear-skin, 
‘‘ whichever was to be had, with man, wife, and children, 
“ like (Jogs and cats, — |tnd happy is he who gets the berth 
“ nearest the fire ! ” • 

Engaging at nineteen in the Virginian Militia Wash- 
ington Was forthwith appointed Adjutant General of one 
of the districts, with the .rank of Mujor and*thc pay of 
150/. a year. In his first cam{ISiign of 1754 I have already 
had OQt^asion to relate how he was overpowered and com- 
pelled to capitulate by a party of PV(‘n^*h.* But no blame 
attached to conduct; on the contrary, the House of 
Burgyssjs of Virginia passe<l a vote of thanks tp him and 
h?3 officers “ for their bravery and gallant defence.” 
Next year he was a witness of Bra^doclis disaster, but 
again with honour to himself; ho had four bullets through 
liis coat and two horses killed under hfm.f •Almoat im- 
mediately afterwards ho was named Col^el and* com- 
mander of the whole Virginian force. In this post •his 
hehavioifK was such as to gain the respect and affection 
of all his officers, who presented to him an address ex- 
pressive of their deep regr<‘t when at the close of 17^8 
he determined on resigning his corami^ion and retiring 
into private life. • 

A few days later — in January 1759 — the main motive 
of his resolution became apparent by his marriage with 
Mrs. Martha Custis, a wddow, who is described his 
biographer as both handsome and accomplished. To his 
fortune, already not inconsiderable, she brought an Ac- 
cession of above one Wmdred thousand dollars. With 
this lady Washington establi.shed hinjself si his country- 
• hou8% on ^hc banks of the Potomac, which he had inhe- 
rited from his elddi* brothej, and which in compliment 
•to Hie Admiral under whom Ihfft brother served at 
Carthagena hgd tfeen ^named Mount Vernon. Mrs. 
,Waihington had no children kjy the Colonel — a title 
that he still retained. He jvas wway# tenderly attached 

♦ Vol iv. p. 44. 
f To his brother, July 18* it 55. 
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to her, and exemplary in that relation of life as in ev^ry 
other. ^ 

In his correspondence of tluit period he says* I am 
‘‘ now, I believe, fixed at this seat with an agreeable* 
partner for life, and I hope to find more happiness in 
“ retirement than I ever experi«iced amidst thg wide 
and bustling world.” He raei^^fons in the same letter, 
the longing desire which for many years I liavc had of 
“ visiting tlie great metropolis of England.” — “ But,” he 
adds, “ I ant now tie^ and must get inclination aside.”* 

It is remark able that hisjetters at that time, and until 
the Colonial storm had burst, frequently use th^word 
** home ” to designate the mother country, f 

During many yeifrs did Washington continue to enjoy 
the pleasures and fulfil the duties of an independent 
country gentleman. Field-sports divided his time Vitfi 
the cultivation jnd improvement of his land and the sales 
of his tobacco ; he showed kindness to his dependents, 
and l^spitalky to^his friends ; aifd having been elected 
one of«ihe Houee of Burgesses in Virginia, he was, when- 
tiVQM that House met, exact in his attendance. To that 
well-regulated mind nothing within the course o^its ordi- 
nary and appointed avocations seemed unworthy of its 
care. Ilis ledgers and* day-books w ere kept by himself ; 
he took note of all the houses where Jie partook of hospi- 
talityf so that notfeven the smallest courtesies mighl^pass 
by unremeinbered ; and until his press of business in the 
Revolutionary War he was wont eveuy evening to set 
down the variations^of the weather during the preceding 
day. It was also his habit through life, whenever he 
wislied to possess himself perfectly of the contents of any 
paper, to transcribe it in his own liatid, and apparently with 
deliberation, so^that no point might escape his notice. 
Many copies oi thfk kind were after his deafth fgund « 
among his manuscripts.^ • • 

We may observe, h®\^pver,*that in the mind of Wiah- 
ington punctuality and precision did ilbt, as we often find 
them, turn in any degree selfisffness. OR the contrary, 

♦ To Richard WasnmgtOTi, oeptcmDcr :«u. i/osf. 
t As April 5. 1769, and in several other passages. 
t Wrifiugs, voL ii. p^505. and Introductibn to that volume, p. xii. 
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he was rather careless of small points where only his own 
comfort was conasrned. Thus he could seldom be per- 
suaded take any remedy, or desist from any business, 
•whenever he caught a cold, but used to say, “ let it go as 
‘‘ it came ! 

Nor yet was his constant regularity of habits attended 
by unefuo formality of ilj j.nner. In one of his most private 
letters there appeals given incidentally, and as it were by 
chance, a golden ruli; upon that subject; — “As to the 
“ gentlemen you mention I cannot cha^-ge myseif with inci- 
“ vility, or what in my opinioij is tantamount, ceremonious 
“ civility.” f 

In figure Washington was strongly built and tall (above 
six feet high), in countenance grave, •^unirnpassioned, and 
benign. An tnborn worth, an unaffected dignity, beamed 
fi^rtlf in* every look as in every word and deed. His first 
appearance and address might not, convey the idea of 
superior talents ; such at least was the rfoiark of his ac- 
complished countrymafi, Mr. Gallatia t ; Jut no* man, 
whether /riend or enemy, ever viewed witkput resp^^ct the 
noble simplicity of his demeanour, the utter absence in 
fiiift of ewery artifice and.every affectation. 

The cbrres})on donee of Washington in 1765 and the 
succeeding }ears refers to the Stamp Act and to the other 
harsh measures from “home” (not much longer to be 
called so) in terms oT temperate condeifination §, aid his 
convictions were ever stedfast and decided on the Colonial 
side. When, however, these difi'erences darkened, and 
the grim shadow of Civil War b(‘gan to loom on the hori- 
zon, it has been already shown tliat Washington was less 
forward and eager tlian some others in declaring or 
declaiming against the^other country. Thfb was after- 
wards alleged against him in America as a kind of charge, 
and som% extracts from his private letters, said to be in- 
tercepted by the Ivigjish, were published in corroboration 
^ of ij. Such extracts were fleclaypi by himself to be false 
• 

♦ Life and W«tinps, voLli. App. p. 556. This carelessness as to 
1 $ colds was at last the immediate cause his death, 
f Letter to Joseph lieed, Becgmher 1.5. 17t5. * 

X Sir A. Foster’s Notes on the United States (unpublished). See 
Quarterly Review, No. cxxxv. p, 38. 

§ To F. Dandridge, Sfcpt. 20, 1765, &c. 
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and spurious, and beyond all question were so, although 
the last American biographer of Wasjiington allows as 
probable that parts of letters really written by him were 
interwoven with the fabrications.* If, however, tho 
charge itself be examined with candour, even though 
strictly and sohdy from tlic American side, it will be found 
to contain no matter of condemnation, but rather h topic 
of praise. Ought not a brave solJlier who had known and 
seen the havoc of war to pause longer than any brawling 
civilian erg he resolves to inflict that havoc on his 
country ? Ought not his ^elubtaiice to be stronger still 
when the war before him is not between nation and na- 
tion, but between the sons of the ^me race the 
subjects of the same King ? W as it not this very reluc- 
tance which in 1829 impelled the Duke c^f Wellington 
to exclaim amidst general applause, that long inured ^ 
ho had been to seeing of strife, he would make any sacri- 
fice, even of hif own life, rather than expose his country 
to even on| mogth of Civil War ? j Mark also how 
briglftjy the IJrst forbearance of Washington combines 
with his subsequent determination, — how he who had been 
slow to come forward was magnanimous in peraeverihg. 
When defeat had overtaken the American arm/, — when 
subjugation by the British rose in view, — when not a few 
of the earliest declaimers against England were, more or 
less j^ivalely, seeking to make term? for themselves^ and 
fitting their own necks to the yoke, — the high spirit of 
Washington never for a moment quailed; he repeatedly 
declared that if the Colonies were finally overpowered he 
was resolved to quft them for ever, and, assembling as 
mim^y people as would follow, go and establish an inde- 
pendent stafb in the West, on thg rivers Mississippi and 

Missouri.J 

There is a lofty saying which the Spaniards ofc old were 
wont to engrave on their Toledo blades, and whicliVith 
truth and aptness migjitjiave^dorned the sword of W^ish* ^ 


• Life by Jared Sparks, p. §66. 
t Speech in the House of Cords, Apiil 2. 1S29. 
i Sir A Foster’s Notes vt supra* See also Dr. Kamsay’s History, 
roL i, p, 810. 
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infi:ton: Never draw me without reason; never 

SHEATjg ME WITHOUT IWNOUR! * 

Nor Tias Washington in any measure open to the same 
«Teproach as the ancient Romans, or some of his own 
countrymen at present,— that while eager for freedom 
themselves they would rivet the chains of their slave. 
To him at least could ^never be applied Dr. Johnson’s 
taunting words : How is it that we hear the loudest 
“ yelps for liberty auvong the drivers of negroes ? ” The 
views of Washington on this groa^ question are best 
shown at the close of th*e Revolutionary War, and at a 
period^ of calm deliberation, in one of liis letters to La 
Fayette: — Yoiy: late purchase of an estate in Cayenne 
“ with a view of emancipating the slllves on it is a gem^- 
rous and nfible proof of your humanity. Would to God 
‘^a lft:e spirit might diffuse itself generally into the minds 
“ of the people of this country ! Bi*t I despair of seeing 
“ it. Some petitions were presented to flie Assembly at 
“its last Session for the abolition o^.slavA’v, bu^they 
“ could scarcely obtain a reading. To m^t the *slaves 
“ afloat at once would, I really believe, be much incojave- 
i/iencotand mischief, but by degrees it certainly might, 
“ and assuredly ought to be, effected, and that too by 
“ legislative authority.” f 

Washington had attended the first Congress at Phila- 
delphia, and on sever?! occasions took p^t in the de4»ates. 
Though never aiming at eloquence, nor even approaching 
a trope or a metaphor, his speeches made a strong 
impression on his hearers from his j^ractical knowledge, 
his excellent sense, and his manifest integrity. “I 
‘‘ never,” says Jefferson, “heard either General Wash- 
“ ington or Dr. Franklin 8peak ten minutes A a time, nor 
“ to any but the main pointj knowing that the little ones 
“ would follow of themselves.”:!: AU^the second Congress 
the remembrance of . Washing ton’s conduct at the first 

♦ ^ me saques sin fazdn, 

^ ** No me^mbainefi sin honor.” 

See Captain G. BeauclerFs agreeabl^uritten Journey to Morocco, 
p. 238. cd. 1828. ^ e • 

t To the Marquis de La Payeitte, May 10. 1786. Writings, vol. 
p. 163. 

f Memoirs and Correspondence, voL i. p,i50. ed. t829« ^ 
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combined with his military services to point him outms 
best qualified for the office of Command A-in-Chiefi There 
were cither considerations also. The four New England ^ 
States had been the first to biggin the war, and the fore- 
most in their preparations to maintain it; so that it 
seemed a stroke of policy to dra^ in some one ^>f the 
Southern States, as Virginia, mo*e closely with them by 
selecting the General from that quarter. Thus all tlie 
deputies from New England, contrary*to expectation, and 
much to the*honour ^f their public spirit, took the lead in 
urging the merits of Washington; and his name being 
formally proposed, and a ballot called for, it appeared that 
he was unanimously chosen. He was hold the rank of 
General-in-Chief, ancl receive the pay of fye hundred 
dollars per month; and under him were named Ibui^ 
officers with the rank of Major-General, and eight with 
the rank of Brigadiers 

The inmost thoughts of Washington at this anxious 
period^ are sliown m his letter to his wife the only one 
of his letters that lady which has been preserved: 

** Yott may believe me, my dear Patsy, when I assure y<^u • 
in the most solemn manner thaf so far from seeking this 
appointment I have used every endeavour in my power 
to avoid it, not only from my unwillingness to part with 
you and the family, but from a qpnsciousness of its 
‘‘ being a trust tdb great for my capacity, and thiift I 
“ should enjoy more real happiness in one month with you 
at home than I have the most distant prospect of finding 
abroad if my stay ^ysre to be seven times seven years. 

“ But as it has been a kind of destiny that has thrown me 
“ upan this service, I shall hope that my undertaking it is 
“ designed to^ answer some gopd [ftirpose, .... and I 
shall rely therefore confidently on that Providence wdiicli 
“ has heretofore presefved and been bountiful to fhe.”« 

Next day after his election Washington rising from his 
place in the Congress expressed his cordial thanks, atid 
undertook the high trust conferred upoifhim. But at the 
same time he declared his ^solutioS to decline the salary 
proposed, and to accent no more than the repayment of his 
own expenses, of which he prom^ed to keep an exact ac- 

* Dated June 18P. 1775. Writings, ^ol iil p* 2. 

VOL. Vl.^ St, 
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ffdunt. To this determination with respect to pay or 
profit yTashington steadily adhered ; and thus after eight 
, arduous years of the chief command he went out nb richer 
than he came in, and no poorer. Mrs. Washington used 
to join her husband every year in winter-quarters, and 
return to Mount Vernon whenever the campaign com- 
menced. To his agent' at Mount Vernon we find Wasli- 
ington write meanwhile in tlie most kindly s{)irit : “ Let 
“ the hospitality of flie hou>e with r< spec^t to the poor bo 

“ kept up. Let no one go hungry away You are 

“ to consider that neither*' myself nor wife is now in 
“ thfr w'ay to do these good offices.”* — Tlius also as to 
the culture of hts lands the General (‘.ven amidst the most 
stirring and eventful scenes of the war, sent most minute 
f instructions, and required in return frecpient and full 
reports. It was to this beloved home of Mount Vernon, 
and to the hope of again enjoying^it, thi^t at any brief in- 
terval of leisure the thoughts of Washington ever fondly 
turned. There was certainly no period in Ins care^ when 
he wotild not have joyfully exchanged had Ifis high 
a^nse of duty allowed him — the cares r)f public fUr the 
ease or •private life. And thisvrish for retirement, strong 
and sincere as it was in Washington, seems the more re- 
markable since it was not with him, as with so many 
other great men, prompted in any degree by the love of 
literature. He was not like Cicero, when shrinfting in 
affright from the storms which rent the Commonwealth, 
and reverting with fond regret to the well-stored library 
of Atticus, and to his own favourite little seat beneath the 
bust of Aristotlef; — be was not like Clarendon at Mont- 
pellier, when he turned from an ungrateful age, not wY>rthy 
of his virtue, and inAted for all time to come his immortal 
Historj^. Neither reading nor writing as such had any 
charms for Wasjiington. But he was zealously devoted 
to the earliest and Inost needful of all the toils of man, — 

f ^ • 

♦ To Lund ^Waiilimgtog, November 26. 177.5. It is remarkable as 
a peculiarity of language at that •oeriod or in that country that 
Washington writing to hisdand-agent and ^wn reUtive speaks of his 
intended yearly remuneration not as “ salary,” but as “ wages.” 

f “ Maloque in ilia tua sc iecula, quam babes sub imagine Aris- 
“ totelis, sedore, quai%iii istomm sella curuli.” (Cic. ad Att, lib. iv. 
©p. 10.) 
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he loved to be a feeder of flocks an^ a tiller of tlTe 
ground. • 

It has been justly remarked that of General Washington • 
there are fewer anecdotes to tell than perhaps of any 
other great man on record. So eq^ially framed were the 
features of his mind, so liarmonioiis all its propoftions 
that no one quality rose salient flbove the rest. "l"}»erf» 
were none of tliose chequered hues, none of those warring 
(‘motions, in, which Biography deliglits. There was no 
contrast of lights and* shades, no •flickering of the flame ; 
it was a mild light that sefllora dazzled, but that ever 
cheered and warmed. Ilis contemporaries or his ^los(- 
observers, as Mr. Jeflcrson and Mr. Gallfftin assert that 
he had naturally strong passions, but had attained com- 
plete mastery over them. In self-control indeed iie 4ias« 
never been surpassed. If sometimes on rare occasion.", 
and on strong provocation, there was wrung from him a 
burst of angeil it was almost instantly quelled by the do- 
minion* of his win, lie decided surely, though h(^ 
deliberated slo\^^y ; nor could any urgency or peril move 
him from his serene composure,, his calm clear-bead(»l 
good sense. Integrity and truth were also ever present 
in his mind. Not a single instance, as I believe, can b(i 
found in his whole career when he was impelled by any 
but an upright motive, or endeavoured* to attain an ohje(*t 
by any* but worthy means. Sucli are some of the hfgh 
(juali ties which have justly earned for General Washington 
the admiration even of the country he opposed, and not 
merely the admiratiorf but the gratitude and affection of 
his own. Such was the pure and upright spirit to which, 
when* its toils#vere over and its ear^ly course had been 
run, was offered the unanimous homage of the assembled 
Congress, all clad in ^(‘cp mourning for their (jpmmoii 
loss, as to “ the man first in war, first iij peace', and 
“ in the hearts of his fellow citizens.’^j’ At this day m 
tlie United States the revA'ence for his character is, as it 
should be, deep and universal, and #iot (x>nfvied, as with 
nearly all our English staiSsmen, to one party, one pro- 

* Sir Aiigpaistus Foster^s Notes (unpiTblished). Extracts in Quar- 
terly Review, No. cxxxv. p. 39. 

t Resolutions of Congress moved by John JVfershall, December 19 
1799. ^ 
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\’ince, or one cr^^'d. Such reverence for Washington is 
felt even by those who wander furthest from the paths in 
which he trod. A President when recommending measures 
of aggression and invasion can still refer to him whose rule 
was ever to arm only^in self-defence as to “ the greatest 
and best of men !” f States which exult in their bank- 
ruptcy as a proof of their superior shrewdness, and have 
devised Repudiation ” as a newer and more graceful 
term for it, yet looV up to their great General — the very 
soul of good faith and lK>nour — with their reverence un- 
impaired ! Politicians who rhjoice in seeing the Black man 
the t>roperty and chattel of the White, and desire to rank 
that state of thihgs amongst their noblest “ Institutions,” 
are yet willing to forgive or to forget how Washington 
]>raye<i* to God that a spirit to set free the slave might 
speedily diffuse itself amidst his countrymen ! Thus may 
it be said of this most virtuous mfln what in days of old 
was said of Virtue herself, that even those who depart 
most widely from her precepts still keep* holy and bow' 
down to her name. ^ 

• It is worthy of note that the officers appointed by the 
Congress to act under Washington with the rank of Bri- 
gadier or Major-General were not all Americans by 
birth. — Horatio Gates was an Englishman, and a godson 
of Horace Walpoltft f, having reacheej. the rank of Major 
ill* the British service. — Charles Lee was anotiier En- 
glishman, a correspondent of Burke and Charlemont t, 
and holding a Royal Commission as Colonel which he 
now resigned. — Montgomery, whofhad likewise served in 
our ranks, was a native of the north of Ireland. 

Tliroughout the twelve Colonies, with t^nly slight ex- 
ceptions, the decisions of the Congress both as to mea- 
sures i^nd appointments were readily adopted and obeyed. 

Q 

t ♦ Message of President Polk, Deceinber 1847. 

t On the 22d of March 1762 Walpole writes to George Montagu : 
“ Perhaps you may think me proud, but you don’t know that 1 had 
“ some share in the reduction of Ma»tinico ; the express was brought 
“ by ray godson, Mr. Hordtig Gates ! ” c ' * 

I See, for example, in Hardy’s Life of Charlemont the letter dated 
Tune 1. 1765, in which Lee gives more suo a most prejudiced and 
passionate account of Poland. “ Were, I,”- says he, “ to call Ihc 
common people brptes, 1 should injure the quadruped creation ! ” 
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In nearly all it may be said that the Qptablished Royal 
governpient fell without a blow. The Governoirs took 
to flight or sought refuge on board a King’s ship, while < 
their partisans found themselves far outnumbered and 
over-matched, and their place was supplied by Com- 
mittees of Safety or by the popular chiefs of* each 
Assembly. * 

The appointment of Washington General-in-Chief 
took place on the 15th of June, ^ix days afterwards 
His Excellency (for*thus was Ife addressed on service) 
set out to assume the command of the army engaged in 
the blockade of Boston. But during that interval etents 
of no common importance had there occurred. At the 
close of May and beginning of June thfe expected 
reinforcements from England had arrived. Th^ weroi 
headed by General Burgoyne, General William Howe* 
the brother of Bord Howe, and General Henry Clinton, 
officers who, las wi^l be seen hereafter, bore a principal 
part ifl the suosequent transactions of the war. By this 
accession the wmole force pnder General Gage as Com- 
mander-in-Chief was raised to nearly ten thousand man. * 
With these troops — which were courageous and well 
disciplined, and which should have been well com- 
manded, -an attack might have been made with every 
prosp^t of complete success against ^he bodies of Ame- 
rican Militia, superior in mere numbers, but extended 
along a line of ten miles, not being as yet inured to 
arms, and not having as yet among them any General in 
whom they felt entire confidence. Either conciliation or 
else, conquest should have been strenuously pursued. 
But it was tlfe bane of England nof merely on this occa- 
sion, but throughout the whole early part of this war, to 
have for chiefs men brave indeed and honourably skilled 
in the details of the service, and zealous for Old England 
and King George, but in genkis fitted only for a second, 
place, not gifted by Nature with that energy and flimi- 
ness essential for a chief command Take,® for instance, 
the career of JBurgoyne. ••He was an illegitimate son of 
Lord Bingley, and Imd raised fortune by a run-away 
match with a daughter of the Earl of Derby.* > In For- 

• - • 

* H, Walpole to the Rev. W. Mason, October 5. 1777, See the 
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fdgal he had ser^’ed with much distinction ; at Preston 
he haclfbeeii a candidate at the expense, it was said, of no 
less than ten thousjuid pounds. In war his bravery was 
never questioned, and in civil life he was gifted with 
many high accoinpiis|^ments ; a fluent speaker in Parlia- 
ment) and an agree^^ble writer of plays. His comedy 
‘‘The Heiress” is mill acted with applause. J>nt 
judging by the event at least we might be tempted to 
apply to him those* Humorous words, with wjiich another 
playwright — no less a otte than Lop*? de Vega — describf^s 
liimself during his own dayjf of soldiery, — as a man who 
in li^s youth had done nothing, and who since his youth 
had done less!*^ Of the otlier chiefs some might be 
superior to^ Burgoyne, but all were far from e(|ual to 
J^'lue and in an evil hour for the military fame of 
Thighind, though happily perhaps as sparing the pro- 
traction of an inevitable issue, Lotd Clwe had fallen by 
his own hand only six months before. Tli^re was want- 
ing in the Cabinet that energy whudi enables a» Prime 
Minister to discard the rules of senioritjMn the i^lection 
</ a General. I'here ^was wanting in short a mhstcr- 
inind Kke Chatham s to discover and call forth a master- 
mind like Wolfe’s. 

On the arrival of his reinforcements General Gage 
issued a j)roclaniatk)n declaring martial law to be in force, 
hul ottering a free pardon to all who would laj^ down 
their arms, excepting ordy John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams, wliose offences were described as too flagitious 
to be thus forgiven. No result of<uny kind attended the 
publication of this Manifesto, except perhaps an increase; 
of enterprise on the gart of the Americans.ir— Opposite to 
Boston stands the small town, or rather perhaps the 
suburb^of Charleston, severed fronj the capital by an arm 

series of letters published in vol. i. p. 316. See also a note to 

Wbodfairs Junius, voL ii. p. 57. ed. <I8F‘2. 

♦ See the comm«^iccincut of the Petition which Lope in his old 
age addressed tb Philip IV. : 

“ Lope dice, Senor, que a vuest^ro abuoio 
“ Sirvio en Ynghherra coivla CwSpada, 

“ Y aunque con ella entonces no hizo nada^ 

Menoa dfspues^ mas fue valiente cl zelu.** 

(Obfas, vol, xvii p. 401.) 
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of the 8€*a, which for broad tli has boon compared to the 
Thames at London Bridge. Charleston, like Boston 
itself, ^is built at the extremitj of a peninsula, ivhieh is 
joined to the Continent by a neck or narrow strip of lamb. 
Within this peninsula of CUiarleslon the ground rises in 
two uneven ridges ; the one nea^’est to Boston called 
Breed 8 Hill ; the other, more rtunote, Biinkcr> Hill. 
Important as this position appoflred to the security of 
Boston it had hitherto been neglected by General Gage. 
The Americans, more alert, now resolved to occupy it. 
On the evening of Ae 16th of fJune they sent a body of 
their Militia along Charleston Neck, with directions to 
intrench themselves on Bunker’s Hill. The droops 
marched accordingly, but by some mTstake as to their 
orders they, instead of Bunker’s, took possession of 
Breed’s Hill. Working all night they tlirew up § scj^uaiy 
redoubt on the submit of tlie ground ; working so 
secretly, howefer, as not to give the least alarm to 
several shipdof w^r that were anchored at no great dis- 
tance^from tnern. When on the morning of the I7th the 
bre^k of day discovered their position, a heavy can- 
nonade was opened upon them, from the Lively slQ*)p,* 
and from Copp’s Hill in Boston ; but this the Atuericans 
sustained very calmly, and in spite of it completed their 
intrenchment. 

Asj^the po8ition#of Breed’s Hill o\^rluoked the town of 
Boston, General Gage thought it necessary to drivfi the 
Americans from it. With this view he sent over in boats 
a division of his army commanded by General How(‘. 
The troops landed •towards noon, but perceiving tlie 
Americans wait for them with firmness, General How(* 
applied for% reinforcement, whijh was despatched ac- 
cordingly, and which raised his whole numbers to above 
two thousand men. • During this interval the i^meri(*ans ^ 
also received from their main army a, large accessifm of 
force, led on by Dr., Josepk Warren the physician of 
Boston, who had lately iTecome tlie Pr^'sident of the iftas- • 
sachusetts Congress, and been laised (by his own au- 
thority in fa<;jt) to the rsufk of Major General. — Then all 
preparations bein^ completedp Ac British troops slowly 
advanced up the hill, formed in two lines and under 
cover of a heavy fire of cannon ai^jl howitzers. Their 
* E 4 
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ri^lit was headed by General Howe; their left by Bri- 
gadier General P'got. As the left marched forward it 
was gref-tly galled in dank by musketry from Charleston, 
a body of American riflemen having been posted in the 
houses; upon which by Howe’s order the town was set 
on fire and destroyed f an act afterwards urged against 
the English, though surely without good reason, as a 
wanton and barbarous outrage. Over these painful 
scenes of civil strife ,and desolation was poured the un- 
clouded eflulgence of a mid-day and mid-siannier sun. 
General Burgoyne, who was gazing upon them from one 
of the batteries at Boston, has described them in a private 
letter with no slight dramatic force. “ And now,” says 
he, “ ensued one of the greatest scenes of war that can 
be conceived. If we look to the height Howe’s corps, 
^jaseftnehng the hill in the face of iritrenchments and in 
“ a very disadvantageous ground, was much engaged ; to 
“ the left the enemy pouring in fresh trooj^s Inr thousands 
“ over the land ; and in the arm of the sea oyr ships and 
“ floating batteries cannonading them ; straight jbefore 
“us a large and noble town in one great blaze; — and 
“ the church -steeples being timber were great pyramids 
“of fire 'above the rest — behind us the church-steeples 
“ and heights of our own camp covered with spectators 
“ of the rest of our army which was engaged ; the hills 
“ round the countrjr^ al?»o covered with spectators,; the 
“enemy all in anxious suspense; the roar of cannon, 
“ mortars, and musketry ; the crash of churches, ships 
“ upon the stocks, and wdiole stfeets falling together to 
“ fill the ear ; the storm of the redoubts with the objects 
“ above described to fill the eye ; and the reflection that 
“ perhaps a defeat w as, a final loss to the British empire 
“ in America to fill the mind ; made the whole a jucture 
“ and a complication of horror and importance beyond 
“aiuHhing that evrr came to my lot to \yitne.ss.”^ 

\^en the English apprc/achetj, tlie summit of Breed’s 
Hill the AmcricanSv encountered them with great coolness 
and determination, reseeving their fire till within eighty 
or a hundred yards and^Jihen poiiring it with deadly aim. 

♦ General Burgeyne to Lord Stanley, June 25. 1775. This letter 
appeared in the newspaj^rs of the day, and will be found reprinted 
in the American Ardiives. ^ 
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Then were blown to the winds the silly predictionj^of 
Lord Sandwich and Colonel Grant as^ to the alleged de- 
hciency of courage in the Colonists ; predictions which, 
besides being in this case utterly false and groundless 
have alw^ays a manifest tendency to defeat themselves. 
Such predictions, it is plain, had not been forgotten by 
those whose honour they assailr^ It is said that when 
one of the English regiments drew nearer than the rest 
many of the Americans opposite called out to its com- 
manding officer, “(jDloncl Abercrombie, are the Yankees 
^‘cow'ards?” — and most dearly they were not. On the 
other hand the British troops had grievous odds ^gainst 
tliem. By the unskilful direction oft their chiefs they 
w’ore encumbered with three days’ provision, and their 
knapsacks on their backs. Under this heavy load and 
beneath a burning sun they had toiled up a rif^gM Mil 
covered with |^ng grass reaching to their knees and in- 
tersected bw various fences and inclosures; and instead of 
being brought tcf attack the American force in flank, 
whicU would kave been equally effectual for disk)«lging it, 
they had been led on directly in front, where the aseeqt 
was steepest and where the infTenchment was jltroifgest. 
With these previous disadvantages, and now exposed to 
the close and well-directed fire of their enemy, they 
wavered, gave way, and fell back iij disorder towards the 
landing place, tlere they w^ere quickly rallied bj; their 
officers, and a second time led up to the charge. But by 
another blunder of those placed in authority over them, a 
supply of ball for tjie field artillery being sent from the 
ordnance department at Boston was found to be of larger 
dimensions than fitted the calibres of the guns ; and this 
oversight of course prevented th§ further use of the field 
artillery that day. Again did the Americans from be- 
hind their intrencliments pour upon them a 4estijictive* 
fire. Again were they repulsed and’driven in confusion 
down the hill. At thisp critical moment General Clinton^ 
without waiting for orders, put himSelf at the head of a 
small detachment (tw(^ battalions) whicl? hastened over 
in boats frolh Bonbon. The Reinforcement though small 
was most seasonable, and the presence of Clinton himself 
proved of material service in rallying the soldiers and 
preparing them for another onset.* To that onset, the 
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thi^rd and last, weary as they were, they rushed up with 
irresistible impetuosity and carrying the enemy’s redoubt 
at the pohit of the bayonet. By this time the Americans’ 
»^pply of powder had begun to fail; still they fought on 
bravely, and even, it is said, maintained the contest witli 
their clubbed muskets, ^until at last they were disl<)dg(‘d 
and put to flight. Thmigh retreating in utter disarray 
there was no more than a show of pursuit against them, 
but they suffered severely in passing Charleston Neck from 
the cross fire of two floating batteries and of tlte Glasgow 
man-of-war. And thus, only/ihanging the numbers but 
retaining the phrase of a gallant officer in relating another 
gallant exploit, we^jiiay say that, ‘‘the remnant of five and 
“ twenty hundred unconquerable Brttish soldiers stood 
“ triumphant *bn the fatal hill!”* 

^udh ^as the battle which not quite aptly, considering 
the disposition of the ground, lia.v received from the 
neighbouring height the name of Bunker’s The 

loss of the British was immense considering tji eir number 
engaged. • Of that number w(*llnigh one hi^lf had fp.llen ; 
njbove 220 killed ; above 820 wounded. The Americans 
as Mvin* fought from bekind intrcnchrnents suffered far 
less severely ; according to their own account their entire 
loss in killed and wounded was under 450. None among 
their slain was more lamented than their Doctor-General 
Warren ; a man in the prime of life, of tried energy, great 
powers of persuasion, and highly promising abilities. 

The Americans at that period — and some of them 
even to the present day — have claimed the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill as a victory. Yet considering that the 
British were left in possession of the ground and main- 
tained it for several months to come, and considering also 
that of six pieces of artillery which the Americans brought 
•into ^ctio* they carried away but oiie, there can surely 
be no question that according to the rules of war they 
eiflusfrbe considered as defeateO. — It may be acknowledged, 
however, that none ^f the more substantial fruits of suc- 
cess were on tlfis occasi^hi gathered by the English. The 
peninsula of Charleston proved b^Ut a Jbarrea acquisition 

♦ The phrase is General Napier's, in his spirit-stirring narrative of 
the day of Albuera. (Pcminsular War, vol. iij. p. 541.) 
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to them since it was comprised in the blockade of Boston 
by the enemy’s lines. And General Washington arriving 
at head quarters, about a fortnight afterward^ and as- 
suming the chief command, immediately ap])lied himseff 
to strengthen and support those lines by throwing up new 
intrenchments, stationing new •outposts, and ^opting 
every other precaution, so far as his means allowed, to 
hem in the British troops and prevent them from issuing* 
forth as inyaders of the open coun4iy. 

Not merely did dthe Amerioanj^ Jit that period boldly 
claim the victory at Bunki^r’s Hill ; they also indulged in 
the widest latitude of statement as to the relative forces 
there engaged. One account, for exasnple, published in 
Rhode Island, swells the British to five t ho i^sand while re- 
ducing the Americans to two thou.sand men, — tlius nearly 
inverting the true numbers ! — But not satisfie d ?ven wftli 
this version, find*Mr. Isaac Lotlu*op, a member of the 
Massachuseitts Congress, who writc.*^ two days later, d(*- 
8can4 on “ftur ofavc little army consisting of about five 
“ huiBlred m^ at most!"* The more judimous and 
caifdid American historians have since admitted their 
troops to have amounted to fobr thousand, t Jilut if we 
may rely on the official relation addressed by General 
Gage to the Secretary of State, the British in this battle 
were opposed by “above three time^tludr own number," — 
tliat*is, by upwards of seven thousjind men. J • 

In this battle there was no charge or complaint again^t 
the British chiefs for want of spirit, but it is manifest 
that they showed a«vant of skill. On the American side 
however the oflScers did not upon the whole behave si> 
hravely as^hc men. General Washington, on reaehing 
ti>e camp shortly afterw^ards, matle a strict inquiry, Mini 
reports the result a| follows in a confidential letter to the 
President of Congress: “Ui>on my arrival Mud^ineij souitf 

m 

^ • 

See the American Aremves, vol. ii. p. ^^36 and 1089. 
t Marshall’s Life of Washington, ii. pT 214.^ed. l«i)5. 

X Bcspatch to the Eail^of Dartinourh, June 2.5. London 
Gazettes, July *25. 17^5. ifv the French tlio very lowest estimate is 
.still admitted — at least in their wftrks of fiction. Thus we find in 
the Bohemienne of M. Scribe, “ — Bunker’s Hill ccte rcdouie ou j’ai 
“ A'u si3^ cents Americains, decides a m^urir, se defendre contra 
“ toute farmeo Anglaile I ** 
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“ complaints have been preferred against officers for 
“ cowardice in the'iate action on Bunker’s Hill, Though 
“ there tt ere several strong circumstances and a very 

general opinion against them, none have been con- 
“ demned, except a Captain Callender of the artillery, 
“ who was immediatelv^ cashiered. I have been sorry to 
“ find it an uncon tradi^ti^d fact that the principal failure 
“ of duty that day was in the officers, though many of them 
** distinguished themselves by their gallant behaviour. 
“ The soldiers generally , showed great si)irit and reso- 
“lution.”* 

Eveu before the hostilities at Lexington the more fiery 
spirits in Americ»» had openly relinquished all idea of 
reconciliation with the mother country. So early ns tluj 
23d of March, Patrick Henry, addressing the Convention 
ofJVfrgihia, had in a celebrated speech exclaimed: “As 
“ to peace, Sir, there is no longer any room for hope. If 
** we wish to be free — we must fight! t repeat it, Sir, 
“ we must fight ! An appeal to arms {fnTl toHhe God of 
“ Hosts is all that is left us!”f But suoh was n^t the 
feeling of many other of the delegates, even after Lexing- 
ton,* whefiji they met in CJbngress, With a higher sense 
of duty they determined to leav’e open the door for a re- 
conciliation, — to forbear as long as possible from any 
step of aggre.ssion or attack — and to confine themselves 
(perhaps with rather a wide interpretation) to mea^tures 
of self-defence. Only a few days after Congress had as- 
sembled, their temper on this subject had been tried. Of 
the expected reinforcements from I>)gland, some it was 
thought were destined for New York ; and the delegates 
of that Colony by order of their constituents ^had applied 
for advice how to conduct themselves on this occasion. 
The Congress agreed to recommend that if the troops 
•arriv^ they should be permitted to Vemain in the bar- 
racks so long as they ‘behaved peaceably and quietly, but 
otliat^they should not be suffered Vo erect fortifications 

* Letter, July* 21. 1 7 75,<, American Archives, vol. ii. p. 1705. 
This passage is altogether omitted tip Mr, Sparks’s compilatioti. 
Some remarks upon the mannor in which that ,gentleihan has thought 
himself at liberty to deal with the original MSS. will be found in 
the Appendix to the present volume. — Another note in that Appendix, 
refers to the many confliofing American authorities on the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill. (1853.) 

* Wirt’b Life of Patribk Heniy, p. 122. 
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or to cut off the town from the country, and that if >hey 
should commit hostilities or invade private property, the 
inhabitants should defend themselves and theil* property 
and repel force by force ; that meanwhile tlie warlike 
stores should be removed by the Colonists ; that places of 
retreat in case of necessity should be provided for the 
women and children of New \<5rk ; and that a sufficient 
number of men should be embodied and kept in constant 
readiness for protecting the inhaUitants against insult or 
injury. ‘ , 

Still more marked wai the feeling of the Congress 
when there came the news how without their sanction or 
knowledge the volunteers from New^England had seized 
the forts on Lalte Champlain. Unwilling to censure 
what was now irrevocable, the Congress agreed to ac- 
cept the inadequate excuses offered on the paft df tllpso 
volunteers, voted, not perhaps in perfect good faith 
— ‘‘ Wheneas there is indubitable evidence that a design 
“ i% formc€ by ^he British Ministry of making a cruel 
“ inirasion from the province of Quebec u^>on these 
‘‘•Colonies for the purpose of destroying our lives apd 
“ liberties — They also gave orders for reipovirfS to ft 
place of security the cannon and the military stores which 
had been captured in Ticonderoga. But at' the same* 
time they resolved : “ That an exjj,ct inventory be taken 
“ 0 #’ all such catinon and stores, in order that th^y may 
“ be safely returned, when the restoration of the former 
“ harmony between Great Britain and her Colonies, so 
“ ardently wished for by the latter, shall render it prudent 
“ and consistent with the overruling law of self-preserva- 
“ tion.” ^nd on the 1st of June they passed this further 
Resolution : “That as this Confess has nothing more in 
“ view than the defence of these Colonies, no expedition 
“ or incursion ought to be undertaken or n^de f)y any 
“ Colony or body of Colonists, against or into Canada.*’ • 

At that period th^ the IVfembers of Congress confinued 
to profess, and many of them no ddUbt continued to feel, 
a sense of loyal duty tcb the CrJwn. F(?r several months 
ensuing tbfey aw>idea (an<^ Aone more carefully than 
Washington) to mention the troops from England as the 
Royal, and called them only the Ministerial, army. On 
the Slh of Juljithey signed a i^tition “to the King’s 
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“ Most Excellent Majesty,” declaring themselves his 
dutiful subjects, and praying that llis Royal magnanimity 
and benevolence might be interposed to direct some mode 
l>y which the united applications of his faitlifiil Colonists 
might be improved into a happy and permanent reconci- 
liation. “ Notwithstanciing our sufferings,” they added, 
“ our breasts retain too tender a regard for the kingdom 
from w hich we derive our origin, to request such a re- 
“ conciliation as mi^rt in any manner be inconsistent 
“ with her dignity or her welfare.” — This appeal, which 
if unsuccessful they resolved ^should be tluur last, they 
<ieterTnined to lay before their Sovenugn by the most 
solemn means in <heir power, by |he hands of Mr. 
Richard Penn, one of the Proprietaries of the province in 
which^ th^y were assembled, in conjunction with the 
agents for the Colonics in England. Mr. Penn accord- 
ingly sailed homewards on this infporta;st mission ; a 
mission which then and afterwards wa^comtnemorated 
in America by an expressive phrase — the Oli^e-branrh.” 
From the kindly and respectful but vaguP and geb(*ral 
, w«or^ of this Petition it is not easy to discover wltat 
terms at !iiat juncture the Congress might wish to pro- 
pose or to accept. There is no doubt that they considered 
ns indispensable the total repeal of the bite obnoxious 
Statutes. There is iv) doubt also that^ they desired a 
solemn and final compact in recognition of their*ri^its, 
— a compact which might be to America what Magna 
Charta had been to England. As to the conditions of 
such a compact there is reason to beiieve that they in- 
tended to offer an alternative. Either they wouhl submit 
as heretofore to an absolute restriction of thei^ trade for 
the benefit of the mothc? country, but in that case they 
would stipulate that no further aid or ^contribution of any 
Ivind siioulft ever be^ required from them. Or else they 
W^uld agree to raise tlfrough, their own Assemblies their 
FhareVf revenue for the support oPtlie whole empire, but 
according to a pertain r|te, so that the Colonies should 
not be taxed one farthing without a security that Gresit 
Britain must at the same tftn^, tax hersetf in a still heavier 
proportion. In that case, however, the Americans would 
expect to be relieved of all restraints on their trade and 
navigation, and be empowered to regulate such matters 
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without regard to any interests besides their own.* »On 
these terms, or on terms resembling these, there is reason 
to believe that even then — even after Lexiftgton and 
Bunker’s Hill, — the progress of civil war might havV- 
been arrested, and the integrity of the empire might have 
been maintained. • ^ 

The Petition to the King of «Xuly 1775 was drawn up by 
John Dickinson and adopted mainly through his influ- 
ence. I do not call in question tk<? perfect sincerity and 
honour ot the great majority qf those who signed it. But 
as to one at least, Dr. Kranklin, wliose name appears 
beneath it, I may observe that its expressions of tender 
“ regard ” toward^ the mother coui#tiw stand forth in 
striking contrast with some other expressions in his 
]>rivate correspondence. Almost on the very dfw that 
Franklin subscribed this Petition to the Kin^lKfwAte 
as follows to §, former friend in London. “ Mr. Strahan : 
You are*a Mpmber of Parliament and one of that ma- 
jtirity wHicli Has doomed my country to destruction. 
Y<fu haveHbegun to burn our towns and nnirder our 
“ people. Look upon your hands, they are stained wi^h 
‘‘ the blood of your relation^! You and I ,frer(?*long * 
“ friends ; you are now my enemy, and I am Yours, 

“ Benjamin Frank i.in.” + 

The Petition to the King was J)y no means the only 
doc%mAit whicfi the Congress at this period prepared. 
There was an Address to the people of Great Britain. 
Thei’e was another Address to the People of Ireland. 
There was a Declaration ordered to b(‘ read aloud to their 
assembled troops and public bodies, and setting forth in 
uncompromising language the causes of their taking up 
arms. At this very time their tpirits were sustained by 
the accession of Georgia ; an accession wliich had been 
much desired and long delayed, and which cnffiLbled thent 
to speak henceforward in^the name of the thirteen 
UNITED COLONIES. Tlfe samc shrewd observer whoie dia« 

* Soc the American Archives, esj^cially tw(f letters dated June 
20. 1775 (vobii. p. 1033.).* ^ 

t July 5. 1775 ; f*ranklin"s Wdtks, vol. viii. p. 155. I can ^y no 
means conenr with liis last American editor in thinking of this pro- 
duction that “in truth it was meant to be nothing more than a 

** pleasantry ! ” • 
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tribe to Mr. Strahan I Lave so lately cited bears in another 
letter a striking teartimony to the earnestness and determi- 
nation which he beheld around him. “ Great frugality 
^ and great industry are how become fashionable here. 
“ Gentlemen wno used to entertain with two or three 
“ courses pride themselves now in treating with simple 
“ beef and pudding. Tl^s we shall be better able to pay 
“ our voluntary taxes for the support of our troops.”* 
The troops to whieb Franklin liere refers were indeed 
in such a state as to require all the ^id that *zeal could 
prompt or that money could ^supply. On reaching the 
head quarters at Cambridge, Washington had expected to 
find an army of twenty thousand men ; he found no more 
than sixteen thousand on the rolls ;^and of them only 
fourteen thousand fit for duty. Even these he was 
obliged t6 describe as “ a mixed multitude of people under 
very little order or government.” iThe njen had no uni- 
forms, but continued to wear the common working dresses 
in wdiich they had come ; a deficiency •whicl# was after- 
wards in «ome degree remedied by a supply £rom Congress 
often thousand hunting shirts, at the General’s suggestion. 

I H'nowyiothing, ” says he, “ in a speculative view more 
‘‘ trivial, yet nothing which, if put in practice, would 
** have a happier tendency to unite the men and abolish 
their provincial distinctions.” f The want of money 
was #nost severely felt. On the 21ft of S^eatber 
Washington Reports the military chest totally exhausted 
and the Paymaster without one single dollar in hand. 
For lack of commissaries the supplier of provisions were 
botli insufficient and ill-distribute<b Entrenching tools 
were wanted and likewise engineers. It was^also found 
by Washington that the late action at Bunker’s Hill 
inspired with much higher spirits those who declaimed 
•Upon B at t. distance, and who by unanswerable arguments 
proved it an iindodbted victory, tliart those who had 
#cIoseiy viewed or themselves partaken in it. With a 
heavy heart, thouglf with a resolute courage, Washington 
while making known hts .wantg^^to Congress could not 

• Dr. Franklin to Dr. Priestley, Philadelphia, July 7. 1775. 
t Letters to his brother, July 27. and to the i^esident of Oongreis, 
July 10. 1775. • 
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conceal from them that there was a total laxity of dis- 
cipline* among his troops, and tliat the greater part of them 
were not to bo relied on in the ev(*nt of another action. 

It is highly to the honour of Washington, labouring# 
under so many disadvantages, to leave y(*t achieved so 
much. The active scenes wliicli lijllowed his arrival are 
well described in a private letter freyn one of the Chs^dains 
in his army. — “ There is great oter-turning in the camp 
as to order and regularity. Lords, new laws. 

“ The Generals Washington and l!ee are upon the lines 
‘‘ every day. New tSrders from •Hi s Excellency are read 
“ to the respective regimentif every morrung after prayers. 
The strictest government is taking place, andgreStdis- 
tinction is made between oflicers and •soldiers. Every 
‘‘ one is made to know his place and keep in«t, or be tied 
“ up and receive thirty or forty lashes according^ to hip 
crime. Thousands are at work every day from four till 
eleven o’clocl# in tne morning. It is surprising how 
“ much wort has J)eeu done. Tlie lines are extended 
“ almost from Cambridge to Mystic Kiver, so tliy,t very 
“ soon It will morally impossible for the enemy to g{*t ^ 

between the works My quarters are at tlietfoofVl' 

‘ the famous Prospect Hills, and it is very diverting*to walk 
‘ among the tents. They are as clideront in th(‘ir form 
‘ as th(‘ir owners arc in their dress, and every tent is a 
‘ portraiture of tljp temper and tast^ of the persons who 
“ encamp*in it. Some are of boards, and some of sail- 
“ cloth. Some partly of the one, and partly of the other. 

“ Others again are made of .stone and turf, brick or brusli. 

** Some arc thrown up*ln a hurry, others curiously wrought 
“ with doors and wiiidAvs, done with wreaths and withes, 

“ in the niantter of a basket. Som^ are your proper tents 
“ and marquees, looking like the regular camp of the 
“ enemy.” * 0 ^ 

There was one deficiency, however, .which no skifl in 
Washington could retyej'e or* atone *for, and which Ju** 
could only endeavour to conceal. Th^t deficiency was 

• Letter of thtf Rev. Williara Emersofi, printed in the Appendix 

to Mr. Sparks’s Washington, vol. ii? p. 491. Washington him- 
self speaks of ** incessant lal^ur, Sundays not excepted*** (Ibid, 
p. 39.) . 

VOL. VI. 
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CiC powder. The first statement made to him on this 
point by the Massachusetts otficers had been quite satis- 
factory but quite erroneous. “ They,” says Washington, 
* “ not being sufficiently acquainted with the nature of a 
“ it^tum, sent in an account of all the ammunition which 
“ had been collected d)y the province, so that the report 
included not only \rhat was on hand but what was 
spent On calling^or more exact I’eturns, the General 
found to his amazeqient the stock so small as nearly to 
preclude him from the use of his artillery, and to leave 
but nine rounds of powder to each iriusket; and even this 
smalj^ stock was further reduced by the little affairs of 
outposts which sometimes occurred. Dr. Franklin declares 
that iu the month of October when he visited the army, 
it had not live rounds of powder a man. “The world,” 
*2ic hdds, “wondered that we so seldom fired a cannon; 
“ why wc could not afford it.”f Washington did not 
fail to make most urgent represen tatiorfs op this subject 
hotM to the Congress and to the neighbuuving Colonies, 
but many weeks, nay months elapsed,, before,, lie was 
effectually supplied. To a brave officer scarce anyjiosi- 
tkm ^\puld bo more painful than thus to stand in front 
of a numerous and disciplined enemy; daily awaiting an 
attack which he knew that he could not repel, and 
unprovided even with means to fire his own artillery in 
hi 5^ own defence. c ,, 

This deficiency of powder, in some degree at least though 
not to its full extent, was known to tlie British General. 
It had been disclosed by a deserter; it was moreover 
clearly implied in a vote of the ^^sachusetts As.sembly; 
“ Resolved ; That it be and it h^by is recommended to 
“ the inhabitants of this Colony not to fire & gun at beast, 
“ bird, or mark without real necessity therefor.” $ Never- 
theless, i General Gage remained qhiet in his lines. He 
may yet have hoped for a favourable issue from the last 

♦ To the President of Congress, August 4. 1775. This curious 
passage appears in the American Archives (vob iii. p. 28,), but is 
omitted in Mr. Sparks's edition. ® c 

t Letter to Dr. Priestley^ January 27. V77. Works, vol. viii. p. 
198. 

:( Resolution, August 12. 1775. Americai^ Archives, vol. iii. p. 
325. 
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Petition of Congress to the King. He may have doubtcfl 
whether, with the prevailing temper •of men’s minds, 
even the most triumphant victory in Massachusetts might ^ 
not tend to exasperate far more than to subdue But 
above all he must have borne in mind that the first inland 
movement which he liad ordered ~ the march to Concord 
producing the hostilities at Lexington — had been by no 
means approved by the Ministers in England. * Still less 
were they satisfied with him when thdrc came the news of 
Bunker’s Ifill. Immediately after those tidings Lord 
Dartmouth wrote to recall IWm from his post, under the 
honourable plea however of desiring to consult him #n the 
plans for the next c^paign. According^ly in the month 
of October General Gage took his departure §rom Boston, 
and sailed homewards, leaving by the King’s d^re<;tion 
the chief command to General Howe. * ^ 

* The dcspatf.hes of Lord Dartmouth on thjj events at Lexington 
and Banker’s HBl (Jul^ 1. and August 2. 1775) as derived from the 
State Fa^er Ofiice «.re published in both the collections of Mr. Peter 
Force^and Mr. Jared Sparks. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

Jx England the tide of public feeling continued to set 
strongly against the Conduct and the claims of the 
Americans. Their recent resistance w as deemed no bett<T 
than' rebellion. Their professions of loyalty were dis- 
believed, and thbir prosjM‘cts of ultimate success derided. 
Nothing is more certain than that at this time, and during 
fthci-wl^ole first period of the war, by far tlu^ greater part 
of the British people most earnestly and zealously upheld 
the King in his determination, ncc?)rding^ with their own, 
to maintain, as he and they conceive<j|, both'^the rights of 
the C^own and the authority of Parliament. (In thi.'^ 
point — on the ideality and extent of tiiis'public fueling at 
juncture — the testimony from the most op})osit(' 
quarters is nearly the same. — When liord North semt o\er 
his Conciliatory Resedution, it \\{i< aeeoiupanied by a 
Note wliich he had dictat<*d to Mr. (>r('y Coop(*r, Se(Tetary 
to the Treasury, and which in its >eipi-ofhcial form was 
laifl before the Congress. Anjong oth(‘r argurnenVs that 
Note states : “ Tlie temper and spirit of tin' nation are so 
much against (concessions, that if it were the intention 
of the administration they could not carry tlu* (|m‘s- 
‘‘ tion.’’* We may acknowledge some exagg(*ration in 
this statement, since j)r<)hahly the aim of k’le people wa.^ 
to give their full sii})port, if required, to the King and 
(liovern^ient, and not to go beyomK them ; yet still tins is 
sutVly no unirap(tf*taiit testimony to the spirit of the time. 
I>pt did the members of rthe Opposition deny that state- 
ment ? Quite contrary, when they spoke together in 
confidence, fin October of tliis year Lord Rockingham 
writes to Burke that his own'abservationsjhave been con- 
firmed by Lord John V’nvendish, by Sir George Savile, 
and by several more ; all owning tlie roll fact to be “that 

♦ Minutes of the Continental Congress, May 30. 1 77 5. 
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‘‘ the vi(Jent measures towards Americ{|^ are fairly adoptA 
‘‘ and countenanced by a majority of iiidividuajs of all 
“ ranks, professions, or occupations in this country.”* • 
To this state of public feeling the London Magistrates 
were however a signal exception.. When in August the 
King issued a Proclamation for suppressing rebellion and 
sedition in America and preventing traitorous correspon- 
dence with that country, and wherr that Proclamation 
Avas read forth at the Royal ExchUnge, Wilkes, as Lord 
Mayor, would not •allow the Mace to be carried, nor 
the usual forms of n^spcct*to bo observed; and at the 
close of the ceremony his partisans raised a hiss.^ At 
nearly the same tim^ the City chiefs endeavoured to draAv 
llis Majesty into an unseemly contest, bytdeclining to 
present an Address, unless the King would r^ei^o ^ 
seated on his throne. “ I am ever ready,” rejoined th*e 
King, “ to receive Addresses and Petitions, but I am the 
“judge where.” 'fluu’c is reason to believe that even in 
the the larger number disapproved this low ayd petty 
game of faction in their chiefs. Certain it is at least that 
loyal Addresses — declaring in §trong terms att^hm^t* 
to the Til rone and ConstiUition and disapprobation of the 
insurgent Colonies — came in at this time spontaneous and 
unsolicited from every part of the kingdom, — from the 
tradii^ towns, as J^Ianche^ter and Lj\^c*rpool, no loss than 
from The rural districts. * 

It Avas under circumstances thus unfavourable to the 
issue of his mission that Richard Penn brought over the 
“ Olive-branch” — tRe Petition, namely, from Congress 
to the King. On the 1st of September Penn himself, ac- 
cornjuinied bf Arthur Lee, delivered it for presentation to 
Lord Dartmouth. llis Lordship received it from their 
hands in silence. Three days afterwards he jnformed 
them by letter that to this Petition net answer wouM be 
giA^en. It was deeme^d that iince tfie Congi-ess had ^bcU 
not only without the King’s permisstpn but against liis 
injunctions; since it was in fact % self-eoni«tituted body; 
and since it Ipid sanctiofiRd and directed the taking up 
anus against Majesty ; its iiuthority had no claim to 

♦ Burke’s Correspondence, vol. ii p. 68. 

t Animal Begistcr, 1775, p. 149, 
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any recon:nition .nor its Petition to any reply. Some 
degree of just weight may be acknowledged as attaching 
to tliese considerations. Yet after all they amount to little 
more than a punctilio — a punctilio, namely, as to the 
rank and title of the» persons petitioning — a punctilio 
wdiicii, as all parties when too late perceived, ought by no 
means to have barred a* practical consideration of the Pe- 
tition itself. Evenp then, perhaps, the terms not indeed 
expressed but impliecl in that Petition might if welcomed 
have averted the furthef- growth of civil strife, ainl once 
more united. together the two* great branches of the British 
race.^ Its rejection on the contrary, though little considered 
at the time in England, w'as never forgotten in America. 
An American liistorian records that afterwards, when 
(pressed) by the calamities of war, a doubt would sometimes 
arise in the minds of many of his countrymen, whether 
they had not been too hasty in their refistaiice to their 
parent state. To such minds,” he ^dds, “it was usual 
“ to present the second Petition of Congress to th# King, 
*• observing thereon that all the blood anS all the*guiltol‘ 
war must be charged to British and not to American 
“ counsels.” ^ ^ 

Discarding this last^ overture of reconciliation, and 
cheered on by the y)opular favour at home, the Ministers 
determined that Pitidiarnent should convoked for an 
early day, the 26th of October, and that the King^s Speech 
should contain no vague expressions, but a clear and ex- 
plicit .scheme of policy. That document accordingly was 
framed with no common care. It Began by inveighing in 
strong terms against the “ desperate conspiracy ” and 
“ general revolt ” in ^fTorth America. It called for deci- 
sive exertions, announcing a large increase both in the 
land an(J^tlic sea forces, and consequently greater estimates. 
Anfi it added that “ In testimony of my affection for my 
“ people I have sent to foe garrisons of Gibraltar and 
“ Port Mahon a part of my Electoral troops, in order that 
“ a larger number of tlie established forces of this kingdom 
“ may be applied to the mahi^enance of Jts authority.” 
The King, it was subj&feed, had roeei^d most friendly 

• Komsay’s History^of the American Kevolution, vol. k p. 214. ed 
1793 , ♦ 
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offers of foreign assistance. Slioulcl he in consequonw 
make any treaties he would not fail tt) lay them before 
his Parliament. In another paragraph His Majl^sty de- 
clared Iiimscdf ready to receive the misled with tenderness* 
and mercy ; for which purpose he intended to give 
authority to certain persons upon the spot to receive the 
submission of any repentant ColcyYy, and to grant general 
or particular pardons or indemnities in such a manner and 
to such persons as they should think *111. 

Some men were ^jot wanting^ even among the King’s 
official servants, to discern *the danger of so extreme a 
course. In the month of August the Duke of G**afton 
had written to Lord North warmly urging the nec<‘ssity 
of a reconciliation ^vit)l America, Lord North did not 
reply for s<*ven weeks ; when he did it was%y enclosing 
a Draft of the King’s intended Speech,* Ilereitpoff tlA 
Duke came to ^)urn and resigned his post as Privy Seal, 
In the audience whicli he had of the King, as ho tells us 
in his Memoirs, h$ ventured to avow his apprehension.^. 

I adiied tha 1 i| deluded themselves, his Mini.sft'Ts werv 
deluding His Majesty. The King vouclisal’ed to dej>fite* 
‘the business much at large ;»lie informed mc/thatf a 
‘ large body of German troops was to join our forces, and 
‘ appeared astonished when I answered earnestly that 
‘ Ilis Majesty would find too late thj,t twice that number 
‘ woald only incifbase the disgrace and never effect bis 
‘ purpose.” 

The retirement of Grafton gave occasion to several 
chang«:*s. Lord Dartmouth, as pacific in his views but 
less re.« 5 olute in his purposes, quitted the American Secre- 
taryship and succeeded the Duke as Privy Seal. The 
American ^cretarysliip w’as bestowed on Lord George 
Germaine, whose military knowledge and undoubted 
talents ill atoned to the Government for his %:aslL and 
violent temper. Another of the •S<?cretaries of Stale, 
Lord llochford, was replaced l^y Lord Weymouth. • * 

Thus freed from official ties the Duke of Grafton took 
a public part against the^MinistA's in thef debate on the 
Address. General Conway, so« lately another of their 

♦ 

* The letter of Iiord North to the Duke of Grafton, dated October 
20. 1 7 75 •will be found Jn the Annendix to fliis Volume 
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wlleagues, likewise spoke against them in tlie House of 
Commons. In b^th Houses nevertheless tlie Govern- 
^ inent was upheld by vast majorities ; and tlirongh tlie 
whole remainder of the Session the mrunbers of tlie Op- 
position were never successful though always strenuous in 
their /-‘flTorts. — Fn tluMnonth of November th<*y displayed 
especial activity. They (‘xamin(‘d Mr. P(‘nn at the Bar 
of the House of Lords, and proceeded to move that the 
Petition which lie hud brought from Congress aiibnled 
grotind of conciliation. Th(?y raised debates in both 
llaus(*s against the employing foieign troops without the 
consent of J*arliament. Defeated on these occasions by 
overwhelming nenihi'rs they spe<l ^lo better in various 
motions fencing to jieaco with America that were suhse- 
^{ucytly made by Burke and Fox, by Aldermen Sawbridg(* 
and (3}iver, by David Hartley, and by the Duke of 
Grafton. The ( Jovtu-ninent was kft full liberty to 
pursue its negotiations with petty German* Princes for 
the hire of imu'cenary troops. It Vas ^ble to# carry 
thrfuigfi before Christinas a new measim*, whifth was 
^thc American Prolnbitory Bill, and was •first 
hfouglu forward by Lord North himself on the 20th of 
November. By this Bill the Boston Port Act and the 
two Restraining Acts of tlie last Session were repealed, 
as no longer appli<ial>le to the altered state of things. 
But all trade and eomnierce with the*thirleen insurgent 
Colonies was absolutely iiitenlicted so long as tlieir re- 
bellion should eontinue. The Bill authorized the capture 
of American vessels or goods, makkng them tlui property 
of the captors, 'riio prisoners taken on sucli occasions 
might be pressed for sailors, and sent to ^erve against 
llu ir countrymen. Harsh as were these clauses in them- 
selves they were no less harshly d^dended in argument. 
Thuis Lfird Mansfield in supporting them reminded tlie 
^ Peers of tlie sayingtif a Swedish GencTal in the reign of 
GiT^tavus Adolphus, who had foibted to the enemy, and 
exclaiin<‘d to his (fwn soldiers: “ISIy lads, you see those 
“ men yonder ; if you do n<it^kill them, they will kill 
“ you ! ” * ^ ^ • 

By this Bill moreover, in its last and, in design at least. 
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its more conciliatory clause, the King was authorized Jb 
send to America Commissioners selected by himself witli 
great, nay it might almost be said unlimited, authority. 
They were to grant pardons, and inquire into grievances ;* 
tliey wore to liave the sole power of judging ^yhetlier the 
whole O’* any part of any Colony showed a disposition to 
return to its alh'giance, and on 4heir so declaring it, tlie 
restrictions of the Bill as applied to,that Colon}’- or part 
of a Colony were at once to cease. • •Such then, after so 
many previous fail«res, was the new l(*gislative weapon 
luirh d against AiiK'rica. As Burke some time afterwards 
said, bitterly indeed but most truly, — “It affbids no 
“ matter for v(‘ry ])l^*asing rejection observe that our 
“ subjects diminish as our laws increase! 

It may he doubted whether tlie administration would 
have stood its ground quite so firmly, had L(»rd tJhtithaJn 
continued to hgiiich His thunder-holts against it. But he 
was now a^ain confined to his house, nay sometimes to 
his # 00011 , By illness. Again at this time do we find an 
almo.B: total Wank in his correspondence ; no letter pro- 
ceeMing from himself : the few to him opened and aclgiovv* , 
lodged hy Lady Chatham; only his nearest* kindl'ed 
admitted to sec him ; and only the least exciting topics 
mentioned in his presence. During the winter of 1775 
Loid Camden, tlu* most intimate ^f his friends and his 
nci^iboiir in Kent, writes as follows ; “ Lord Cliartham 
“ continues in the same melancholy way; and the house 
“ is so shut up that his sons are not permitted to receive 
“ visitors.” j* His illness at this time appears to have* 
closely resembled both in kind and duration that which 

had befallen him in his last administration. He had then 

• 

• Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 1777. Sec alsogthe masterly* 
Protest of Lords Aberfravenny. Uockinj^uim, &e. against Biis Bil} 
(Dec. 1.5. 177.5). I la^vc^no (l#ubt of its being Burke’s. Lord 
liockingham wius wliolly ineap.al>le of such a eom)>osition, Jnd onf 
other occasions at least wc find Burke <!hiplovcd iu writing the 
Protests for bis TiOrdsbi])’s jp%rty. (imrke’s C()rres])ondcncc, vol. ii. 
p. 14.) Tndctd the relatmn bctwe§n these two statesmen is best 
described in three ^^^)rds by KorJec Walpole where he sjwaks of 
Burke as being “ Lord Bockinghaiifs governor ! ” (To Sir II. Mann, 
May 6^1770 j * 

t To the Duke of Crafton, January 4. 1776. MS 
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boen secluded from the world, from the spring of 1767 
until the spring of 1769. Now again he was secluded 
from the world from the spring of 1775 until the spring 
of 1777, when as we shall find he once more emerged 
into public^ life with undiminished brilliancy and powers. 

Th^re was only one point of public moment on which 
during this second perio/1 of eclipse the will or the wish 
of Chatham was di^splayed. His eldest son, Lord Pitt, 
had entered the aim.y; had become aide-di*-camp to 
General Carleton in Can.ada, and in.^^he autumn of 1775 
was sent home with despatches. The question arising of 
his return to his post, Chatham, by the hand of his wife, 
intimated to General Carleton that, “from bis fixed opi- 
“ nion with Regard to the continuance of the unhappy war 
“ with our fellow- subjects in America,** he deemed it ne- 
clssarytb withdraw his son from such a service. Another 
officer of rank, a Howard, Earl of EiSngh^tn, had already 
on the same grounds resigned his commission* also. These 
resignations being openly made gavd matter for 4 much 
public cbinment. That must indeed, cried the friends of 
Che colonists, be a guilty and a wretched war, when even 
thd Mines ter who conquered Canada will not allow his 
son to uusheath the sword for its defence ! 

In America the approach of winter did not arrest the 
progress of hostilitjps. Small privateers were fitted 
out, ki several of the New England portS, to cruise artainst 
the British trade. In requital the British chiefs at 
Boston despatched early in October two vessels under 

* Lieutenant Mowat with a small deta<;hincnt of troops on 
board, and with instructions to annoy and destroy the 
shipping along the southward coast. Lieutepant Mowat 
appeared off the town*- of Falmouth, where, far exceed- 
ing his original instructions, lie set fire, not only the 

•shipsin tlte harbour but likewise the town itself. About 
‘five hundred houses* were thus wantonly and cruelly con- 

• s*umfed ; and at the same time thd Lieutenant was re- 
ported to have declared that general orders had been 
given by the British Ministry tp^burn the seaport towns. 
Such a report, not promptiy^contradieted, produced general 
and just indignation in America; rendering the spirit of 
resistance both more intense and more widely diffused. 
It appears, however, ‘from the authentic documents which 
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are still preserved in the State Paper Office, and which 
the Americans themselves have since published, that no 
such orders had been given by the British Ministers— 
that at the destruction of Falmouth they expressed con- 
cern and surprise, and required, in a tone of reprimand, 
that all the particulars of this act should be prqmptly 
transmitted to them for the inspection of the King. * 

In the great southern state of Virginia Lord Dunmore 
had some time since retired for safety on board the Fowey 
man-of-war. At this*period, having collected a small naval 
force, he made a feeble attempt to recover his lost ground. 
He landed at Norfolk, decreed the establishment o^ 'mar- 
tial law, and issued % proclamation offering freedom to all 
slaves, the property of rebels, who would repair to his 
standard and bear arms for the King. Earlier in the 
contest such an offer, however desperate, might yet have 
been decisive.# But* now, the Governor having once 
already withdrawn from his province, the slaves might 
reasoiiiibly ddubt his power to give effect to his intentions. 
Accor(?ingly L^d Dujiiraore received the accession* of only 
a fe^ hundred negroes, wliom he found an encumbrance 
far rather than a help. The colonists meanwhile (/etacl?ed 
a force against him, and his advanced guard under Captain 
Fordyce was defeated in a skirmish at Great Bridge on 
the 9th of December. Lord Diminoise re-embarked, leav- 
ing Norfolk in the hands of tlie Americans. On the plea 
tliat their riflemen upon the wharfs prevented liini from 
obtaining supplies, but in truth wdth unjustifiable severity, 
he burned to the ground that whole town, one of the most 
thriving upon the Chesapeak, and containing no less than 
eight thousaiiid inhabitants. He ling(‘red for some time 
longer on the coast, but could affiiieve nothing bej^ond 


* Sec the extracts from our State Paper pffice as o])taincd % Mr. 
JarcMi iSparks aiul produced by in u valuable note ; (Wasliing, 
ton’s Writings, vol, iii. p. 520.) He suspects^ that Admiral Graves, 
who had some resentment against the T^oj)le of Falmouth from the 
obstructions which they hn^ given to tlie shipmefit of masts, may 
]>erhap8 have lit^en implicated in the-^rash step of his subordinate. 
But Mr. Sparks adds, ‘^No part of this reproach can rightfully attach 
“ to the British Ministry. The act had no higher source than the 
“ wouridgd pride of a subordinate officer coinciding with the hasty 
“ resontiucnt of his superior in command.’* * 
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;lns cruel act of vengeance, and at last sending lus libe- 
rated slaves to tiKi West Indies, he quitted the shores of 
this once loyal and contented Colony for ever. 

" It was to the north, lioweAer, tliat the principal 
Ivopc'S of the Congress were at this time directed. Earlier 
in th^ year, as I have elsewhere shown, they had pas‘-ed 
a Resolution renouncing in most explicit terms the idea 
of any expedition against or into Canada. This Reso- 
lution, passed on t\e 1st of June, was by their orders 
translated into P>encli qnd distribiUed along the shores 
of the St. Lawrence. Yet ous the 27th of the same month 
the s;;mo Assembly passed other Resolutiohs instructing 
Piiilip Schuyler, ^one of their new-made Generals, to pro- 
ceed without delay to Tieonderaga, and, if he found it 
practicable, immediately to take possession of St. John’s 
‘^ainl Montreal, and pursue any other measures in Canada 
“ whieh might have a tendeney to promote the peace and 
“security of these Colonies.”’*^ The autumn came on, 
however, before the pn^parations for tliis objrct com- 
jd(‘te, ami two or three thousand men collected cm Lake 
<»Cdi!ji^mplain. 'I'lien the command devolved on General 
l\f ontL^cuntTv. an ofhc(‘r of courage and skill, much beloved 
in |>riva<(‘ life for his generous and honourable qualiti<‘s 
I^mh'r liim served Kiban Allen ; whilst it was intended 
that Benedict Arnqld, pressing forward from anotlier 
quarter, should join him upon the St. Lawrence with a 
body of New England \olunleers. 

G(‘neral Carleton, to whom whenever it was found con- 
venient designs of in\ asif)n were scfe readily ascribed, bad 
not it! truth a sutheient force for the defence of his own 
province, lie had refused the proffered aid /)f seven bun- 

^ Xote^to Sparks’s Washington, vol. p. 41. These Inst 
jh'sotutions being kejjt secret are not printed in the Journals. Hard 
t<isk to on this occasion eidier the good faith or the 

VonVistcncy of the American rulers!* Mr. Sparks attcmj)ts it, by 
pleading that in the interval between their two llcsolutions they had 
reecived reports' that Genial Carleton was ])reparing an invasion 
against theinsehes. But the apologist* forgets that^ even some days 
jirevious to their Resolution oft>the Ist of June, they had in the nn^st 
solemn mariner declare I themselves in jiossession of “indubitable 
evidence ” that such an invasion was designed. Look hack to 
p. 61. of this volume. * • 
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dred warriors from the Six Nations tribe of Indians ; l?e 
could muster but few French levi(*s*; and only eijrht 
hundred Britisli troops served under liis command, AVitli 
means so scanty he could olhM’ no etr< ctual elu^ck to the* 
advance of the Americans. They he;ran by ]iassin<r Lake 
Champlain and besieging the fo1-ts of C’ham1i)ly ^jd St. 
John’s, which after a prolonged ^resi.^tamai they reduced. 
During thes6 sieges Ethan Allen, at the head of a detach- 
ment, made an imprudent attemptj*> surprise the city of 
IMoiltreal, but meethig a small l^ody of British he was de- 
feated, taken prisoner, ai:(^l sent to England in irons. 
GeiK'ral iMontgorncry was joined by several parties of 
Indians whom the rejection of Carlcjon had otlendcd. 
But among the Canadians themselves, contrary to the 
expectations of Congress, he found no sympathy nor 
succour. • • f 

Meanwhile (^olonek Arnold, having repaired to tlu* camp 
in Miissaehijsetts, obtained from Wasliington a detachment 
of oin thouswid mc^i. Washington also su[)plied him wdth 
a }*ro^aniatio» to the people of Canada, and with*dctail<‘d 
insta'uclioiis for his conduct. Among these instruej[ions» 
we may observe the following: If Lord C'hatlJlm^ ^>ti 
*• should he in Canada, and in any way fall into your 
“ power, you are enjoined to treat him with all possible 
(Uderence and respect. You eanpot err in paying too 
ini^di honour teethe son of so illustrious a character and 
so triK* a Iriend to America.’'^ At the head of his 
thousand men Arnold proceeded to the execution of the 
daring and skilful sc^ieme which himself had formed. He * 
ascended the river Kennebec in boats, working against a 
sti-eain so strong that on an average* the men waded more 
than half the way. “ You woul4 have taken them for 
“ amidiibious an i in ds ! ’^writes Arnold to his General. 
Thence, with increaihle fatigue, he pierc(?d t^iroi^^li a • 
dismal wilderness of swamps and w«)ofls, with sometimes • 
a craggy height to cKiwb, and the men carrying all^the « 
way their boats and their provisions ^n their shoulders. 
At I(*ngth, amidst other perils fPom falls Iiiid rapids, he 
again emharl^d, descenaing tljj?€*omantic and sequestered 
valley of tlie Chau3iere. So extreme were his distresses, 

• 

* Iifttnictions for polonel Benedict Artfcld, Sept. 14, I77r>. 
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that during the three or four last days of the march even 
dogs were killed fhr food and greedily devoured.* Thus 
towards the middle of November the people of Quebec 

* beheld to their amazement the remains of this hardy band 
f ‘merged from the wilderness and appearing on Point 
Levi^, opposite their cify. Had not the river intervened, 
and some time been required to provide canoes, the ca- 
pital of Canada mu^t have fallen an easy pi%y to Arnold 
in the first moments of panic and surprise. As it was, 
jiothing saved it but thp promptitude and energy of a 
British officer, Colonel Macle^yi, in marching to its rescue. 
Repulsed in his attempt upon the city, and apprehensive 
of a sally from JMaclean, Arnold ^ow retreated some 
twenty miles up the St. Lawrence, fixing his station at 
Point aux i>erables, and thus interposing between 
Quebec* and Montreal. 

At these tidings, nearly coinciding in^ time with tlio 
surrender of the fort at St. John’s, General Carleton per- 
ceived the necessity of hastening to "the si^ccour of the 
ciapitaL* Leaving Montreal to its fate die assiamed a 
*fish^;*man’s garb, embarked in a whale-boat, and made use 
of^mufAed oars. Thus he passed by night, and as it 
(dianced without discovery, through the enemy’s craft on 
the St. Lawrence. Thus he arrived at Quebec and thence- 
forth, as his scanty fpree required, confined himself solely 
to its protection and defence. On ' the other 'iiand, 
Gi^neral Montgomery, having occupied Montreal, pro- 
ceeded down the river and effected his junction with 
Arnold at the Point aux Tremblet'. The whole body, 
under Montgomery’s chief command, then advanced 
against the capital, and climbed the heights qF Abraham, 
so famous for the exploit of WQfe, 

Unlike Wolfe, Montgomery did nyt at this period feel 
in'‘'his comrades and his cause. It is observed by 

• one of the best American historians that though he had 

efnbraced the American cause with enthusiasm he had 
“ become wearied^ of its service.” f Even before he 

♦ Life of Arnold by Sparly, p. 41.* 

t Marshall's Life of Washin^^ton, vol. ii. p.«i300. The faults of the 
American troops in Canada, officers as well as soldiers, are fully por- 
trayed by another of their countrymen, Dr. Bamsay. (Histoiy of the 
Revolution, voL i. p. 25 S.) ^ 
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marched from Montreal he had declared his purpose -of 
resigning his commission at the end of this campaign. So 
accomplished an officer could not vicwwithout disgust the 
insubordination and ill-conduct of his troo])S. The com- 
mon tie of loyalty to the Crown being once removed, the 
soldiers from one Colony paid nb respect to the officers 
from another, and but little t(j their own. Each man 
deemed himself the most fitting arbiter of the degree of 
obedience which he was bound tg ^ivc. Still more did 
each man think liiniiself entitled to judge of the propriety 
of the measures proposedLio be pursued. Although by 
tlie terms of their enlistment they were to be discharged 
in a few weeks, there was a general desire to anticipate 
that period. There Were complaints, not indeed unfounded, 
of the toilsome service and the wintry season. Even in 
Arnold’s little band, far superior in spirit to the rcsi., and 
notwithstanding Ar^iold’s own prowess and personal as- 
cendency, kis rear-guard, commanded by Colonel Enos, 
had lost coarage *and gone home. There was delay in 
every., movement, however needful; there was repining 
against every punishment, however just ; above all there 
was difficulty in enforcing thafeoi'der which th^" parting 
words of Washington had so wisely enjoined — to forbear 
most scrupulously from plundering or injuring even those 
who were known as enemies to their cause. 

Bearing up against these and many other disadvan- 
tages with undaunted gallantry, Montgomery, before 
sunrise on the last day of the year and amidst a heavy 
faU of snow, led forjvard his now far diminished troops 
to the attack He had ranged them in two divisions on 
separate sides ; the one was commanded by himself ; the 
other committed to Arnold. But,<as in the case of Wolfe, 
they were encountered* with equal bravery. A tre- 
mendous fire of grfpe-shot was opened upon Oben^ and 
among the first who fell was Montgotnery himself. Ar- 
nold also was sever#!^ wouhded and carried fron> the 
field. The loss of such leaders was tspeodily felt by the 
assailants ; on every side^they were repulsed, and a sally 
being made by the garrison, p.early four hundred men 
belonging to ArnoM’s division were surrounded and made 
prisoners. 

The '‘Congress on learning the eyents before Quebec 
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Jessed a vote, with the strongest expressions of concern, 
that a monument^ should be erected to botok<*n tlu*ir 
‘‘ veneration for their late General Richard Montgomc‘i*v.’’ 
.They raised Arnold to the rank of Brigadier Geiunal, 
and invested him for the time with the chief command in 
Canada. Under such^trying circumstances it was far 
from Kn enviable distinction. Thus writes Arnol<l him- 
self : “ Many of the trobps are dejected and an\i(»ns to 
“ get home, and some have actually set oif ; hut 1 shall 
“ endeavour to continfie the blockade while ther(‘ are any 
*’ hopes of success.” Th^ l)locka<le was aeeordiugly eon- 
tinue.d, in name at least, thrdhgh the rest of the winter; 
the gSrrison having however little real ditliculty in ob- 
taining the supplies, as of wood, \Wiicli I bey recjuired ; 
and neither tparty choosing as yet to renew the attack 
i^)oik tli^ other. 

Another blockade — that of Boston — Avas in like man- 
ner maintained through the winter month^!. Washington 
had deemed it feasibh' to attack thc^city in boats, and 
more tl^an once brought forward a project Vor thaf pur- 
pose, but was checked by the unanimous opinion against 
'it pff^his olhcers in a eoui\eil of war. B(‘sides the delieient 
supply of pow^der, and Ibe other ditticnilies of his situ- 
ation whieli have elsewhere been c\i)lain(‘d, he had also 
to strive against the evils resulting from th(‘ short ptudods 
of enlistment. Thes^ evils Avere such tlpit, as Washington 
deefaros, no person avIio had not Avitnessed them ?*ould 
form an idea of tludr extent. 11c adds: ‘‘ Jt takes you 
‘‘ two or three months to bring ncAV men acipiainted Avith 
their duty: it takes a longer tinu* to bring a people of 
“ the temper and genius of these into such a subordinate 
“ way of thinking as is necessary l*or a sobiser. Befoi’e 
this is accomplished the lime approaelu‘s for their dis- 
“ missal, ^and you are beginning to iiijake interest for their 
cofitinuance for another limited period ; in the doing of 
AYjiicli you are obliged t« relax jn your disei[)line, in 
order as it were Jo curry favour Avith them. Thus the 
“ latter part cf time is employed in undoing Avhat 

“ the lirst Avas accomplishing ! % Washington found also 
that the patriotism ot*5^cAv Enghsud, Avhicli he had 
admired at a distance, was by no means so conspicuous 
when closely viewed. Thus he charges the Coiyiccticut 
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troops with ‘‘ scandalous conduct,” observing of them thai 
“ a dirty mercenary spirit pervad(‘s th^ whole.” And of 
Massachusetts he remarks: ‘‘Notwithstanding all the 
“ public virtue which is ascribed to these people, there is • 
“ no nation under the sun, that I ever came across, which 
“ pays greater adoration to money than they io.” And 
again, in another place : “ Such a dearth of public [sf)irit] 

“ and want of virtue ; such stock ^jobbing and fertility in 
“ all the low arts to obtain advantijges of one kind or 
“ another in this great change of military management, 

“ I never saw before, and pray God I may never be 
witness to again ! ” ^ 

No wonder if at that time, under such circumstances 
and with such coadjutors, this great flian regretted — 
never indeed tlie cause he had espoused — btft sometimes 
the rank he had accepted. — “Could I have fiDreseerf 
“ what I have, and ajp like to, experience, no consider- 
‘‘ ation upon^eaPth should have induced me to accept tliis 
“ command. *A regiment, or any subordinate depart- 
“ ment^ would Ipvc been accompanied with ten times the 
“ satisfaction — perhaps ten times the honour.” 

Meanwhile the English, enclosed in Boston, hachtef^u- 
counter evils of another kind. The small-pox raged 
among them, and so ill-contrived was the commissariat 
that, notwithstanding their command of the sea, their 
supplies, both of fo#d and fuel, were fteither plentiful nor 
constant. It became impossible to supply fresh meat or 
vegetables even to the sick and wounded. It became 
necessary in some ca^es to pull down houses, that the 
timber might be us?d for firing. Many perplexities 
moreover arose in the mind of their General. It seemed 
to him that l^onsidering the enemj^’s works around the 
bay, and the thorough disaffection in the province, Boston 
would be a most unfafourable point from whence to issue 
in the ensuing spring, and begin tl^e campaign agrfinst 
the insurgents. It se^m^d to lum far preferable that ^Jie • 
army should be embarked and directed towards New 

• 

• • 

Letters to Jbseph Reed, Nov. 2g.#1775, Februaiy 1. and lo. 
1776, and to the Presftent of Congress, Dec. 4. 1775. Most of 
those passages or ^ithets have been excluded fron: Mr. Sparks's 
conipilatiqp. 
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^York, where means of transport were plenty, where the 
friends of the King were numerous, and where his 
standard might feest be raised. Such had also been the 
opinion of his predecessor in office, General Gage.* The 
Ministry in London, impressed by views such as these 
from so C€»ncuiTii)g and so conmetent advisers, gave their 
asseiit to them, authorizing Howe to remove the troops 
from Boston whenever®lie might judge it expedient. His 
own inferior officers, unapprised of this design, were 
rather disposed to^ihurmur at the neglect of England. 
Thus writes one of them : For these last six weeks or 
‘‘ near two months we ha^e been better amused than 
“ coftld possibly be exjiected in our situation. We had 
“ a theatre, wo'^had balls, and there is actually a sub- 
“ scription -rin foot for a masquerade. England seems 
to hst^c forgot us, and we endeavoured to forget our- 
selves.” t 

Such was the state of things at" Bostmi when early in 
Marcdi, the rigour of the cold having somewhat abated, 
Gener|i,l Washington, having received large reiliforce- 
ments, roused his troops to offensive bperations. He 
began, .to throw up worlds on Dorchester Heights, facing 
the cify on the side opposite to Charleston, and com- 
manding the British lines on Boston Neck. Thus it be- 
came necessary for the British commander either to 
dislodge the enemy or to evacuate tlie place. General 
Howe, as we have seen, was not unprepared for thS latter 
alternative; nevertheless he deemed it ignominious to give 
way at once before the advancing “rebels,” and determine<i 
on an immediate attack, being, afe he states, encouraged 
in this hazardous enterprise by the ardour of his troops. 
The vanguard, consisting of several regimento, was already 
embarked, and fell down to Castle William, from whence 
the despent was to be made. TMius a general action 
a 

€ 

^ Despatch of General Gag^' to th^ Earl of Dartmouth, July 24. 
1775. also Lord Barrington’s Life by the Bishop of Durham (p. 
140.), by whicl^ it appear^ that so early as November 12. 1774, ^e 
Secretary at War had suggested to the Cabinet whether the troops 
and their General “ should n^t-he directed to leavh a place where at 
** present tliey can do no good and may So harm.” — How just a 
forcasight of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill I 
t Letter;, March 3. jl776. American Archived, voL v. p, 425. 
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seemed close at hand, to be fought on the anniversary erf 
that event most unjustly and wrongfuljy termed the Mas- 
saci*e of Boston. That event was fresh in the minds o£ 
the enemy, and a cry of “Remember the fifth of March!” 
ran along the American lines. At this crisis the intended 
combatants were parted hy a higher power %han their 
own. A most violent storm arose, scattering the British 
boats, and rendering their attofnpt impracticable. By 
the time that it could bo renewed thejvorks on Dorchester 
Heights had so much advanced an(f had grown so strong 
that, as General Howe conceived, they could no longer 1x3 
assailed with any prospect 3f success. According re- 
verting to his first idea, he made hasty preparations to 
embark the troops afid evacuate the tJWn. Here again 
he had to strive against the shameful negligsrce whicli «t 
tiiat period pervaded the whole civil administration of tl^ 
British military servme. Thus writes one of his officers ; 
“ When the, trilnsports came to be examined they were 
“ void of bot^ pro\dsions and forage. If any are got (»n 
“ boafjj to-day^ it will be as muoh as can be clone.. Never 
“ w^re troops in so disgraceful a situation ; and that not 
“ in the least our own fault, op owing to any wafft^of* 
“ skill or discretion in our commanders, but entirely 
“ owing to Great Britain being fast asleep. I. pity Ge- 
“ neral Howe from my soul !”* 

Na compact or invention of any kind passed between 
the British and American commanders ; but, through* the 
mediation of the “ Select Men ” of Boston, thei’c was in 
some degree a tacit understanding, that if during the em- 
barkation the troops krere not molested, the town should 
not be injured. During this interval, however, Castle 
William waif wholly dismantled, ai^d in great part demo- 
lished. On the morning of the 17th the last of the 
British troops embarked, and that same afterno^ Boston 
was entered by General Israel Putn^n> and the Ametican 
vanguard. Washing^pi^ himself visited the town 
day, and found himself enthusiastically welcomed. The 
British fleet however, with the tr#ops on beard, remained 
ten days longer in NantdisRet Roads. As it proved they 
were only completing the prepfrations for their voyage, 

♦ See the American Archives, v<^. v. p. 426. 

G ? f 
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^)ut Wasliington might reasonably apprehend that they 
designed a partkig blow. His apprehensions on this 
subject were increased by the moderate esteem in which 

• he held the men of Massachusetts. Thus he writes : “ I 
“ am taking every precaution I can to guard against the 

evil ; bflt we have ft hind of people to deal with who 
wiR not fear danger tjll the bayonet is at their breast ; 
“ and then they are susceptible enough of it.” * 

Having with m6<ih ado made the shi})s seaworthy, 
General Howe set sail, directing his course to Halifax, 
which he designed as the h(jjid quarters of his army until 
the H^dnforceinents from England should arrive. F'rom 
the gri(;vous deficiencies of th(‘ transport service he had 
been coniptdled fo leave behind a iSrge amount of stores 
and ordnance, and to spike many excellent pieces of ar- 
^ilk'ty.t On the other hand he had taken with him, 
at their own urgent recpiest, abc^c a thousand of the 
inhabitants of Boston, who had espoused ^liG cause of the 
parent state, and who dreaded on th«t account the ven- 
geance*of their countrymen. Before they had ei]ft6arked 
,lliey had, as Washington informs his brother, publicly 
d%cT?ircjl tliat ‘‘if they thought the most abject submission 
would procure them peace they never would have 
“ stirredf” f Indeed throughout this contest, and amidst 
all the qualities dis^dayed by the Americans' — many of 
tho^e qualities being entitled to high respect aneb com- 
mendation — there was none certainly less amiable than 
their merciless rancour against those among them who 
- adhered to the Royal side. In reference to those, a fero- 
cious saying came to bo current in America, that though 
we are commanded to forgive our enemies, we are nowhere 
commanded to forgive our friends.;]: In reference to them 

* To J(!feeph Reed, March 25. 1776. Washington’s army at this 

• time, by the Adjutanrs peturn, amounted to 21,800 men, of which 

•nuiiybcr however 2,700 were eickT (Lifii^ ty Sparks, p. 175.) Howe’s 
troops by their Provisi#)n lleturiKs were only 7,579 besides the men in 
hospital, amounting to between five and six hundred more, (Ame-. 
rican Archives, vol. v. p. 489.) • • ^ 

t Letter to John Augusflie Washingtem, March 31. 1776, as 
printed in the American Archives. 

1 Grahame’s History, vol. iv. p. 321. Mr. jGrrahame does not 
ficem to be aware that ihis saying is q acted by Bacon in Wiis Essay 
« ( 
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true Jedburgh justice was more tiian once administered — ! 
first the punisliment, then the accusatiSn, and last of all 
the evidence*! In reference to them, tlie most ordinary 
feelings of compassion were suspen<le«l. Even so generous 
and exalted a mind as Wasliiiigtor^’s does not al^vays form 
an exception to this remark. 'Ilius in the letter te> his 
brother, from which I just now efuoted, he speaks of the 
exiles from BovSton in terms that hc.would never surely 
have applied to any other of the Imfhan race. ‘‘ By all 
“ accounts there never existed a more miserable set of 

“ beings than these wretchedfereatnres are They 

“ chose to commit themselves to the mercy of the v^S-ves, 
“ at a tempestuous season, rather than meet their offended 

“ countrymen One or two have <}pne what a 

‘‘ great many ought to have done long ago — committed 
^‘suicide!” ' 

To the Amerk;ans t^e recovery of Boston, after so many 
struggles an3 so prytracted a blockade, became a natural 
topic ^f triumph. The Congress voted that in commemo- 
ration of this gT*eat event there should be struck a* Medal 
in g*>ld and bronze ; and it was struck accordinffly^not 
indeed (since they lacked an artist) in America, ^ut ^y 
their direction, in France.* It was ordered that in token 
of their gratitude the Medal should bear the effigy and the. 
praise of Washington as Assertor o&their Freedom ; and 
this ^ote was accompanied by another of conlial thanks. — 
Washington remained a few days longer at Boston, busy 
in levelling the works upon the Neck and making othc^r 
needful arrangement* By that time it was well under- 
stood that the next main object of British enterprise was 
to be New Ifork, and to New York, therefore, Washing- 


on Revenge, and ascril^d fo the invention of Co8in<^ Duke of 
Florence. • • 

* This fine medal is not in the <^llection of the British 
])ut I have seen it there ni the Cabinet belonging to Mr. llav»^ins, 
and I have another in my own possession. •It has often been en- 
graved. On the one side appej^p the hc^d of WtisMngton — adskr- 
TORi LTBERTATiif; — on the ot^er side a^view of the American officers 
on Dorchester HeighiB with Bosit)n in the distance and the 
inscription Bostoniom REcuPERATtiir ; — hostibus primo fuoatis; 
by these last wofds plainly renouncing all the idle vaunts of 
Lexington. 

G 3 
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\on and the greater part of his army now repaired. He 
found time however for a rapid visit to Philadelphia, so 
, as to concert his future measures with the leaders of the 
Congress. 

In England meanwjiile the expected reinforcements 
were* being urged, though scarcely with the requisite 
vigour and celerity. The Cabinet had entertained some 
hopes of Russian aiwciliaries, but the negotiation for that 
object could not be*n1atured. Early in the year treaties 
were signed with the Latidgravo of Hesse for taking into 
British pay twelve thousand* of his men ; with the Duke 
of Brunswick and other petty potentates of Germany for 
five thousand mote. These little Princes, seeing the need 
of England, #vhich did not choose to lean, as she might 
and ^hqjild have done, on her own right arm, insisted on 
obtaining, and did obtain, most usurious terms. Under 
the name of levy-money there was fo be pai^ to them the 
price of thirty crowns for every foot-^ldier^ Under the 
name qf subsidy each of their Serene Highnesses was 
moreover to be indulged with a yearly 8U*m, irrespective 
of the pay and subsistenje of the troops ; and on the plea 
that in this case no certain number of years was stipu- 
lated as the term of service, the Landgrave of Hesse 
claimed and was promised a double subsidy, namely 
4d0,0()0 crowns a year ! The men wepe to enter into pay 
befeh'o they began to march ! The subsidies were to be 
continued for one full year at least, after the war was 
over and the troops had returned to their respective 
homes ! Never yet in short was th^ blood of brave men 
sold on harder terms. 

The disgrace of this transaction to the German Princes 
>vho engaged in it requires little comment. If the rude 
Swiss mountaineers of the middle ages have been justly 
repr(mcbed for they: mercenary practice, how much more 
justly will that reproach apply to educated men of the 
eighteenth century ] Even now tlie Iraveller, as he lingers 
over the delicipus gardpn-slopes of Wilhelms-Hohe, may 
sigh to think at what sacrifice tkey were adorned — how 
many burghers’ sons frota the adjoiryng town of Cassel 
were sent forth, for no object beyond i^ireplenishing the 
coffers of their Sovereign, to fight and to fall in a^uarrel 
not their own. Theiablest by far of t^ie German Princes 
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at that time, Frederick of Prussia, was not in general jf 
man of compassionate feelings. He hicl no especial love 
or care for the North American cause ; indeed it is 
scarcely mentioned in his most familiar letters, unless for * 
a sorry jest on the name of Gencj^al Howe.* fYet even 
Frederick expressed in strong terms his contempt for the 
scandalous man-traffic of his Neighbours. It is said 
that whenever any of the newly hi^^d Brunswickers or 
Hessians had to pass through any portion of his territory 
he claimed to levy on them tlie tisual toll as for so many 
head of cattle, since he said they had been sold as such If 

Nor can the British Ministry in this transactieffi be 
considered free fron^ blame. 11* men were nfeeded was 
there any lack of them in England? it wise to 

inform foreign states that we deemed ourselves Bius de- 
pendent on foreign aid? Was it wise to hold lortJi to 
America the first exSmple of obtaining assistance from 
abroad ? Atove all, if conciliation was to be tlie object 
full aNmuch conquest, how signal the imprudence thus, 
in the %id8t of a civil strife, to thrust forward aliens to 
both* parties, in blood, in language, and in m jnijers I • 
What else could be expected than that these aliens shoifld 
feel themselves restrained by no ties of affinity, by no 
feelings of affection, from wreaking on their opponents 
the utmost miseries of war? Coi^siderations such as 
these* were warmly urged in both Houses of ParlianH&nt, 
but only by small minorities. In America, on the con- 
trary, such considerations appear to have pervaded the 
great body of the people. Certain it is that among the ^ 
various causes which at this period wrought upon our 
trans-Atlantic brethren to renounce their connection 
with us, there was none more coge?it in their minds than 
the news that German mercenaries had been hired and 
were coming to fight against them. ^ • 

The reinforcements from ^nglaftd were impatiently^ 
expected by General fl<^ve, who felt all the danger of de- 
lay at such a juncture ; but during^ maSy wgeks they were 

♦ ** Nous entendons farlcr du General Howe dont chaque chien en 
“ aboyant prononce Ic nora.” (A Voltaire, le 17 Juin 1777.) 

t Den^blichen vieh-zoU, See Preuss, Lebens-Geschichte, vol. iii, 
p. 472. 
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Expected in vain. Besides the main object of New York, 
Howe had in contemplation two smaller enterprises, one 
to the south for the reduction of the Carolinas, another to 
the north for the relief of Quebec. To the command of 
the first \^s appointee^ General Clinton, to the command 
of the second, at a later period, General Burgoyne. 

With respect to No*th Carolina, Mr. Martin, the late 
Governor of that province, had endeavoured to raise a 
counter-revolution, •through the means of the Highland 
<*raigrants and of certaini unruly men known by the name 
of Regulators * ; but his« levies were quickly routed 
and ^lispersed. In South Carolina it was hoped that the 
Royal cause might be better supported. General Clinton 
arriving of^ Cape Fear there met a squadron of ships 
from England under Sir Peter Parker, having on board 
& delacfiment of troops under Earl Cornwallis. Early in 
June this combined force came to*ancho»ofi' Charleston 
Bar. The first object was to reduce Sullivan’s Island, 
which guarded the entrance of the river, Snd on cvhich 
the Adiericans had constructed a new Ibrt. JS brave 
' otfioQr, Colonel Moultrie, commanded at this post, v^hile 
G^-nerai Charles Lee was near at hand with a large body 
of Militia, having been despatched by Congress to this 
district o*n the first rumours of its danger. Clinton dis- 
embarked his men upon a sand-bank called Long Island, 
from which he expected to pass over into Sullivaif^ by a 
ford. But he had been grossly deceived by erroneous 
soundings, and found to his great mortification the chan- 
nel, which was reported to be only»eighteen inches, up- 
wards of seven feet in depth. Thus the King’s forces 
were arrested by an impervious gulf at the«»very time of 
action, and at the ver^ place where they had expected to 
pass almost dry-shod. The fort Sullivan s Island 
(siiiQB fr^im its defender called Moultrie’s) was meanwhile 
cannonaded by the ‘ships, ^but their fire >vas far mqre 
eff’dbtually returned, and finall;f, Notwithstanding most 
signal gallantry in the conduct of Parker and his captains, 

♦ “ The Regulators had acquired this nan?9 from their attempting 
" to regulate the administration of justice in the remote settlements 

in a summary manner subversive of the public ])cace.” rHamsay’s 
History of the lie volutjbn, vol. i. p. 253.) ' 
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one of them named Morris conspicuous above all, thtf 
attack, and indeed the whole expeditiofi, had to be relin- 
quished, with much damage to several of the vessels, and 
two hundred men killed or wounded. 

In Canada, better success attended the Brj^ish arms. 
Towards the close of winter Arnold, still before Qn^*bee, 
had been superseded by tlie arriv^il of General Wooster, 
and had retired in disgust to Montreal. His absence was 
in itself a grievous loss to the AineriilJHis. Great irregula- 
I'ities moreover became rife amoug them. The Adjutant 
General of their own army complains, not merely of 
“ provincml .jealousies” and ‘‘quarrelling Generals^ hut 
still more of “ a most^ncnMliblo waste o^iembe5Kl(‘ment of 
“ all stores and provisions.”* — On the other side rein- 
forcements had been promised to Carleton, as soon as the 
season might allow ; and even before the navigjitidb of th(^ 
8t. Lawrence w#s fully cleared, three ships, forcing tlicir 
way through*the ice, joined him at Quebec. Hereupon — 
it was^he 6tlf of MJy — Carleton sallied forth against the 
enemy at his gMes ; they were already re treating, •but ho 
put rtiem to the rout with the loss of all their baggagg^nd 
artillery. 'Ilie campaign tlius ailspiciously begunCwasfto 
less auspiciously pursued. One division of the Americans 
was captured at the Cedars ; another was dofiattMl at the 
Three llivers ; the rest were driven jn confusion beyond 
Lake Champlain ; tind thus before midsummer the entire 
province had been recovered for the King. 

In several of these actions, and above all at the Cedars, 
the British allowed ^themselves to be joined by some 
parties of the Indians — a most cruel and, as it de- 
served to be^ a most precarious resource in such a war 
To whichever side the savages attached themselves — for 
both at various tirac^ invited their co-operation, — they 
brought with them far more discredit than •support. 
Twined in habits of bloodshed, and little awed by tlie 
auwiority of Americafi br European officers, these fted* 
Men might be useful as foragers or si)ies and scouts, 
but were chiefly known ^jjithe teAors wliifli they spread 
among the undefended, and tlip»barbarities which they 
sought to wreak up&i the prisoners and the wounded.— 


♦ Life of President Reed, vol.*j. p. 


210 . 
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linhappily upon this subject it was found much easier to 
blame than to forlJear. An American of the present day 
, observes; ^‘Writers of all parties have unifed in con* 
“ demning a practice, so unjustifiable in itself and so hos- 
“ tile to the principles^ of civilization, while at the same 
tints belligerents of all parties have continued to follow 
it, even down to the late war between England and the 
“ United States.”* « 

While the campafgn had thus recommenced in Canada, 
the troops of General IIgwc, eager as they were for action, 
still remained cooped up in their dismal Nova Scotia 
quarifers. Thus writes one of the officers : “The Dragoons 
“ are undrfr orders for Halifax — ar cursed, cold wintry 
“ place eveivyet ; nothing to eat, less to drink. Bad times, 
I my djar friend ! ”t such a situation the delays in 
the arrival of the armament from Europe, great as they 
really were, seemed greater still. GfencrabHowe, at length 
losing patience, resolved, with the forces already under 
his command, to sail towards New York. Settingout on 
the 10th of June, he arrived off Sandy Hdok in t^fe latter 
•parifof^the same month. He proceeded to land his*men 
on Stafen Island, where Washington had placed only a 
small military force, with a view to the supplies, and 
where the English accordingly encountered no resistance. 
So far from it, that 4hey were received with great demon- 
str^ions of joy by the inhabitants, who took the O^hsof 
Allegiance, and enrolled themselves in bodies of Militia 
under the authority of Mr. Tryon, lately Governor of 
the province. No less favourable representations as 
to the state of popular feeling reached the camp from 
Long Island, and the neighbouring parts of ©New Jersey, 
By the 12tli of July, the General found himself joined by 
his brother the Admiral; and some time later there 
arrived ‘‘the greater part of the transports due from 


■t. 


* Note of Mr. Sparks to Washington's Writings, vol. iii. p. - _ 
it appears from the Secret Journals of Congress, as Mr. Sparks 
proceeds to state, that on May 25. ? 7^76, they resolved, “ That it is 
highly expedient to engage#, the Indians in the serf ice of the United 
“ Colonies.’' They also authorized Was^iington to employ the 
Indians of Penobscot and St John's who had proffered their 
ier\ices. * 

t Letter in Americfn Archives, vol. r. p. 426. 
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England. Lord Howe had first touched at Halifax, anj 
from thence been directed to Sandy Hbok. There were 
on board his fleet, besides British troops, many of the ex- 
pected mercenaries from Hesse and Brunswick, but their* 
last division had not yet left Enjjland ; and, ijideed, it is 
to be observed of them, that dear-bought as they had Jbeen, 
they never at any time reached the full numbers required 
by the treaties. ♦ It was reckoned tijj^at the whole united 
force, comprising the troops returned from Charleston, 
and the lingering detachments due from Ihighmd, would 
amount to 30,000, although,* as it proved, it fell short of 
25,000 men. 

Besides the troops* Lord Howe had brouglut with him 
a document, which it was hoped might render them un- 
necessary — the Royal Warrant appointing himself and 
General Howe Commissioners under the late Acf of*Paf^ 
liament for the.Pacilfeation of America. No doubt that 
the selectiod of such men was most wisely made. IKie 
memevy of tlfeir elder brother, who had fallen gloriously 
in the Vars against the French in Canada, was ctideared 
to the colonists who had fought by his side. Both^Lord* 
Howe and the General, but Lo*rd Howe especitSly, Wad 
ever since cultivated a most friendly intercourse with the 
Americans, and now entertained a most earnest wish to 
conclude the strife against them. "Put judicious as was 
the (Jlioice of the tyornmissioners, the restricted terms of 
the Commission were certainly in the highest degree im- 
politic. Lord Howe had laboured, but vainly, to obtain 
its enlargement ; it ainounted, in fact, to little more than ' 
the power, first, of receiving submissions, and tlien, but 
not till theg, of granting pardons and inquiring into 
grievances.f Yet still, since thesife terms had not been 
divulged and were giuch magnified by common rumour, 
the name of the Commission was not ill adfipte^^ for 

* Tlie men serving in JVinerica, and ** subsidised ” in addition to 
the national troops, are computed by Chiot Justice Marshall at 
“ about thirteen thousand,” li^ife of "Wfbhington, lol. ii. p. 382.) 

t MS. Instructions, May*^6. 1776., State Paper Office, It is 
therein required as a fircliminary dbndition, before any province 
shall be declared in the King’s peace, that its Convention, or 
Committ^, or Association, “ wliich have usurped powers,” shall be 
dissolved* 
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popular effect. Had Lord Howe arrived with it a fr'w 
months, or even dnly a few Aveeka before, as he might 
and should have done, Ave are assured by Amerioin 
"writers that an impression n)ight have been produced by 
it, in some^t least of the Thirteen Colonies, to an extent 
Avhick tliey “cannot cafculate” or rather, perhaps, which 
they do not like to ow«.* But these few months had 
been decisive in ano^^ier direction. J.)uring these montlis 
both the f(‘eling and the position of the insurgents had 
most materially eliangcd.* 

At the beginning of the ^troubles, as I have already 
showJ^„ and for a long time afterwards, the vast majority 
<»f the Aniiricans*had no Avi^h nor tiioiight of separation 
from the inoyier country. 'I'heir object aauis substantially, 
and with only some new sale-guards for their rights, to 
nn^ert tS the same slate in Avliich they had been before 
the administration of George GrenAftlle. Jlut the further 
th^ conflict proceeded, the less and less easy of attainment 
<lid that object seem. How hard, after whaS< liad {>sissed, 
to restofe harmonious action bet'.Aeen the twoPowCi's noAv 
•at st4i.fe ; for the people to trust the Governors appointed 
by*thc filing ; for the Kiifg to trust the Assemblies elected 
by the pc'ojde ! Even where the actual wrong might 
have det)itrtod, it would still leaA^e its fatal legacy, rancour 
and suspicion, behijid. Under the influence of these 
feelmgs, a great number of persons in'^all these Cofenies 
were gradually turning their minds to the idea of a final 
separation from the parent State. Still in all these 
Colonies, excepting only in New England, there were 
many lingering regrets, many deep-rooted doubts and 
misgivings. John Adams Avrites as follows: — “My 
“ dear friend Gates, *all our misfortunes arise from a 
“ single source — the reluctance of tjie Southern Colonies 
’ “ to Bepfiblican government.” f Here are the words at 
• the same period of jfnother popular leader : “ Notwi^- 

standing the Act of Parliament^fot seizing our properly, 
“ there is a strang^reluctance in the minds of many to cut 
“ the knot winch ties 'us to Gi^eat Britain.” { Besides 

* 

* Sec, for example, the Life of President Reed, vol. i. p. 196. 

t This was in March, 1776. (American Archives, vol. v. p 
472 .) ( 

J Letter of Kecd to Washington, March, 3.(1776. , 
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such total difference of views, there were also, as in mosif 
popular changes, some wild niisappiwliensions current. 
One gentleman, a corrt'spondent of Washington, states 
that he heard this question asked and answered as* 
follows : — “ Wliat do you mean by Independence ? — We 
“ mean a form of government to ifiakf us independent of 
the rich, and every man able to^ do as he pleases ! ^ * 

To inform and to animate the people on this subject, 
several writers of pamphlets now jifipeared. I'he chief 
among them was Thomas Paine,^ afterwards so notorious 
for his conduct in Revolutionary France, and for his 
authorship of the “Age of Reason.” Paine, 1 regjet to 
own it, was a native of England ; at his outset^a Quaker, 
and a stay-maker of Thetford, in Norfojfk. Ere long he 
became estranged both from his professfon and his 
principles. He had espoused the vi(;ws of a s®off?r ill 
religion, and of a lcve4er in polities, ITc had tried various 
trades and walks of life — as sailor, excise-man, school- 
master, and j#oet — •but at last he settled down to that of 
doniocimtic agitator, rightly conceiving that to bawl and 
to scribble must be at all times easier than to w^ork. . 
Having attracted the notice of»Franklin, and <:4)tairv^‘d 
from him a ietlor of recommendation to bis friends, Inline 
crossed the Atlantic in 1774, and went to live at Phila- 
delphia. Here the newspapers, or periodical {*ssays, first 
gave^cope to his (k‘clamatory powers. His pamphlet in 
the spring of 1776, which wasen1it)(*d “ C'oininon Sense, 
and which expressed in clear bold language the most 
cogent arguments that could be devised in behalf of Inde- • 
pendence, produced a strong effect in all the Colonies, and 
drew forth warm praise from all the popular leaders. 

But it was^ot solely upon pampli^ts that these popular 
leaders relied. On some occasions use was also mad(*, 
not only of harangues to the soldiers, but liliewise of • 
sermons to the people. In both, so £ai^ as we can gather, . 
hlfcorical parallels w«ro among the favourite figure#* ^ 
speech. Thus, for instance, at Philaidelphia we find a 
preacher comparing the people of*Tsrael with the people 
of America, tad King VharaejU with King George, f 

* See the American ^Archives, vol. vi. p. 390. Of another silly 
speech in his hearing, the same writer says ; ** I shamed the fool so 
*• much tlfht he slunk away, but he got his el(|:tion by it.*' 
t Ameripan Archiveif vol. vi. p 4S8. 
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<rhus, in Massachusetts, a few months before, a British 
officer going out from Boston in the disguise of a coun- 
tryman, saw a company of Militia exercised, and listened 

* to the speech of their commander, — “very eloquent, 

“ quoting Csesar and Pompey, Brigadiers Putnam and 
“ Ward.”^ • 

Xfie gradual progress of the idea of Independence in 
the minds of the peopfe may be clearly traced through 
the first six month^of 1776. Several of the Colonies sent 
instructions to their delegates in Congress, desiring or 
directing them to vote for^ a separation. Among the 
Virginians tlie appetite for such a measure was so keen, 
that they ^n fact resolved it for their own Colony some 
time before any general system of that kind had received 
the sanctidh of Congress. A Committee prepared, 
H,nd*oiiathe 27th of May reported to the Convention 
at Williamsburg a “ Declaration ^f Rights,’^ which at 
a later period served the Revolutionists m Erance for the 
model of their more celebrated “ Rights ^f Man.” In 
tliat Dtclaration it is affirmed that the Rights wfrch are 
^ claimed cannot exist with hereditary monarchy. Fqj: the 
fourth Article states, that “ the idea of a man being born 
“ a magistrate, a legislator, or a judge, is unnatural and 
“ absurd*” In other places there were symptoms less de- 
cided, perhaps, but scarcely less significant of the popular 
tendency. Xlius, iif the Maryland Convention, w§ find 
this Resolution adopted on the 25 th of May, “That every 
“ Prayer and Petition for the King’s Majesty be hence- 

• “ forth omitted in all Churches or Chapels of the province.” 
The Congress itself, or at least its leading members, had 
become by this time ripe for such a change. So far back 
as the November pregeding, they had appofiited a Secret 
Committee for corresponding “with the friends of America 

, “ in Great Britain, Ireland, and othel parts of the world.”t 
, By tTiat Committee a few months afterwards, Silas Deane, 

^ •of ^Connecticut, was despatched .on a private mission to 
Paris. His instri*ctions, which bear the date of the 3d 

♦ American Archives, voifa p. 1265. 

t On the first unauthorized notions of ftd from France, in thft 
autnmn of 1775, see a curious passage in the Life^of John Jay, by Hs 
sun William Jay, vol. L p. 39. c 
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of jVFarch, direct him to inform the Count de Vergennesf 
tlie French Minister for F'oreign A^irs, ^^that if we 
‘‘ should, as there is a great appearance we shall, come to 
a total separation from Great Britain, France would be* 
“ looked upon as the Power, whose friendship it would 
fittest for us to obtain and culti^atew^* * 

Besides the other causes of alienation from England at 
this juncture, there was one less obvious, but probably 
not less real. It had been a sayiii^ of the Marquis de 
Montcalm, that our conquests along the St. Lawrence 
would hereafter lead to the s^erance of our own American 
Colonies from tlie parent State, and tliat France yrould 
thus obtain a compensation for her loss. * Wl)jlc Canada 
was still in the hands*of a powerful enemy, New England 
was compelled to lean on Old England for siJ^port. The 
removal of the external pressure tended to loosen ^is*cona 
necting tie. Such chaise of feeling may have wrought un- 
consciously wiA many, nay, with most, of those whom it 
affected, but«as it •had not escaped the foresight of a 
statcsnwin, so did it not fail to leaven and imbue the 
gresd body of the people. * 

Under the influence of the various motives amj cauics 
which I have endeavoured to explain, but above all, no 
doubt from the feeling of petitions slighted, and wrongs 
unredressed, the Congress now took up the question of 
Indej^ndence in geod earnest. Earfy in June, a distinct 
proposal to that effect was moved by Mr. Richard Henry 
Lee, and seconded by Mr. John Adams ; the latter tlu‘. 
most conspicuous among its defenders in debate. On the • 
other side the principal speaker w^as Mr. Dickinson. He 
observed that since the Member for Massachusetts hud 
thought fit t? commence byinvokir^ a Heathen God, the 
God of Eloquence, he, for his own part, should more 
solemnly implore the1;rue God, the ruler of the Universe, • 
that if the proposed measure was #br the benefit of • 

• • • 

* On the prediction of the Marquis de Montcalm, and on this 
whole branch of the subject, I would refei^the readerrfo that most able 
Speech on Colordal Government delivered by I/)rd John Russell in 
the House of Commons, February 8. *f50. — It is only through this 
speech that the words of Montcalm are known to me ; I have since 
heard from America that their authenticity is often called in question. 
( 1853 .) • 
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^America nothin of which he should say against it might 
make the least impression. He then urged that a De- 
claration of Indq)endence, at such a juncture, might 
' divide the people of America, and firmly unite against 
them the^people of England. Yet even Mr. Dickinson 
went no fiirtlier than to counsel that some assurance 
should be obtained of iiid from a foreign Power before 
they renounced their connection with Great Britain, and 
that the Declaration, of Independence should be the con- 
dition to be offered for ^uch aid.* So far, under a sense 

* of ill-usage, had the old spi^jit of loyalty declined ! 

Wtliout expressly adopting the Resolution thus before 
them, thei Congij^ss appointed a Committee to prepare a 
Declaration in the form desired. This Committee was 
to consist of^five members, including John Adams, «Tefier- 
%on,*anfi Franklin. Jefferson, though the youngest of all, 
was dej)uted to hold the pen. In iis ow^i Memoirs may 
b(^ seen the draft, as he had first framed it, with some 
slight amendments by Franklin and Adai^is, an^ as it 
was thbn reported to the House. Several alterations of 

* im{¥)j’taucc were subsequently made by the Congre«s at 
lafge, iThey deemed it tviscr to omit the passages which 
conveyed a censure on the British people, and to aim 
their eolnplainls and chf\|fges as directly as possible 
against the King. ^Thus, as they imagined, they should 
in great measure keep clear of offenctf to their frieiids in 
England. On other grounds of policy they also deter- 
mined to strike out a clause inserted by Jefierson, repro- 

* bating in strong terms the Afric^ slave-trade. That 
clause it was found would displease the Southern Colonies, 
which had never sought to prohibit the i^iportation of 
slaves, but, on the coiArary, desired to continue it. “ Our 
“ Northern brethren,” adds Jefier^n, “ also, I believe, 

fc^t a kittle tender under these censures, for though 
“ tlieir people had very few slaves themselves, yet they 

Iftid been considerable carricr8<»o^ them to others.” f 

It is remarkable that rfelferson, in ids first draft, had 
not scrupled to avail liimsclf^qf the low and most un- 

• A sketch of Mr. Dickinson’s speech^ will be found in Dr, 
Bamsay’s History (vol. i. p. 339.). 

t Memoirs and Corfcspondence, vol. i. p. 16. ed. 1829, 
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worthy prejudice wliich then pTevailed against tlto nation 
north of Tweed. We find him thereiif complain of th(' 
King and people at home because they have permitted 
themselves “to send over not only soldiers of our conoimon 
‘‘ blood, but Scotch and foreign ii^ercenaries.*’^^ But this 
passage also was struck out by his colleagues. ♦ 
Such numerous mutilations of«1he Draft were by ncJ 
means welcome to those who had frj^med it Franklin, 
who w^as sitting next to Jefferson, fiifned round to him, 
and said, I have made it a rule, •whenever in my power, 
“ to avoid becoming the draftsman of jiapers to be re- 
“ viewed by a public body. I took rny lesson froft an 
“ iiuddent which 1 wjll relate to you. •Whei# I w^as a 
“journeyman printer, one of my companions, an ap- 
“ prentice hatl(‘r, having served out his time, was al^out 
“ to open shop for himself, llis first concern w^as to have 
“ a handsome ^ign-b%ard, witli a proper inscription. 
“He composibd it in these words: — John Thompson, 
“ IlATpnt, MAfCES SELLS II ATS FOR ReAHV M<|NET ; 

“ Avitli 9 figure •of a hat subjoined. But ho thought he 
would submit it to bis friends for their aineiidrpeh*s. 
Tlie first he showed it to thought the >vord Hatter 
tautologous, because follow'ed by the w^ords makes 
‘ 11a is, wdiicli showed he waf a hatter. It wa^ struck 
out. The next observed, that the j^^ord makes might 
‘ as vuell be omitted, because llis customers wmnld ifot 
‘ care who made the hats ; if good to their mind, they 
‘ would buy, by whomsoever made. He struck it out. A 
‘ third said he thought the words, for ready money, 
‘ were useless, as it was not the custom of the place to 
^ sell on credit. Every one wdio purchased expected to 
“ pay. They were parted with; aiuf the inscription now 
'' stood: ‘John Thom|>3on sells Hats.* SelLwS hats, says 
“his next friend, why nobody will expect you*to ^ve 
“ them away. What, then, is the use of that w^ord ? Jt 
“ was stricken out, and*IftiTs follow’ed, the rather as there 
“ was one painted on the board, ^o liTs inscription was 
“ reduced ultimately to J^iw Thompson, with the figure 
“ of a hat subjoined.’* * 

It is the part of an historian (^so at least it seems to me, 

• 

• * liife of Franklin, by Sparks, 407. 

H 
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'and on that principle are the foregoing chapters framed) 
to neglect no tale or incident, however trifling it may 
appear, that can best illustrate the feelings which pro- 
*duced, or the circumstances which attended, any great 
crisis in h^man affairs. But the changes in the Draft of 
the Declaration, thougA galling to the pride of its authors, 
wore in truth mere matters of detail. On its general 
principle — on the main point, that is to say, of Inde- 
])on(lonce — a divisioij was taken at the beginning of July. 
Nine Colonies declared* in its favour. Four others — 
namely, South Carolina and Pennsylvania, New York and 
Dela ware — either voted against it or would not vote at 
all. But^-ivithiiLa few days, or evgn hours, means wen*, 
found to eltj^e or to overcome that obstacle. The dele- 
ji^ates of South Carolina were induced to declare that, 
although they continued to think the measure hurtful, 
they would vote for it for the sakecof unanimity. In the 
Pennsylvanian delegation a minority assiimevl unto tlieni- 
selvesithe part of a majority, and undertook to giye their 
signature^ as such. By such means a seeming coacord — 
}ui*fir>animity on paper — was attained.* The Decla- 
ration of Independence, Uppearing as the act of the whole 
people, was finally adopted and signed by every member 
present *kt the time, only Mr. Dickinson. This 

was on the 4th of Jyly — -^ay which has ever since been 
c(‘K*brated as a festival the Americans — as the* birth- 
day, for thus they deemed it, of their freedom. And 
among all the coincidences of date which History records, 
tlu‘i’e is none perhaps so striking as that John Adams 
and »lefr<‘rson, the two main movers of this Declaration, 
should both — after filling with signal ijgputation the 
highest oflice in theif native land — expire on the fiftieth 

* ^TheSj transactions, whioli for a Jong time remained secret, are 
explained by Mr. Jefterson, partly in his Memoirs, and partly in his 
• njYended Letter to Mr. Wells, dated May 12. 1819. He states that 
as to Pennsylvania, ‘‘ The Convention' learning that the Declaration 
‘* hali been «igne<l by a ^iiinority only of their delegates, named 
“ a new delcgaUon on the 20th (ot'^ijly).” None of the New York 
delegates were present on (the 4th, and the signatures from that 
State were delayed for several days in or^er to obtain fresh powers 
from their provincial Convention. One Member (Mr, Thornton, of 
New Hampshire) was permitted to add his signature so late ii.s the 
ith of Noveinher. ^ 
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anniversary of the day on which this their own handi- 
work, this the foundation of their oTi^n greatness, was 
first sent forth. 

This memorable Declaration, on whicli the fate of so 
many millions of people, present i^d future, hi^ depended 
for weal or for woe, commences by briefly stating, ♦ tluit^ 
men are endowed by their Greater with certain unalien- 
able rights, — that among these arc Jife, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, — and that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these emLs, it is tJie 
right of the people to alter or abolish it. The doeuuKuit 
then proceeds at great length, and with much bitterness 
of language, to enumerate what it terms the n'peated 
‘ injuries and usurpations” proceeding frojn “the pre- 
“ sent King of Great Britain.” As already explajpect tlig 
Congress had purposely, so far as possible, avoided any 
acrimonious alhisione? either to the Parliament or to tin* 
people of that country. “We hold them,” says the 
J^eelaaation, •as we hold the rest of mankind, — enemies 
“ in wrfh, in peflcc friends.” The last paragraph, or stun" 
niing up of this document, sets forth with these wejeds:-^ 

“ We, therefore, the represen tatfves of the United States 
“ of America, in Geneml Congress assembled, appealing 
“ to the Supreme Judge of tlif world for the rectitude of 
“ our intentions, do, in the name anck by the authority of 
“ the^ood people of these Coloflies, solemnly publish find 
“ declare, that these United Colonies are, and of right 
“ ought to be, FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES.” FrOlII ^ 
that day, — exclaim the native chroniclers of these 8tat(‘s, 
with a not unbecoming pride, — from that day the word 
COLONIES is ni>t known in their history ! * 

At this period, the culminating^ point in the who]<* 
American War, Imaj^be forgiven for desiring to interrupt 
its narrative in order to review its course and its results. 
— That injuries and opt)rcssivc acts of power had bjen, 
inflicted by England u^oii America, I have in many places 
shown, and do most fully acknowj^^lge. '^hat from the 
other side, anij above alli&*om Massachusetts, there had 
been strong provocation, I musttfontinue to maintain. I 
should not deem it cinsistent with candour to deny that 


Spark&'6 life of Waahiiigtoiifp, 182. 
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the Americans had sufficient grounds for resisting, as they 
did resist, the Mffiisterial and Parlijimentary measures. 
Hut whether these had yet attained a pitch to justiiy them 

* in discarding and renouncing their allegiance to the 
Throne, isea tar more (^oubtful question — a question on 
whicii, perhaps, neither an Englishman nor yet an Ame- 

Viciin could quite impartially decide. 

The tinjc has coij^ie, however, as I believe and trust, 
when it is possible ta do equal justice to the many good 
and upright men who in#this great struggle embraced the 
opposite sides. The great •mass of the people meant 
honc^ly on both shores of tlie Atlantic. I'he two chi<T 
men in bo^i ooumtries were alike p^ire-minded. On the 
one side the^e were deeds that savoured of tyranny, on the 
^thcr side tliere were deeds that savoured of rebellion ; 
yet at fieart George the Third was rawer a tyrant, nor 
VV^ashington ever a rebel. Ol’ Wafliingtc^i 1 most firmly 
believe, that no single act appears in his wlifile public life 
proceeding from any other than public, «ftid th^e the 

^ highest, motives. But my pervsuasion is no less ffrm that 
thertf would be little tlattery in applying the same terms 
oV respect and commenSation to “the good old King.’* 
I do not, indeed, deny that some degree of prejudice ami 
pride maj^, though unconsciously, have mingled with his 
motives. 1 do not* deny, that at the outset of these 
troubles he lent too ready an ear to tlfe glozing reports of 
his Governors and Deputies — the llutchinsons or Olivers, 
— assuring him that the discontents were confined to a 

* factious few, and that measures of rigour and repression 
alone were needed. For such measures of rigour he may 
deserve, and has incurred, his share of censii^je. But after 
the insurgent Colonicj^h ad proclaimed their Independence, 
is it just to blame King George, 4ie often has been 

* blainj^d, fbr his steadfast and resolute resistance to tliat 

* claim? Was it {or liim, unless after straining every 
her^e against it, to forfeit a porttoif of his birthright and 
a jewel of his Cro\fn ? Was it for him, without the clearest 
case of necessfty, to alfow thejr^xding asunder of his em- 
pire, the array for all tifi^e to come of several millions of 
his people against the rest ? Afteif calling on his loyal 
subjects in the (Colonies to rise, after requiring and employ- 
ing their aid, was il for liim on any light ground^ to relin- 
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quisli his cause and theirs, and yield them over nnforgiven 
to the venj^eance of their countrymen ?• Was it for him to 
overlook the consequences, not even yet, perhaps, in their 
full extent unfolded, of such a precedent of victory to popu-* 
hir and Colonial insurrection ? H^ay not the IJing, on the 
<‘t»ntrary, have deemed, that on such a qiu'stion, toucdiing, 
as It did, both his honour and hiif rights, he was hound to 
bo firm, — firmer than even ihe firirjj'st of his Ministers? 
Not, of course, that he could be justified for persevering, 
— but, in truth, he did not 8o»perseverc, — after every 
reasonable hope had failed. • Not, of course, that he could 
be excused for continuing to demand, or to expetS, un- 
conditional submission ; but, as his oww letttt's to Lord 
North assure us, such an idea was never ha^)oured in his 
mind. To do his duty conscientiously, as he sj^oul^l 
answer it to God hereafter, and, according to the lights 
he had received — sifth was his unceasing aim ami (uidea* 
vour from the dj^% when young, hut superior to the 
frailtios of yo*ith, he first assumed the reins of goveanment, 
until tBat disrrftil period, half a c<‘ntury later, wln n bowed 
dow^i by years and sorrows, and blind, — doubljj bfind, 
according to the fine thought of Calderon ♦, — lie coR- 
cluded his reign, thougli not as yet his life. 

Before the American War had commenced, ahd during 
its first period, nc^arly all the statesmen and writers of 
Englind argued — or rather took for granted, as* too 
plain to stand in need of argument — that separation from 
our Colonics would most grievously weaken and impair, 
if not wholly ruin, the parent State. Dr. Tucker, Dean 
of Gloucester, and a prolific pamphleteer, stood almost 
alone in preiuming to doubt that such consequences most 
ensue, and advising only that tli# separation should be 
prompt and amictlbW. It is worthy of note liow mufdi 
our experience has run counter to thq general firogiiosti- • 
cation, — how little the#ioss was felt, or how quickly the* 


** Entrar i>olo un hoaibre veo 
Que sill lUz y sin razon 
Andaba dos ve^ 

* Mananas de Abril y Mayo^ Jornada i. 

Deprived of eye sight and estranged in mind, 

How hardly dealt by fortune ! dSubly blind ! 
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void was supplied. An historian of high and just au- 
thority — Mr. Maclulay — ^has observed that England was 
never so rich, so great, so formidable to foreign princes, 
so absolutely mistress of the sea, as since the alienation 
of her American Colonics.* The true effect of that 
alienation upon ourselves, as time has shown, has been 
not positive, but by comparison ; it has lain not in the 
withdrawal of wealHi and population and resources, but 
in the raising up a ilval State from the same race, and 
with powers and energie.s not inferior to our own. 

But how far, and in wliat •degree, has the new form of 
government promoted the happiness of tlie United States 
themselves^? lii^ionsidering that question, we should, in 
the first plime, discard the prejudice or vague notion 
ty’ev?iili^g in some minds, as if there were something un- 
natural in the continued connexion between the parent 
State and its Colony; as if the indefiende^ico of the latter 
must be, at all times and under all circumstances, con- 
ducive ♦to its good. To bo assured of the^ contrary we 
, neecj only cast our eyes from the Northerh ContiTient of 
tl|e World to its Southern. There the sway of the 
Spaniards teemed with neglects and abuses. There the 
laws were faulty, and the execution of them more faulty 
still ; there the Vic'oroys, though sometimes upright and 
able, were mucli oftctier mere indolenj grandees. These 
Colonies have now, amidst loud vaunts of their eefining 
greatness, renounced what they tetrmed the yoke that 
^weighed upon them. Yet up to this time it must bo 
owned that they have not changed for the better. In 
the place of King Log they have only gained Citizen 
Stork. They have forfeited tranquillity, without, in truth, 
securing freedom, l^nus, as a recent traveller informs 
us, it has^happened to the Republic «of *Buenos Ayres, in 

* the cTHirse of only .nine months, to undergo no less than 

* (ift^en changes in its government — (jach of the fifteen 
' new Presidents beipg, according to the forms of the Con- 
stitution, elected for /lire© years 1 Thus, also, in the 
remoter districts of South Aiierrica, the same traveller 
was wont to hear the pfer people recount their present 
grievances and sufferings, and usually end their ?om- 

Essays, vol. ii. p. 42. 
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plaints by saying, “It was not so when we had 
“King!*’’^ 

It would be most unjust to compare, even for a moment, 
such a condition of society (if society it can be called)* 
with that in North America. It ^’^ould be folly, or worse 
than folly, to deny that since their Indopeiidenct the 
prosperity of the United States has advanced with gigantic 
Strides — that they have grown to be a first-rate power — 
that immense works of public utility»have been aehie^ cmI 
with marvellous speed — that the clearing of new lands 
and the building of new cities Irave been such as to 
outstrip the most sanguine calculations — that afnong 
them the working classes have been in 119 comiton degree 
well paid and prosperous — that a feeling for the national 
lionour is in no country stronger — that the first elements 
of education have been most widely diffused — thfl t many 
good and bravi^men Itave been trained and are training 
to the servfce of the commonwealth. But have their 
indepejident Institutions made them, on the whole, a 
hapf)y ^d conitmted people? That, among themselves^ 
is often proclaimed as undeniable ; and certainly, lafhbn^ 
themselves, it may not always be safely denied. * Thai 
liowcver, is not always the impression conveyed to him 
who only sojourns in their ^land, by the careweb’n faces, 
by the hurried steps, by the unsocial jneals wliich he sees, 
or bp the incessarft party cries which he hears around 
him — by the fretful aspirations and the feverish hopes 
resulting from the unbounded space of competition open to 
them without check or barrier; and by the innumerabh‘ * 
disappointments and heartburnings which, in consequence, 
arise. On t]je true condition of North America, let u< 
mark the correspondence between two of the greatest and 
most highly gifted of J^ier sons. There is now open behuv 
me a tetter which, in August, 1837, and on the aflnex|ition • 
of Texas, Dr. Channing wrote to Mr. Clay. In that • 
letter, as published mtf Boston, I find the fi^owlng' • 

“ I cannot do justice^t^ this ft)pic without speaking 
“ freely of our country, as freely*as I should of any other ; 

‘ and unhappily we^are so accustomed, as a people, to 

♦ See the Journll of Bcsearches by Mr. Cities Darwin, vol i. pp. 
141 . 295 . 
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“ receive incense, to be soothed by flattery, and to account 
reputation as a lucre important interest than morality, 
“ that my freedom may be construed into a kind of dis- 
’ “ loyalty. Hut it would be wrong to make concessions to 
“ this dangerous weakness. . . . Among us, a spirit of 
“ lawlessness pervades the community which, if not re- 
" [>res.sed, threatens the dissolution of our present forms of 
‘ sf)ciety. Even in^the old States mobs ai*e taking the 
‘government into •their hands; and a profligate news- 
“ paper finds little dilficulty in stirring up multitudes 1o 
“ violence. When we look<*at the j)arts of the country 
“ noift’est Texas wo see the arms of the law paralysed by 
“ the pasb^ons oir- the individual. . . Add to all this the 

“ invasions /)f the rights of spe«‘ch and of the press by 
‘‘ lawl(*ss force, the extent and toleration of which oblige 
us to ‘believe that a considerable portion of our citizens 
have no coniju'chension of the firft. prineiples of liberty. 
“ It is an undeniable biet that in CQnseque*nce of these 
and .otlier syinj)toms, the confidence of nfany refliecting 
men in our free institutions is very ftmch impaired. 
“ hohie despair. That main pillar of public liberty, 
mutual trust among cifiz^ms, is shaken. That wc must 
“ seek security for f)roperty and life in a stronger govern- 
“ rnent, ft a. spreading conviction. Men who, in public, 
“ talk of the stability of our institutions, wdiisper their 
“ d©ubts — perhaps their scorn — in private.” • 

Whether the people of the United States might have 
^beeii as tliriving an<l more happy had they nmiained 
British subjects, 1 will not presume to say. Certainly 
not, if violent men like Lord Hillsborough, or corrupt 
men like Mr. Rigby, had continued to takeFj>art in their 
administration. WirtI other hands at the hedm, the case 
might have been otlierwise. Jefl*«rs6n at least, in his 

* lirst»DraTt ol the ^Declaration of Independence, said of 

• his^ countrymen and of the English, “We might have 

been a free and a great people*^ together.” One thing, 
at all efents, is plafh — ^hat, had these Colonies shared the 
fate of the otLer dominions FUthe Britisji Crown, the 

main curse and shaiiu'^of their existing system the 

})lague-spot of slavery —would huA been long birice re- 
moved from them; Imt, as in the ^ase of Jamaica, not 
without a large compensation in money to tfie slave- 
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owners. It is also plain that, in the case supj)Osed, they ‘ 
would have equally shared in our prid<> and glory at the 
wondrous growth of the Anglo-Saxon race — that race 
undivided and entire — extending its branches as now 
to the furtliest regions of the earth, yet all^retaining 
their connexion with the parent stem — all its members 
bound by the same laws — all j^nimated by the same 
loyalty — all tending to the same gublic-spiritg'^^.aim. 
How great a nation should we anc^'they have '•n 
gethcr — how great in the arts b^th of peace an(4 o^i-^ar 
— scarcely unequal now to ali other nations of the> ^rld 
combined ! • 

Some strong reason^ there certainly aj'c to sJiqAr that, 
with respect to a newly settled nation a Colonial con- 
nexion may add greatly to its happiness. Thai; connexion 
supplies the checks and barriers that are wanting.* S*uch* 
(‘hecks and barkers afe always to be found in old and 
w(dl-governe(l countries, whatever their form of govern- 
ment iiiay be. fn tlm Dutch Commonwealth, for insjance, 
they wefe quitch as strong as in the Knglish Monarchy.* 
And ^ome such restraints apptnir ess(*ntial to hapnflibss 
citlKjr in public or in private lili‘. In the latter, expe* 
ri(*nce shows us that those persons wlm desij'e to be 
wholly disentangled and to live without obligjition to 
others — who discard all ties of family, of profession, of 
busin<sss, and of dufy — find themscdves at last the mcst 
unhappy of mankind. “You have learnt as we all 
“ have,” writes a celebrated lady of this class — Madame 
Du DefTand, “ that even the most drudging task is plea- 
“ santer than the freedom of the fak-nii nte.” * Not 
far dissimilar^s the case of nations. In long-established 
governments, the influence of laws,ior not less powerful 
of customs and of habits, — as in Colonies, the orders from 
home, — tend alike to limit ambition and a's^rt ^dis- 
appointment, In countries, on the contrary, wliere the 
tide of revolution has %WV*pt all landmarks away — whA*(‘* 
any mah may become any thing — whete athousaifd nu n 
in consequence are strivijf^ for an^object which only one 
can attain — the result is, in the^'y, perf(*ct freedom, but 
in practice, vanity i d vexation of spirit. 8omethiii<i 
# 

• To Horace Walpole, [April 12. 1778. (Bfctttrs, voL iii. p. 35S.) 
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independent of ourselves — somethin" fixed and firm — 
something whicl^we know that our will cannot subvert, 
and beyond which, therefore, our hopes do not aspire — 
seems requisite in all human society to its present peace 
and well J)eing, and sjill more to its future security and 
penmanence. 

Until 1776, views Jike these, so far as the United 
States are concerned in them, might have been warnings 
f(^the future. Swi^e 1782, at the latest, they are merely 
dS^Tams of the pasi. In place of them, let us now 
inowe the hope and expectation that the American 
peopllmay concur with ours in desiring that no furth(‘r 
resentr^ett ma 3 ibe nourished, no fyrthcr strife be stirred, 
between tlj^e kindred nations; so that both, mindful of 
their common origin, and conscious of their growing 
greatness, may both alike discard, as unworthy of them, 
all mean and petty jealousies, and be#jver henceforth 
what Nature has designed them — friends. * 
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As sent forth by the Congress, the Oeclaraiion of Iii/iot 
pcndence having reached the camp of Washington, errs, 
by his orders, read aloud at the head of every rcgir^wiit. 
There, as inmost oiher^places, it excited much If^s^i'otice 
tliaii might have been* supposed. An American Author 
of our own day, most careful in his statcmeiitjf, and most 
zealous in the cause of independence, observes tha% “ No • 
“ one can read the private correspondence of the times 

without beiag struck with the sliglii impression made 
“ on either th(4 army or the mass of the people by the 

Declar%tion.” \ The Adjutant-General, in his farniliar • 
and almost daily letters to his wife, does‘not even t^Uide 
to it’ But though there was little of enthusi^-sm, there# 
were some excesses. At New York, a party of the 
soldiers, with tumultuary violence, tore down and be- 
headed a statue of the King which stood upon the 
Broadway, having been erected only six years beforj*. 
\Vashington, greatly to his honour, did not shrink from 
the duty of rebuking them next day, in his General 
Orders, for their misdirected zeal. 

It was at this inauspicious juncture — only a few hours 
after Independence had been proclaimed in the ranks of 
his opponents ~ that the bearer of th^ pacific commission, 
Lord Howe, arrived off Sandy Hook. He had cause to 
regret most bitterly bolh the delay in his passage 4ind the 
limitation in his powers. He did not heglect, however, 
whatever means of peacie were still within his reach. He • 
sent on shore a declaration announcing «to the people the 
object of his missiori. Efe jdespatAed a friendly letter, 

• Life and Corresponci nee of President Heed, vol. i. p. l^ri. 
Wjishington, however, in' his public letter to Congress, (as in- 
cluded in Mr. Jared Spar |S*s collection) says> that the troops had 
testified “their warmest ap [robation.” Writings, voL iii. p. 457. 
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written at sea, to Dr. Franklin, at Philadelphia. But 
when Franklin’S answer came, it showed him wholly 
adverse to a recon(!iliation, expressing, in strong terms, 
his resentment of the “atrocious injuries ” which, as he 
said, Ai^orica had suffered from “your uninformed and 
*• f>roud nation.” Lord Howe’s next step was to send a 
flag of truce, with awother letter, to Washington. But 
here a preliminarv point of form arose. Lord ITowe, as 
»^lding tlie Kin^a commission, could not readily ac- 
l^^iwledge any rank oi% title not derived from His Majesty. 
In|jiad, therefore, directed his letter to “George Wash- 
“ i^ton, Ksq.*’ On the other hand, Washington, feeling 
that,>n#iis ciacuinstanccs, to yiekl a punctilio would be 
to sacrifice a principle, declined to receive or open any 
letter not addressed to him as General. Thus, at the very 
outset, this negotiation was cut short. 

In the lofty tone which he hA*e adopted, Washington 
was not swayed by any overweening notion *)f his strength. 
Ilisiroops had dwindled to 17,000 men, ^f who 4 pa above 
3000 were sick, and as many detached e>n post^; so that 
aro^jid him at New York there were only 10,000*fit for 
Vluty. In one of his IHters to the Congress we find him 
state the heavy disadvantages under which he should 
labour In case of an immediate attack from the English 
army. But in thai case, 1# adds, “ so far as I can judge, 
“•iVoin the professions and apparent dispositi<»ns#of my 

“ troops, I shall have their support And though 

“ the appeal may not terminate so haiipily as I could wish, 
“ yet the enemy will not succeed iiv their views without 
“ considerable loss. Any advantage they may gain I 
“ trust will cost them dear.” * In that parage surely we 
see displayed a her^s mind ; calmly foreseeing defeat as 
certain, yet as calmly resolved to •abide it in the path of 
duly, afld to congest it as long as possible. 

This letter bears date the 8th of August. Not many 
days afterwards the American^afmy was reinforced by 
two regiments from I*(‘nnRylvania, ar^d by large bodies of 
New England and New York Jdilitia, wlpch increased it 
to 27,000 men. Of Iftese, howevjer, nearly one fourth 

* This passage is cited in Marshalfs (voi. ii p. 393.), though 
omitted in Sparks’s collection. 
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^vore sick. To "uard one of the main approaches to New 
York, a part of this army was atatioruui in the furtlu*^t 
western angle of Long Island, with directions to throw 
np entrenchments in front of the little town of Brooklyn. 
The command of this important post was entrusted by 
Washington to General Greene, an hfficer of braVery »gid 
enterprise, but whose talents were^ as yet known only to 
his friends.* Washington himself found it necessary to 
continue his head quarters at New ^ork, since there 
seemed great probability that the English, whether or not 
<*onjointly with an attack on Brooklyn, might avail them- 
s(*lves of their naval force, and make a direct atteoipt 
upon that important cit^. ^ ^ 

It was not until towards the middle of August that 
(General Howe w?is joined by the main p^rt of the 
(‘xjiectcd troops from England. On their arrival, iie de- 
• hu’mined, as the first st(^ to the reduction of New York, 
to attack the •Americans at Brooklyn. He sent over to 
Jjong Island a divisi<fU — some 8000 strong; tlie EnglLsIi 
under General Clinton and Lord Cornwallis; the Hessians 
im(l(‘r,Gen(*ral Ihuster and Count Ilono]). On thc^ Aint‘- 
riean side, the troojis being reinforced from New rork.i 
were estimated by General Ilowe at 10,000 men, but in 
all probability were not more than equal in nmabers to 
the British. Their chief, fcncral Greene, had been 
smitterji witli a raging fever, otcI it had become necessai;y 
for Washington to despatch General Israel Putnam in 
his place. On the 24th, the 2oth, and the 26th of August, 
there was some slight skirmishing between both armies, 
the American having advanced to a low range of hills 
about two miles and a half in front of the Brooklyn lines. 
On the 27th tfie English, marching 40 the attack before 
day-break, fought t^e action sometimes called the battle 
of Brooklyn, and sometimes the battle of Long •Island. 
The Americans from the southern states’ fought well; the 
others made but slight uesistance; l^ut, indeed, raw levi<4; 
such as these, even with some advahtag# of ground, were 
no match for disciplined troops. noon tlifc rout of the 
enemy was comJ)lete ; thej? were (^ven biuJc in confusion 


Greme^ dont les talens w 'taient encore connmtvte de ses amis. 'I’licsc 
are the wonj^ of La Fayette Mem. et Corresp. toI. i. p. :iL isar. 
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to their lines, leaving on the field many hundreds killed 
and wounded, and above a thousand prisoners. Among 
these was General Sullivan, and another of their field- 
officers whom they called Lord Stirling. His name was 
William Alexander; he had been Surveyor-General of 
th^ Jerseys, and was *a distant kinsman of the last Earls 
of Stirling, whose title^ he had claimed at tlie Bar of tlie 
House of Lords. The Lords, after full consideration of 
the evidence, decided against him. The Araeri^;aris, how- 
ever, with a nicer discrimination of the c’aims*of peerage, 
acknowledged his pretension as well-founded, and con- 
sented to address him by the rank which he assumed. 
Neither ^ullivan nor the titular ^Lord Stirling, I may 
remark in passing, were ibr any long period withdrawn 
from tlie sm*vico of their native or adopted country ; for 
a rtirttl being established between the two armies, the 
prisoners on both sides came to be excjianged on equal 
terms. • 

Washington, who had hastened oVer fr«ra New York 
at the sound of the firing, beheld, with thejceenesteinguish, 
antl»\Yifhout the power^of giving aid, the discomfitu^’e and 
i.;laugti{er of his best tnoops. He saw them pursued by 
the victorious British almost to the foot of the Brooklyn 
lines, arwl even those lines on the very point of being scaled. 
In the words of C^neral mfes who had also arrived upon 
tli^ ground, “such was th^agernesft (of my tro<^)s) to 
‘ attack the redoubt, that it required repeated orders to 
‘ prevail upon them to desist from the attempt. Had they 
‘ been jiermitted to go on, it is my opinion they would have 
carried the redoubt ; but as it was apparent the lines 
must have been ours at a very chteap rate by regular 
approaches, I woq^ not risk the loss. ” * By such ill- 
timed caution, arising probably frora^an over-estimate of 
the Jinsurgents’ force, the English (Jeneral flung away the 
fairest opportunity of utterly destroying or capturing the 
'flflKver of the Americaft aimiy. 4'he respite thus afforded 
was most judicioualy employed by Washington; he rallied 
as he best mtght his Broken ^roops, and on the 28th and 
29th awaited another bjjttle at*his lines * So great were 
his exertions and anxieties, that dwdng forty-eight hours 
he was hardly off his horse, and ne^^•^ on^e closed his eyes. 
Yet his position yfas in truth unten able, and on the even- 
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ing of the 29th he determined, by the unanimous advice of 
a Council of War, to relinquish T^ong Islarid, and endeavour 
to transport his troops back again, across the ferry of the 
East River, to New York- It was a most difficult and deli- 
cate operation, in the face of a victorious enemy^ to be ac- 
complished only througli the supineness of the British Cre- 
neral, and under cover of a thick fog, which opportunely 
arose. Yet the Americans not merely removed their troops 
in safety, Imt carried with them they^anilitary stores and 
cannon, e:Sept only a few heavy pieces, wliich, soaked as 
was the ground by continued ^ain, could not be dragged 
along. With such silence and good order was evcrytlung 
conclucted, that their la^st boat had puslied^froin ^le shore, 
and was crossing the river, before the British had dis- 
covered their retreat. ’ 

Thus had Washington, with great skill and jud^mhit,* 
once again secur^jd his»army in New Yoi*k ; but he found 
it wholly unnbrved by its late disaster. Here follows his 
own aegpunt o# it, as* given on the 2d of September Jo the 
Presideift of Congress: — “ Our situation is truly dis-’ 
“ treseing. The check our detachment sustained ofi' I'he 
“ 27th of last month has dispirited too great a portion o? 
“ our troops, and filled their minds with apprehension and 
despair. The Militia, instead of calling forth their 
“ utmost efforts, are disrnayqj^ intractable, and impatient 
“ to return. Great*huinbers of them have gone off;#in 
some instances almost by whole regiments, by half ones, 

“ and by companies at a time .... and with the deepest 
“ concern, I am obliged to confess my want of confidence 
“ in the generality of the troops. Till of late I had no 
doubt in mypwn mind of defending this place ; nor should 
“ I have yet, if the men would do tbjjir duty ; but this I 
despair of. ,It is*piynful and extremely grating to me 
“ to give such unfavourable accounts, but it w^ulc^ be 
“ criminal to conceal the truth at so critical a juncture/^ 
Meanwhile, the capti^dty of Gcij^ral Sullivan had sug- 
gested to Lord Howe, as principal Gommissioner, th(^ 
means of another overture fpr peace: He hojied that sueh 
an overture might carry the grer^-er weight, and the worr 
clearly indicate his Cjpnciliatory spirit as coming in the 
train not of disaster if it of success. Accordingly, taking 
General Sullivan’s pa|ole, he requested him to proceed to 
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‘ Philadelphia with a verbal message to the Congress. 
The message staled that at present he could not treat 
with Congress as such — that, nevertheless, he was very 
^ desirous of having a conference wdth some of the Members, 
whom for^the present Jie would consider only as private 
gentlemen — that he would meet tlu‘m himself as such 
at any place they might appoint — and that he wished a 
compact might be settled at this time, wIkmi no decisive 
blow was struck, aivij when neither party could say they 
were compelled to enteainto terms. Upon tliffe message, 
when Sullivan conveyed it, tjiere ensued in Congress much 
hesifktion and several keen debates. TluTf* was no longer a 
pretence i)r all^if^ing the point of fibrin, since Lord Ilowr3 
))roposed to^ waive it; the meeting to be on both sides 
as of private gentlemen only. But to allow the interview 
Viigbt Cast a doubt on the reality of Independence ; to 
<leclinc it, would perhaps alicnat#, certainly ofhmd, the 
more moderab* party, especially when a word so attractive 
as “^yornpact” had been used. U*pon the whgle, the 
Congress, though with an ill grace, and after anrtaborate 
proV^, consenicMl to the interview, the majority being 
.Swayed in no slight degfee by the hoj)e of proving to tin* 
public how limited and unsatisfactory were in truth the 
terms of* the Howe Commission. Their adverse spirit 
])lainly appeared in^ho choice of the Committee for this 
inc^cling. They elected three of thelfeenevSt and moet un- 
compromising enemies to British connexion, namely. Dr. 
Franklin, John Adams of Massachusetts, and Edward 
' Butledge of South Carolina. On the 11th of September, 
by appointment with Lord Howe, the desired conference 
took place at a house on Staten Island, oppt^ite the town 
of Amboy. “ His L#j-dship,” say the Committee in their 
Report, “received and entertaineeb u« with the utmost 
“ pcjiterft‘ss.” But how changed both the scene and the 
temper of negotiation since Lord Howe and Dr. Franklin 
“liaTl first met in London, leaning ^n*friendly converse over 
Mrs. Howe’s ches.^-board I Lord Howe argued earnestly 
that the Americans should re^i^yi to their |illegiance, and 
that if willing to subl!iit they might obtain the most 
favourable terms. On the other |[and, the Committee 
(‘xplicitly declared- that the Unite Colonies would not 
accede to any peace unless as free a| d independent States. 
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At last, the British Admiral, with sorrow, closed the con- 
ference ; and the American gentlemen Wended back their 
way to Philadelphia. 

This negotiation did not arrest — it had only rendered 
still less active — thj^ movements of the British troops. 
Nearly all had by this time passed into Long Islffcnd, 
where they found themselves warmly welcomed. As 
Washington relates it, “I am sorry to say that from the 
“ best inf<^*mation we have been ablc^to obtain, tlie people 
on LongTsland have, since our /evacuation, gone g(;ne- 
‘‘ rally over to the enemy, art^i made such concessions as 
have been required; some through compulsion, I suppose, 

“ but more from incliryition.”* There w^s no% wanting 
at that time around the American commanded* in chief th<* 
suggestion of the most desperate counsels. Thus, General 
Greene urged him to retreat at once from Ne\f Vork® 
Island, but firs^ to lay the entire city in ashes. This 
advice Grecrfe gave in writing, and added this strong 
reason j[or it; •‘•Two thirds of the property of thp city 
“ and suburbs belong to the Tories!’^ Still larger were* 
the views of another patriot, John Jay. In the month En- 
suing lie wrote as follows to a private friend; “Iiad 1 
“ been vested with absolute power in this State, I have 
“ often said, and still think, that I would last spring have 
“ desolated all Long Island, Staten Inland, the city and 
“ couiity of New Ycft’k, and all that part of the cour^ty 
of West Chester which lies below the mountains.” f 
Happily for these States, the wi^h of those who called 
themselves their truest and most thorough-going friends ‘ 
was not complied with. New York, in great part at 
least, was spared the ruin and anguish which, not the 
warring strangers, but her own sor^ had designed ; for 
the proposal of bursipg the city being referred by Wash- 
ington to Congress, was not approved by that body, wlpch, 
on the contrary, enjoined him, in case* of his retreat, to 
take special care that iio«damago should be done. 

In this resolution, as in many others t)f popular assem- 


* To Governor Trumbull, Septembert, 1776. 
t For Greene’s letter VL (Sept. 5. 1776) see a note to Sparks’s 
Washington, vol. iv^p. 85^ ; and for John Jav's (Oct. 6. 1776), the 
Life of President Reed, vo i. p. 235. * 

VOL. VI* I 
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blies, there appears to be a right conclusion arrived at 
from wrong premises. For the reason which the Con- 
gress themselves assigned for their orders was as follows 
— their full confidence that, if even their troops did 
leave New York, they would speedily be able to recover 
it. But,^bn the contrary, as the sel^uel will show, New 
York was held by the English until the very conclusion ol 
the war.* 

Tlie American g^ my had been drawn by AVashington 
in lines along the TCa^t River with the main, body at 
Haerleni, a village about nine miles distant from N(‘w 
Yo*k. It was the evident design of the British, fnnn 
their lle^Y; position, and with the assistance of their fleet, 
to effect a lanSing on some point" of New York Islanrl. 
From scvci'al reports of their movements, Washington, on 
^the^ni^ht of the 14th, repaired in person to Tlacrlern. 
But next morning lie was apprised that the first division 
of the British had crossed the stream at* Ivipp^s Bay, 
between him and New York. What follows shall be 
•told in his own words : “ As soon as I l^eard th'e firing, 
“ f rode with all possible despatch towards the pl^cc of 
lanfting, when, to my*great surprise and mortification, 
“ 1 found the troops that had been posted in the lin(‘s 
retreating wdtli the utmost precipitation, and those 
“ ordered to support them (Parsons’s and Fellows's 
“ J)rigad(?s) flying ¥n every dircctior. and in the greatest 
“ confusion, notwithstanding the exertions of their Ge- 
“ nerals to form tlicni. I used every means in my power to 
“ rally and get them into some order, but my attempts 
“ were fruitless and ineffectual, and on the appearance of a 
small j)art of the enemy, not more than sixty or seventy, 
“ their disorder increased, and they ran "'away in the 
greatest confusion without firing a single shot.” 
General Greene, in a private note, informs us further 
thaT, “ Fellows’s *and Parsons’s brigades ran away from 
• “Hibout fifty men, and left his Fx^ellency on the ground 
“ within eighty ^'ards of the enemy, so vexed at the 
infamous (Sonduct of the troops that ho sought death 
“ rather than life.” Ij is saSd* that Washington, in his 
grief and shame, drew fiis sword, and threatened to run 

* ReSolvts of Congress, Sept^ber 3. 1776, •. 
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his own men through, and also cocked and snapped his 
pistols at them. His attendants caii^ht the bridle oi‘ 
ins horse, and with some difficulty led him from the* 
field. ^ 

In the lines which the Americas left on thjs occasion 
were found some hostile implements, such as the conAnon 
consent of nations has declared tinworthy of civilised or 
('hristian warfare. The common men, it seems, or the 
inferior officers, had used them wiiTfout the sanction of 
their chiefs. On tliis subject General TIowe wrote as 
follows to General Washington ; for by this time, not* 
withstanding the punctilio of rank, a correspondence had 
arisen between them for the exchange of •prisoners. 
‘‘ My aide-de-camp will present to you a ^all cut an<l 
“ fixed to the end of a nail, taken from a number ol’ tlu^ 
“ same kind found in the encampment quitted ny your 
“ troops on the»15th. •! do not make any comment upon 
“ such unwarr an talkie and malicious praetjees, being well 
“ assu^d the*contrivance has not conui to your know- 

ledge.* Waj^iington promptly replied: “The ball you 
“ riK^ition, delivered to me by your aide-de-camp, the 

“ first of the kind I ever saw or*lieard of. You may d(* 

“ pend upon it the contrivance is highly abhorred by me, 

“ and every measure shall be taken to ])revent so wicked 
“ and infamous a practice being adopted in this army.’^ t 

It h to be observed that during several previous d&ys 
the Americans had been preparing t<i evacuate New York. 

“ Had the landing of the enemy been delayed one day 
“ longer, we should have left tliem the city ” — writes 
the Adjutant-General to his wife. Accordingly, on th»* 
15th, the advancing British columns quietly took posses- 
sion of the place ; while General f^utnain, with sorin* 
three or four tho<lsa«d of the insurgents, withdrew ai 
their approach. It might have beqn easy fthis* tin* 
American annalists acknowledge) to have cut him ofl^ri^ 
his retreat along the North River; but that opportuni1>, 
as several both before and since, jyaslost jupon General 
Howe. At I{ew York,# trfie British found themselves 

* Compare Sparks’s '(Fashington, vol. iv. p. 94., with Gordou’si 
Hisioiy, vol. ii. p. 527. ^ | 

f SparlSs’s Wasliirjgtor vol, iv. p. 107. 
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hailed as friends and deliverers by no small portion of the 
inhabitants. The^most arbitrary violence had for some 
time past been practised against them. In many other 
^places it was deemed sufficient to exclude Ihe suspected 
Tory fronj^ the benefit^, of human society — to sign an 
engagement, sclemnly renouncing all ties of business or 
of friendship with him/ But at New York a great 
number of persons were suddenly arrested and sent to 
distant places of conijnement, not for any crime imputed 
or alleged, but solely boeause, from the giuu'ral tenor of 
their lives or their opinions, they were supposed to be 
nnfrftndly to tlie popular cause. Their offence, in shoj'l, 
was one Aw which the language, of England scarcely 
affords a n}\ine, nor its history a precedemt; it is best 
described in the Frenchmen’s phrase, during their first 
Kevolufionary period — SOUP90NNE d’ktuk suspect! 

Wiiatevcr joy the loyalists rein.iiiiing, in New York 
may have felt at the sight of the Kings troops was not 
long vnalloyed. A few nights afterwards,** the cj^ty was 
fired in several places at once; matches ♦ind otlfcr com- 
bustibles having been prepared and skilfully disposed. 
General Howe reports to Lord George Germaine that 
many of the incendiaries were detected in the fact, and 
some killed upon the spot by the infuriated troops. Not- 
withstanding every ^exta’tion on the part of the British 
<*hii*fs, full one quarter of the city \fas thus consumed. 
It was belic'ved by many persons that this conflagration 
might be traced to a si'cret order from American head- 
quarters; but, considering the recent decision of Congress, 
and the personal charac^*r of Washington, tlu; suspicion, 
though certainly natural, was as certainly unfounded. 

rhe ill-conduct of# the Americans, chiefly Coiiiicetieut 
men, on the Idth, was in some measi^ro retrieved next day 
by a^othbr division, chiefly from Maryland and Virginia, 
which showed much gallantry in a little skirmish; and 
“though the affair was slight, it more confidence to 
tfie remaining tro^)3. Washington had now taken up his 
position on the hcights*of Ilae^^n, with lines acioss New 
York Island, which at Viat place is only a mile broad. 

♦ See one of these &rms of Ostracism if the American Archives, 
vol. ii. p. 1678. * " 
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Close in his rear was tlio fort to which iiis countrymen 
had given his name; on the opposite side of the North or 
Hudson River was Fort Lee: and further behind him his 
communication with the main-land of New York over a 
narrow strait was secured by sc mm works at Kingsbridge. 
His position was in truth a strong one, but less terfable 
from the utt(*r Avant of disci pi ine*among his troops. The 
ditfercnce of conduct in the field Ix'^een the men of the 
South and the men of the North had <!^iven a fresh edge to 
the old provincial jealousies. An fltfieer at that time present 
with their army declares thaft even the Pennsylvania and 
New England troops would as .soon fight each other as the 
enemy.^ Still more poignant are the <*(>nfplainli of Wash- 
ington on “ the infamous practice of plunderiiig. For,” Ik* 
adds, “under the idea of Tory property, or property, tlui^ 
“ may fall into the hands of the enemy, no man is sf‘curc 
“ in Ids eff(;ct.# and s^-arcely in his person. Tn order to 
“ get at them we hj^ve several instances of people b(*ing 
“ friglftened out of their houses, under pretence ofi those 
“ houses being*ordered to be burnt, and this is done ^j^ilfi 
“ a View of seizing the goods. Nay, in order tl|at tlie 
“ villany may be more effectually conc(‘aled, some hoiis?.'* 
“ have actually been burnt to cover the theft. 1 have*, 
“ with some others, used my utmost endeavours to stop 
“this horrid practice ; but under the present lust after 
“ phfhder and Avant of laws to puniKsh ofhmders, I ni^glit 
“ almost as well attempt to move Mount Atlas.” f 
The Adjutant-General, AA^riting in equal confidence', 
not less explicit. “Where,” says he, “so thorough a 
“levelling spirit predominates, Hiither no discipline can 
“ be established, or he who attempts it must become odious 
“ and detestable. It is iiiijiossible any one to have an 
“ idea of the compieh; equality Avhicli exists between the 
“ oiheers and men avIio coinjiose the greater part o4’ our 
“ troops. You may form some notion of it when 1 Jell 
“ you that y(*sterday* morning a Captain of Horse, who 
“ attends the General, from Conmj^fiicut, ws^s seen shaving 
“ one of his men on the«fmrade near the housel”J 

* Seo this extract as given in Gordon’s Hist, Amcr. Jlev. voL ii. 
p 331. y 

t To the Prosid’ent of Tongress, Sept. 24. 1^76. 

t J. Reed to Mrs. Rce {, Oct. 11. 1776. 
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In this disorgamsod state of the soldiery it became a 
s{‘rvice of danger to aim at their correction or control, 
/rhe same ollicer who beheld the shaving scene says in 
another letter that in the skirmish of the 16th, “ the* 
“ greatest ^^seape I had«was from one of our own rascals 
“ wRo was running away. Upon ray driving him back, 
he presented his piece *and snapped it at me about a rod 
“ distance. I seizedna musket from another soldier, and 
snapped at him. 'Be has since been tried, and is under 
sentence of death, but*I believe I must beg him off, as 
“ aft^r I found I could nbt*get the gun off, I Avounded 
him on the head, and cut off his thumb with my 
“ hanger.”^^ • • 

This deplcKf-able condition of the American troops was 
i^i gr/^at^part OAving to their system of short enlistments. 
During the last tweh’c months Washington had addresse*! 
to Congress the most urgent and m5st rep^at^d i'(‘present- 
jitions against that system, but had foivid thgir theoretical 
jealousy of a standing army stronger than his wafrnings 
, or tjicir ovvn experience. There was alsb, as a leading 
])i^itriot( complains, a disinclination in the gentlemeft at 
Philadelphia to part Avitli the smallest particle of their 
poAver.f It Avas not till the loss of New York was close 
impending that a better policy prevailed. Then, though 
not Avithout strenuoim opposition, it w^s resolved to form 
the \irmy aneAv into eighty-eight battalions, to be enlisted 
as soon as possible, and to serve during the war. A 
^certain number of battalions was assigned to each State 
as its quota; each State to appoint the officers as high as 
Colonels. To encourage* enlistments a bounty of twenty 
dollars and one hundrtMi acres of land Avas offijred to each 
non-commissioned officer and soldier. But no sooner had 
these Resj)lves been passed than the CoRgress, by an error 

* not iFncommou in all popular assemblies, relaxed in their 

* i^ttgntion to the subject, as though a vote Avere sufficient 

* ibr its own fulfilment. It became* necessary for Wash- 
ington to remvid them gravely, that “ there is a material 
“ difference between voting baftjilions andwiising men.”J 

Life and Correspondence of Reed, vol. i. p. 238. 
t Letter of Benjamin Harrison to Washington, ^ July 21. 1775, as 
printed in tlie Americmi Archives. * 

t To the Vresidrut of Congress, Octohcr[4. 1776. 
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Moreover the nomination of officers by the several States 
gave rii'^e to another train of evils. iV few weeks later 
Washington unbosoms himself as follows to his brother : 
— “ All the year I have been pressing Congress to delay ^ 
no time in engaging men uporv such terms^ as would 
“ insure success . telling tliem that the longer it nvas 
‘‘ delayed the more difficult it would prove. But the 
“ measure was not commenced till ij was too late to be 
“ elFected ; and tlien in such a manner as to bid adieu to 
« every hope of getting an army from which any services 
“ are to be expected; the different States, without regard 
to the qualifications of an officer, quarrelling about the 
“ appointments, and nominating such astare nit fit to he 
“ shoe-blacks, from the local attachments of jthis or that 
‘‘ Member of the Assembly. I am wearied almost to d^eatl^ 
“ with the retrograde motion of things.’’* * 

This unprosperous %tate of their affairs inclined the 
Congress more anej more to tlio quest of foreign aid. 
With iskdX vi(?w they resolved at this period to appoint 
tliree commissioners, or secret envoys, at the CourJ; of ^ 
Fraifce. Dr. Franklin, notwithstanding his gre8|t* age, 
was unanimously chosen. When* the choice was first an- 
nounced to him, he answered modestly, ‘‘ I am old, and 
“ good for notliing ; but, as the drapers say of fheir fag- 
“ ends of cloth, you may have me fer what you please.” 
Yet 1;he appointment of any such mission at all was 
against his own judgment. Only a few months afterwards 
we find him write as follows: — “ I have never yet 
“ changed the opinion I gave in Congress, that a virgin 
“ State should preserve the virgin character, and not go 
about suitoring for alliances, but wait with decent dig- 
“ nity for the api)lications of othe.nik. 1 was overruled, 

“ perhaps for the best.” f While Franklin was thus em- 
barked in a new sphere, Silas Deanq was continued at 
the post which he alrea^ filled. It would seem, howev^er, 
that this gentleman ^^as by no means most valued whore* 
he was be^^t known, since his owf. State qf Connecticut 
was the only <me out of«tke thirteen that refused to vote 

♦ Writings, voL iv, p. 184. 
f Works, voL viii p. SfOB. 

^ 14 ^ 
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for him. * Jefferson had been designed as the third Com- 
missioner, but off his declining the appointment it de- 
volved upon Arthur Lee. The latter, though for some 
“ years past he had i)ractised as a barrister in London, was 
a native ol* Virginia, agd a brother of Richard Henry Lee. 
Toward.s the first of November Dr. Franklin set forth on 
his voyage, not withcwit some apprehensions of being 
captured by the English; but landed safe in (iuiberon 
J3ay, and before th<j close of the year liad arrived at 
Paris. * 

Another subject wliich at this period greatly engaged 
1h(^ 'time and thoughts of Congress, was the framing 
Articles a"! Conftdcration. It was a requisite and yet by 
no means ar,i, easy task to define precisely which powers, 
^as of national concern, should belong to the central body, 
and whVeh, as of local administration, to the several States. 
These Articles, as decided after keoii debates, were signed 
and made known at Philadelphia on^the 4tli of October, 
but did not become law by the ratification br accQSsion of 
kll the States until nearly three years afterwards^ In the 
meaifydiile there was no provision for Central Executiv(‘ 
Grovernment beyond th6 majority of Congress and the 
Standing Committees which the Congress was in the 
habit of Appointing. But such Standing Committees were, 
in truth, only specif^is names. This has been clearly ex- 
plained by a statesman who was hiifiself at the htad of 
three of them ; a statesman among the most adroit and 
able of his day — Mr. Gouverneur Morris. “You must 
‘‘ not imagin(‘,” said he to a friend, “ that the members of 
“ these Committees took any charge or burthen of the 
“ affairs.” For, as Mr. Morris proceeds to show, it was 
the object of his jjiiends, wdiile preserving the demo- 
cratical form, to assume the monwclfical substance, of 
busij^ess.* It was the Chairman wlio received and answered 
all letters or other applications, who took every step 
Vnich he deemed essential, whfi prepared reports, and 
who issued orders.* As for the Committee, the Chairman 
merely from time to time led theji into a private chamber, 
where, for form’s sakep»he communicated to them his 

* Gordon’s pistory Amer. liev.| vol. ii p. 372. 
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past proceedings and required their approbation, which 
was given as a matter of course.* * 

Of the men who, thus wielding the Committees as their 
instruments, or standing forth in the Congress hy them-' 
selves, held in their hands the reiys of power, many were 
beyond all question well entitled to respect and confidence 
from their private characters. AH of them did not, how- 
ever, stand equally .clear from imputsition. See, for in- 
stance, the case of Mr. Samuel * Adams. IJofore the 
passing of the Stamp Act he Iwid been collector of th(^ 
rates in the town of Boston^ and treasure** of the money 
so collected. Take the sequel, not in the words •of a 
stranger or an onemy^ but as stated by a^iian <4 the same 
town, the same party, the same creed — byj)r. William 
(/ordon : “ Ilis necessities probably, for he appears to b(‘ 
“ addicted to no extravagance, urged him to supply liiin- 
self tiuH* nftfir tirne^from the cash in hand. The town 
had scveml meetings upon the business ; at length, by 
“ the (i^ertfoit of his friends, a majority was obtained for 
“ the rfflinqniffiirnent of the demand upon him.^' f Mr. 
SaiTMol Adams aj)pears also to be glanced at in jitf ano- 
nyinons hand-bill which, at the* commeneement oi 177ft, 
was circulated through the town of Boston; it contains 
the expression : “ Our leaders are desperate harfkrupts.” J 
Whatever degree of truth there migiit or might not be in 
thes<f charges agaihst vSamuol Adams, it is certain iliat 
they did not prevent him from attaining eonsiderabh* 
influence in Congress. Jeif(*rsou .says of him, that he had 
a greater share tlian any otlier member in advising and 
directing tlie conduct of the Northern War.§ On scweral 
occasions at least, he appears to have borne no good will 
to Washington, whose character Mjjjf so far unlike his 
own ; and both hi« n#imc and inflmmce may be traced in 
those secret cabals, which, at one time esjiecijfliy, jk\Tre 

formed in Congress against that most *eminent man. 

• • 

• Life of Gou\crneui* Morris, by Sparks, voi. i. p. 217. 
f Hist. Amer. Rev., vol. i. p. 348. Qn this change, see a notti iu 
my Appendix. •In another ^)aisage of Gordon’s History (p. 288.), 
the personal appearance of Mr. SamaelPAdams is described — “ with 
“ his venerable grey locks and hands trembling under a nervous 
** complaint.” , I 

t See the American Archives, vol. i. p. 12re 
§ Lettejto Ml*. Wells, May 12, 1819. 
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In tracing the measures of Congress at this juncture, 
it is to be observed that while most of the Members were 
warm and zealous in prosecution of the war, there was 
•not w^anting a minority inclined to absolute and uncon- 
ditional submission. much danger would have been 
incurred ijy a manifestation of such views, that w’^e can- 
not expect to find them vi any manner clearly or explicitly 
avowed. But that such a party did exist at Philadelphia, 
and that in niimbere®^t was considerable, is recorded by 
most unimpeachable autJiority; by the Adjutant-General 
of the American army, himf^^df a Philadelphian, and con- 
nected with the chief houses of that city.* Few, things, 
indeed, ai^ rnorg remarkable than^the lingering Attacli- 
ment to kinjly government which may be traced in these 
insurgent Colonies. So strong was this feeling that, t^ven 
wheii (fvQry hope was relinquished of returning to the 
sway of King George, there woreu some ^xwsons who in 
their sto<ad turned tlieir thoughts to the P^tender — to 
the l\’ince Charles of “The Forty-five.” Some letters to 
ftivite him over, and to assure him of allegiance, Were ad- 
dresst*^ to liim from Boston at the very commencemant of 
Ifte contest, t Thus, also, hlr. Washington Irving was 
assured by Sir Waiter Scott, that among the Stuart 
Papers w’^neh Sir Walter had examined at Carlton House, 
1 k‘ had found a Mepiorial to Prince Charles from some 
adherents in America, dated 1778, ahd proposing to set 
up his standard in the back settlements.^ These men 
were not, and could not be, aware of the broken health 
•and degraded habits into which their hero had fallen. 
They did not, they could not, know the details of his do- 


To Mvs. Heed, €f(?obcr 11. 1776. Colonel Reed subjoins; 
“ This latter, my dearest love, is writtcti oifly for your own eye.” 

t * L’A obc Fabroni, Recteur de I’Universite de Pise, m’a assure 
“ yoir vu an commeneement dc ia guerre d’Amerique des lettres des 
Amcricaitis dc Boston au Pretendaftt 5 )our Tengagcr a aller se 
“ mettre a Icur tetc.” •(Dutens, Merooires d*un Voyageur, vol. iiL p. 
30.) • • 

X Visit to Abbotsford, W WaAiftgton Irvinj^, p. 48. This 
Memorial has now disappear from its place in the collection, os I 
learn from Glover, licr Majesty’s librarian, who, at my request, 
in April, 1850, had kindness to make scar civ among the Stuart 
Papers of the year 177%, as then preserved in Windsor Ciftitle. 
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iiiestic life at Florence. But such was still their reverencf* 
for Royalty that they desired to cling to it even where it 
might be only the shadow of a shade. 

All this time the several States were busily employed 
in new-modelling their own Constitutions. To tl^t course 
they had been invited by a Resolution of the Congress'so 
early as the 15th of May. In ncmrly all the endeavour 
was apparent to retain as far as possible the ancient forms. 
Blit since Royalty was set aside, it i><?came unavoidabh* 
to derive the wliole powers of gtivernment, either me- 
diately or immediately, from the people. Thus in e^ch 
State there vras still to be appointed a supreme executive 
liead, with the title either of Governoi» or Pl*esident. 
Sucli appointments, however, instead of formi^ig a check 
on the popular impulse, would henceforth be only Jn gn(* 
sliape or another a manifestation of it. The new Go- 
v(‘rnors were ^clifisen, af of course, among the favourites 
of the ruling^ majority. In Virginia, for example, the 
new Goiiernor ?vas Patrick Henry. Eleven of tJie 8«tat(*.s 
inaintaiiK*& a Sodbnd Chamber, to be called in some case's 
the Cbunoil, in some others the Senate. Georgiit and 
Pennsylvania alone resolved on trying the experiment ol 
a single Chamber. In the Pennsylvania Convention that 
point is said to have been decided by a speed), or rathei* 
by a story, from Dr. Franklin. Withthis usual fondnes-^ 
for apdlogue, he told1;liein a tale of a loaded w aggon wifli 
a team at each end pulling in opposite directions. The. 
other Pennsylvanians present appear to have considered 
this argument, if so it can be called, decisive of th(^ 
question. Yet so ill did the working of a single Chamber 
speed in their province or in Georgia, tliat not many 
years elapsed ere in both it Avas abandinj^d ; and since the 
further experience ^f France in her first Revolutionary 
period, the theory of Franklin on this subject has b<sen» 
it is said, altogether exploded among his countrymen, J 
Certain it is that perfoas may be shown in the more 
recent history of the United States,^hen nothing but the 
existence of a* Second Ciiamber in their Congress has 
saved them from great dangers aiffl from glaring faults. 

Fi*ora the formation of councils, w^e must now revert to 

t 

* Sparks’s Life of Franklin, p. 410 
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the conduct of the war. During s<‘veral weeks General 
Washington rorrtained on the heights of Ilaerlem, while 
General Ilovve continued at gaze. At last, towards the 
middle of October, the Englisli commander put the greater 
part of l|is forces on .board, and landed them at the ex- 
ti-^mity of Frog’s Neck, on the continent of New York, 
Mild in Jjong Island 8»und. "Jlicre again he lost several 
<lays, kept in cl lecl^ apparently by the American outposts, 
rind unable to reach j-he mainland over a ruined causeway. 
( )nco more he transported his troops, by water, to the 
adjoining promontory of J.Virs Neck, and from thcncc 
began his march into the country. His movements had 
drawn tka Air^rican army from ijie heights of Ilaerlem : 
it had, foi; the most part, passed tlie stream at Kings- 
brMge, and was now near the White Plains, already in- 
Menclfed in its n(‘\v position. Several skirmishes ensued, 
ill whieh the British gained apparent fsuccess, but the, 
Americans gradual experience. The chief skirmisli — 
sonKjtimes, indeed, it was termed a liattlc— tool^placc on 
'tly3 28th, near Chatterton’s Hill, wh(‘n'»the eilhmy gave 
waf I retiring, however, from the ground in good order, 
*iuul carrying off their ttrtillery and wounded. It appears 
from General Howe’s despatches, that next morning he 
contenij^latcd an assault on the American camp, but was 
deterred by the apparent strength of its linos. Little did 
lit know of what these lines, in trulh, consisted! They 
were designed principally for defence against small arms, 
and had been reared in the utmost haste from the stalks 
of a large eorn-lield near the spot, the tops being turned 
inwards, and the stalks supported by the lumps of earth 
adhering to the roots * Such were now the obstacles 
before which a Ij»^ish chief recoiled ! Deeming a new 
attack inexpedient, General IIow^ on the morning of the 
otU of November, suddenly drew off his troops to the left, 
in the direction of Kingsbridge, leaving the American 
(Miief in great doubt as to their fiifiher ol^ects. ‘*8ome,” 
writes Washingfon, ‘‘suppose they are going into winter 
quarters, and will sit down Yorl^ w ithout doing 

“ more than invest FoHi Washington. I cannot subscribe 
“ wholly to this opinion myself.” Surely General Howe 

p 

* Memoirs of General Heath, p. 81. apud Hee^l. 
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“ must attempt something on account of his reputation, 
“ for what has Jie done as yet with his great army ? ” 

It seemed not improbable that the King’s troops might 
attempt an invasion of the Jerseys, and a push for •Phila- 
delphia. To defend these districts^ General Washington 
crossed the Hudson with his army, and tool? post 40 1 
Hackinsac. Meanwhile, on the l^th, Fort Washington 
was assaulted and carried by tlic Britisli. The defence 
was continued during only four or fiv^honrs, the garrison 
being driven from the outer works, and then suiTcnder- 
ing. No less than 28(X) of th^? American Uoops becauu^ 
prisoners of war on this occasion. To hav(‘ left any gar- 
rison in that fort, aft 4 .*r the evacuation ^of N<^v York 
Island, was certainly a great fault of strategy; and Wash- 
ington, long afterwards, with noble frankn(*ss,*spoke of it 
as such. But, in fact, the post had Ixum held cof^lrjtry 
to his own wishes and aipinions, and his error lay only in 
having yieldeTl these to the inferior judgment of otlu r 
otli(;ers, gspecititly of General Greene. ^ 

Sir WMiam Howe (for the knighthood of the Bath had 
been •recently conferred upon him ; and Carleto^t ^n 
like manner, had become Sir Guy) followed up his last* 
advantage. Six thousand men, led by Earl Cornwallis, 
were landed on the Jersey side. At tlu'ir approtich, the 
Americans withdrew in great haste froin Fort leaving 
behirnk their artillei^ and stores. Washington hims^Jf 
had no other alternative than to give way with all speed 
as his enemy advanced. He fell back successively upon 
Brunswick, upon Princeton, upon Trenton, and at last to 
the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware. To all tlu^se 
places, one after the other, did Lord Cornwallis, though 
slowly and with little vigour, pursue hyn. 

This fair province c^' the Jerseys, sometimes surnanxMl 
the Garden of America^ did not certainly, on tlfis* occa- 
sion, prove to be its bulwark. The scene is described as 
Ibllows by one of their t)wu historians, Dr. RaniJ^ay : •- 

As the retreating Americans marched through the 
“country, scarjcjely one <jfyhe inlftibitants Joined them, 

“ while numbers were daily floeWng to the Royal army 

* “ IvCS Jerseys . on les ap))eile lo jaidiu de rAraerique/' 
(Voyages dJ Marquis de Chastellux, vol. i. p. 146.) 
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“ to inako their peace and obtain protection. They saw 
“ on the one sidtt a numerous well-appointed and full-clad 
army, dazzling their eyes with the elegance of unifor- 
“ mity; on the other a few poor fellows wlio, from their 
“ shabby clothing, were called ragainuflins, fleeing for 
“ ^licir s^ifety. Not *only the common people changed 
‘‘ sides in this gloomy ^state of public affairs, but some of 
‘‘ the leading men in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
adopted the saritO expedient.”* It is to be observed 
that the two Howes Jiad issued a joint proclamation, 
oUering a pardon to all suph as had opposed the King’s 
antliority who should within sixty days subscribe a decla- 
i-iition tjiat they would remain in ^peaceable obedience to 
Jiis Majesty. Such an offer might add to the effect of 
tlie British arms. Yet it seems scarcely just to the 
Arfiericans to ascribe, with Dr. Ramsay, their change oi* 
sides to notliing beyond their cb^angc (jf fortune. May 
we not rather believe that a feeling of concern at the 
separation, hitherto suppressed in ferroiv was now first 
freefy avowed — that in New Jersey, 4tnd na^*in New 
J&'^y alone, an active and bold minority had bee^i able 
.10 overruJc' numbers much larger, but far more quiescent 
and complying ? 

Another remark, by the same historian, might, as 
history shows, be extended to other times and other 
epuntries besides his own. The mbii who had bpen the 
vainest braggarts, the loudest blusterers in behalf of In- 
dependence, were now the first to veer round or to slink 
away. This remark, which Dr. Ramsay makes only a 
few years afterwards, is fully confirmed by other docu- 
ments of earlier date, but much later publication — by 
the secret correspondence of the time. Thus writes the 
Adjutant-Generlfn — Some of our Philadelphia gentle- 
‘‘ men vho came over on visits, upon the first ohnnon went 
“ o*ff in a most viblent hurry. Your noisy Sons of Liberty 
® are, I find, the quietest in theu field.” t Thus, again, 
Washington, with felicitous expression, points a para- 
graph at tlu^ “ chimnby-corner Jieroes.”J 

S 

* History of the American Kevolution, voL i. p. 313. 

t Life and Correspondence of Heed, vol.j’. p. 231. 

1 Writings, iii. p. 286. 
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At this period the effective force under Washington 
liad dwindled to four thousand men. separate division, 
of nearly equal strength, which he had entrusted to 
General Lee, was now, in like manner, slowly pursuing, 
its march from the Hudson to the Delaware. Letter after 
letter — express after express — \^a8 sent by Washington 
to Lee, directing that oflieer to join him with all sp<*ed ; 
but Lee, ever self-willed and perverse, paid no att(‘ntion 
to these orders. He Avas busied in ^rriting letters to find 
fault with the Coininander-in-clpef, when one evening, 
with the ink scarcely dry uj)on his pap(*r. he was snr- 
j)rised and made prisoner hy a party of dragoons under 
Colonel Ilarcourt — the same who in later life succeede<l 
to the Ilarcourt Earldom, and the military raiA of Field 
Marshal, Thus does Washington, in eontiflencf*, relate 
the transaction to his brother: — ‘‘The captivity 00 
“ General Lee is an additional misfortune, and the moi*(^ 

“ vexations «-s it Avas by his oAvn folly and imprudences 
“ and Avithou4 a vibw to effect any good, that lie was 
“ takeifli As 1^ Avent to lodge three miles out of lift owy 
“ caynp, and within twenty of the enemy, a rascally /l^iry 
“ rode in the night to give noticy of it to the enemy, av1^> 

“ sent a’ jiarty of Light Horse, that seizi'd him and 
“ carried him off Avith every mark of triumph and in- 
“ dignity.” * 

Tl^ Congress at#this juncture, liRe most other puldic 
assemblies, seemed but slightly affected by tlie dangers 
which as yet were not close upon thein. On the 1 1th of 
December tlu;y jiasscd some Resolutions contradicting, as« 
talse and malicious, a report that they iniend<.‘d to remove 
from Philadelphia. They declared that thoydiad a higluT 
opinion of the good people of these States than to suppose 
such a measure rqjCjuisite, and thatTifty would not h^ave 
the city of Philadelpfiia “ unless the last necesi^ity shall , 
“ direct it.” These Resolutions weTc transmitted by ^ 
the President to Washington, with a request that 
would publish them to the army i» General Orders. 
Washington, in reply, excused himself f«)m complying 
with that suggestion. In* thus^declining it, he showed 


Letter, December 18. 1476. 
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his usual sagacity and foresight. For, on the very next 
day after the first* Resolutions the Congress underwent 
a sudden revulsion of opinion, and did not scruple to dis- 
"))erse ii^ all haste, to ineet again on the 20th of tlio same 
month, not at Philadelphia, but at Baltimore. 

Under till these circumstance's, Philad(*lphia would 
have fallen an easy prey to the British but for the 
exertions of Washington, who, on crossing the Delaware, 
took the utmost pay^fs to collect all the boats upon the 
river, and remove them /rom the Jersc'y side. jMoreover, 
it had formed^ no part of General Howe’s expectations 
( as fe plain from his own despatches) to carry the war 
beyond tl^ Delaware*, during this campaign. Ilis recent 
successes induc{‘d him, though sfowly, to extejid his 
schemes. But instead of transporting or constructing 
boat^, Ifc resolved to wait until the winter ice should be 
formed upon the river ; and meanwhile, remaining at New 
York, he allowed or directed Lord CornwalHs to ‘‘stand 
“ at case,” dispersing his troops in qiSrartciT through the 
Jerseys. Thus was some respite obtained hy the JKirasscd 
arid^di^spirited remnant of the American army. — Oh for 
oflae hour of Clive ! . 

During this much needed interval of leisure the 
Americaiii General gathered new strength. ITe was 
Joined by levi(*s from s(*veral quarters, by four regiments 
iVupi the Northern army, and by the*>Philadelpliia^town 
and county Militia, which with great sjurit haa at once 
marched to his assistance. He could also for the future 
rely on the ready co-operation of the separate division, 
lately under Lee’s command, and now und(*r Sullivan’s. 
Nevertheless his prospects, as against the British army’s, 
whenever that should move, wTre most cheerless and 
forlorn. To his Ul^flier, writing on the, 18th of December, 
he thusv describes them: — “My \iear Sir; — if every 
“ nerve be not str^tined to recruit the new army with all 
“‘^possible expedition, I think tlMJ game is pretty nearly 
“ up. This is owkig, in a great measure, to the insidious 
“ arts of tlw? enemy, ‘'and disaffection of tlie Colonies 
“ above mentioned, but^ principally to theh’uinous polijy 
“ of short enlistments, and placing too great a dependence 
“ on the Militia, flie evil consequences of which were 
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“ foretold fifteen months ago with a spirit almost 

prophetic.” 

It so chanced, that at this very juncture Washington 
received a visit in his camp from Benedict Arnold, who, 
it is said, first suggested to him the idea of attempting to 
recross the Delaware and surprise some part of Hie King’s 
troops.’^ But whoever may have the earliest devised 
this scheme, the merit of its details and execution belongs 
entirely to Washington. In front of Migi, at Trenton and 
at Bordenlown, the barriers of the,Je1’seys, lay two bodies 
of Hessians, under Colonel liahl and Count J)onop. Both 
from their ignorance of the language, and from the hatred 
tliat the people bore them, these ibrei^iers t^ere least 
likely to obtain intelligence of his movements or designs. 
Moreover, by strange carelessness on the fart of the 
British chi(>fs, the posts that were on this occasibn *1110 * 
most exposed had beeg left the weakest manned, and 
undefended by a single entrenchment or redoubt. lJuder 
tlicsc circumstaaices Washington fixed on Trenton as the 
point ofliis attack. For the time he selected the night# 
of Cl^ristmas, trusting that, after all the feasting* and 
carousing of that day, the slumber of the Hessians migh# 
be soundest, and their discipline more than ever relaxed. 
Two days before he wrote to the Adjutant-GeMeral im- 
parting his design. But he adds, “ For Heaven’s sake, 

* keep^this to yoursdf, as the discovery of it may proye 
‘ fatal to us, our numbers, sorry am 1 to say, being less 
‘ than I had any conception of; but necessity, dire ne- 
‘ cessity, will, nay, must, justify my attack.” It >va.s, 
indeed, felt by Washington, that while success might 
brighten his prospects, no failure could make them darker 
than they were already. _ 

On Christmas IJjgy, accordingly, tnJ^vening had no 
sooner set. in than Washington commenced his embiirkayon. 
He took with him 2,400 men, and 20 pieces of artillery, 
and had expected by* four the next morning to read ‘ 


* From private informati<A to Mr. Adolphus (Hist. vol. ii.^’ 
440.). The same idea appears to have ^curred at nearly the syut* 
time to several persons. On the 22nd, Bccd inquires of Washin^n ; 
“ Will it not be posable, my dear General, for Wour troops t^iiake 
“ a diversion or something more, at or about Trenton ? ” 
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Trenton. But his progress was so much delayed first by 
the floating ice upon the Delaware, and next by storms 
of snow and hail, tliat it was full eight o’clock before the 
two divisions in which he had ranged his troops, marching 
by diflcrent routes, came close upon the little town. Late 
as svas th6 hour, it proved not too late for Washington’s 
object of surprise. Hg opened his fire on both sides at 
once, and drove in the Hessian outposts; and “we 
“presently,” adds .Washington, “saw their main body 
“ formed.” On first p^ceiving their danger, the Light 
Horse and a. few more flpd by the bridge across the 
Asslinpink, and made their way to Bordentown ; but the 
main bofjy, fin(Jing themselves surrounded, and without 
nny means of escape, agreed to a surrender. Some more 
of their soldiers were afterwards found concealed in the 
^honses^ making the whole number of the prisoners littk' 
sliort of one thousand. Their cojymander, Colonel Kahl, 
a bi’avc veteran, had been mortally wounded, and some 
twenty or thirty of their soldiers slain. The loss of the 
^Anu'ricans ha<l been slight indeed ; only tw^ii privates 
kilkAj, and two others frozen to death. 

Tlius successful in Ids enterprise, Washington on the 
very same day hastened back across tlte Delaware, in 
order to ‘secure his prisoners. He expected that, on his 
withdrawing, tlie Jj^ing’s troops would at once return to 
Ts-(mton. But another detachment cf his army, wjth the 
Adjutant-General, having passed over from Bi'istol, found 
that, on the contrary, Count Donop had been seized with 
panic on learning the disaster of his comrades, that he 
had called in his scattered parties, had relinquished Bor- 
dentown, and was retreating in all haste by the Princeton 
road. Jn sliort, it appeared that the whole line of the 
Jh-itisli cantoniilfTits on the Delaware ;\vas broken through 
an^falUng back. At such tidings Washington determined 
to resume the offensive. Again he crossed over the 
Delaware with such force as he could muster, directed his 
detachments to jl>in him, and with them, for the second 
time, took p5st at Tr6nton. Jpst at this critical moment, 
a§ the year was closing, the term of service of several 
regiments expired. . At first the men seemed bent on 
goii^ off in a bo^ to tlieir homes. But by the earnest 
persujksion of tlieir officers, aided by a bouiity of ten 
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dollars to each man, more than half of them consented tt> 
remain a few weeks longer. • 

Lord Cornwallis had already returned to head-quarters 
at New York. At the first news of Trenton* he wu’? 
forthwith ordered back to the Jerseys. Gathering the 
scattered parties that liacl lately fined the Defaware,* and 
bringing forward fresli troops from Brunswick, Ik^ 
advanced in one compact body from Princeton. On tlu* 
afternoon of the 2nd of January h(?rf?ame in sight of tlu* 
American army, which at his* approa(‘h retired from 
Trenton, and took post on a^mc high ground beyond tlu* 
Assanpink, guarding tlic bridge and the fords by^their 
artillery. A battle, jind in all likelihood a l^jow to tlu* 
Americans, seemed impending for the morjow. But in 
the evening Washington assembled his olli(‘er 3 in ji, 
C'ouncil of VTar, and laid before them a scheme \f hich lu^ 
had formed. J'rom tJie numbers that Lord Cornwallis 
show(‘d in front it seemed probable that but few remain(‘< I 
in the rear. •Miglft it not be possible by a night-jnareh 
to surprise and*overpower those f(‘w, and push onwayl 
Bruyswick, there capturing the military chest and^^toro. * 
and releasing from captivity Gwieral Lee? The release 
of that oiHeer, I may obscTve in passing, was an object of 
great interest to the Ameneans, since the Britfcli, on ac- 
count of his former commission in tl^eir service, were dis- 
posec^ at this periot^ to treat him, not as a prisoner of war, 
but as a deserter. It was not till many months afterwards 
that, on orders from home, and on vehement thr(‘ats of 
retaliation by the Congress, they agreed to liis exchange. • 

The plan thus skilfully formed was no less skilfully 
carried into execution. All night, to avert the suspicion 
of the British, the American tires were k(,‘pt burning, and 
the guards orderod ^ remain at tlurTridge and fords. 
Meanwhile the baggage was sent off to the reflr, iy tlu* ' 
direction of Burlington, and the army commenced its • 
march with Quaker-lilv^ silence along what was called tTuf 
Quaker road. Thus stealing forward Ion the east side of 
the Assanpink, they reached Pfinceton a little aft< r 
sunrise. * 

111 that town, as it chanced, three British regiments 
and three troopg of Light Horse had ffessed the preceding 
night, .yiieir numbers are not given with precision, but 
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would certainly be underrated were we to take Washing- 
ton’s account. Fof-, on another occasion, at this period, 
when desiring rather to depreciate the force opposed to 
^lirn, he Computed that the Hessian regiments, when they 
came out jomplete, did not exceed 600, nor the British 
2o0*men each. One of the regiments at Princeton — 
the 17th, under Colonel Mawhood — was already on its 
inarch to join Lord Cornwallis ; of the otlier two, the 55th 
was just moving, amfethe 40tJi still at its quarters. In 
the grey of a winter nforning the Colonel mistook the 
first ranks of the advancingf enemy for Hessians, but on 
disf;overing his error, boldly charged them. Led on by 
Mawhoodfthe gallant 17th pressed forward with bayonets 
lixed, threw ^the American vanguard into confusion, and 
plough of course unable to contend for any length of lime 
against ^the growing numbers of the foe, still it cut its 
way through, and pursued its march to l ord Cornwallis 
without further hurt or hindrance. JLlie 55th and 40th 
were not so fortunate. 'Jliey made a brS.ve resistance, 
dfep^cially the 55th which came up the fir&t ; buf exposed 
to so "jrrc'at disparity of numbers, they were overpowered. 
Finally, they wm’C repulsed, and driven back in disarray 
along the road to Brunswick, leaving behind one hundred 
dead, am? three hundred prisoners. There were also 
three brass iicld-piqpes, which for want of horses, the 
Anterican commander could not seedre. On his( side, 
tliere fell one of his Generals, named Mercer, and four 
Colonels or Captains, but no more, as he states, than 
* twenty-five or thirty privates. During this action Wash- 
ington himself, with the utmost intrepidity, appeared in 
the thickest of the fight, animating his men by his ex- 
ample even to theah^*m and dissatisfaction of his officers.f 
On the other hanfl^he British troops •vinced so much of 
steady cifhrage and discipline under every disadvantage, 

► a^to warrant their chiefs in the belief that had the 40th 
\jome up in time from Princeton, ^ifd the three regiments 

♦ To Govorndr Cooke, 3. 1777. 

f One officer writes from Morristc^v# a few days afterwards; “ Our 
“ army love their General very much, but they have one thing 
** against him, which is the little care he takes of himself in any 
“ action.** Note by /ir. Sparks to Washingtouis Writings, vol. iv. 
p. 262. * V, 
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formed in line together, they might have stood firm 
against all the efforts of the not largo* nor well-appointed 
American army, and enabled Lord Cornwallis to take it 
in the rear. . • • 

Washington did not find it possible to fulfil his first 
intentions, and push onward to Brunswick. H5s men were 
exhausted witli fatigue, having been eighteen hours with- 
out food, and thirty-six without rest ; most of them were 
ill-clad, and many barefoot. Mor^jrer Lord Cornwallis, 
seeing at day-break that the •American army was no 
longer before him, and heading the guns#in his rear, was 
hastening back witli all speed to rriiiceton and to Bruns- 
wick, there to secuiie his reserve and^magaynes. The 
American General tlierefore desisted from pursuit of 
the two defeated regiments, and turned aside towards 
Pluckcmin ; first, however, destroying the brWge* ovPr 
Stoncy Brookf and tl»ns retarding any piirstiit of himself. 
Two days afterwards he moveil to Morristown, a position 
among^the hflls, not easy of aceess yet well provided with 
suppliers. Frcrni thence sending out detachments he ovwj - 
rai» and reduced nearly the whole of the Jerseys, general 
Howe, not willing to be roused from iiis wintiT quarters 
at New York, seemed content to lose the province so 
lately gained, and satisfied with merely retaining posts at 
Brunswick and Amboy. ^ 

Mt this time ofle of Washington’s detachments, ^nder 
General Heath, was pushed forward, cviui beyond the 
Hudson, in the direction of Kingshridge. There the 
British held a fort, which, though in their possessioi*, 
retained the name which the Americans had given it — • 
Fort Independence. To this fort General Heath senira 
summons to surrender, couched i n tlie most peremptory 
terms. ** Twen*ty jininutes mdy cai^be allowed for the 

garrison to give their answer ; and should ft be in the 
‘‘ negative, they must abide the consequences.^ Thf 
garrison returned no Answer, but found no conseque^wpf^ 
follow, since the fort was not attacked, and General 
Heath quiefly withdraw. For^tliis riditjulous affair he 
was properly rebuked by Wa^ington,* 

* “ Your surQmoiis, as you did not attcfipt to fulfil your threat •?, 

*‘was^t oiiiv idle but farcical, aad wiM not fail of turning the 
K 3^ 
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Thus concluded the campaign of this year. The sur- 
prise at Trenton, knd the skirmish at Princeton — both 
of which the Americans have dignified with the name of 
‘battles -i- are not to be estimated solely by their rank as 
feats of arms. Their Eesults, moral as well as military, 
wort; of v^ry high importance. In the first place they 
had saved Philadelphia^ and arrested the conquering 
I)rogrcss of the British troops. Next, as we have seen, 
they replaced the J(*r{seys beneath the sway of Congress. 
No greater act of impolicy can w(»ll be imagined tliaii 
that the British General she^uld tamely acquiesce in the 
reduction of a province which had so recently and so 
warmly e.^ouse(khis cause, thus exposing the loyalists 
Avithin it to qyery kind of ])crsecufion and ill-treatment, 
and discouraging most etfectnally the loyalists elsewhere. 

Hardly less im))olitic, hardly less injurious, had been 
the license allowed the troops, and^1,bove Jill,, the foreign 
mercenaries, Avhile this province still. continued in their 
hands. Acts of plunder, or of insult, not prom^ly re- 
pw's.^ed, nor duly punished, led of course** to alienation 
'and re.^Fntinent. The details of any such outrages, sohie- 
tiiLes taken on oath, but*' more frequently magnilhHi by 
rumours and surmises, were publislied in tlie American 
news[)aper?., as incentives against the King and people of 
Great Britain. Therfi is then no cause for wonder, if by 
suclw deplorable excesses in the men, and remissnesh in 
the chiefs, the temper of the Jerseys, of late so favourable, 
was wholly changed. As the Anuuucan troops advanced 
♦hey observed, at least in some districts, that almost every 
house on the road had a red rag nailed upon the door, as 
a "token of attachment to the Crown ; but all such tokens 
the inhabitants wej^uow busy pulling down.* 

The moral effects of Washington*:# siil^ccsses wore felt 
<hroughoul the United States. In the strong Avords of 
#>nc of their OAvn historians, it seemed like a resurrection 
.fi^ift the dead.f Washington himself, indeed, had never 

“ laugh exceedingly upon us.*' To Mkjor General Beath, February 
3. 1777. See also Heath’s Memoirs, pp. 107. 113., as cited by Mr. 
Sparks. 

* Life and Corrcsi)ondl*nce of Reed, vol. i. p, 280.* 

t Rarosay vol. i. p. 3 ^ 6 , 
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ceased to be serene and self-assured. In the lowest depths 
of fortune he said calmly to one of his Chief ofliccrs, that 
he should strive to the last, retiring, if need were, from 
State to State, and from post to post, and if evcrf forced 
back from all, maintaining the wag* beyond the Allegany 
mountains.* But many others, who in bygone^ears hail 
bawled while he was quiet, and \^\\o had blamed him for 
being so, were now avering and whispering, while lie 
continued firm. There was a gen^^^l gloom and des- 
pondency, an idea that the British arms were irresistible, 
and that the struggle for Independence wa» drawing to a 
close. In this state of public feeling, the recruitinj? for 
the new army, on whidi all Washington’sJiopes^epcMuk'd, 
made no progress. By the days of Treqfon, ami of 
Princeton, this state of public feeling was reversed. They 
liad shown that it was not merely behind cntrem^liments* 
and redoubts^ tlftit the American forces could light; but 
that even in the open field, under favourable circum- 
stances, «^iey c?uld cope with, and might overpower,^ their 
disciplined and* veteran foes. Confidcmce returned, 
wdth*confidenco exertion. New recruits began tc^Vome 
in, and some of the older enlisted were persuaded 
remain, while clothing, stores, and other requisites for 
them were more freely supplied. • 

In no place was the change of temper more n\arked and 
moretipparent, than in the ranks of Congress. When Uuit 
assembly met again at Baltimore, so keen was their sense 
of the present peril, as to overcome what Iiitherto Imd 
been among their main principles of action, — their dis-< 
like of a standing army, their distrust of a military cliief. 
On the day after the afiair of Trenton, but of course before 
its issue could be known, they confei;^jjd upon their Gen- 
eral, for six montlfs t# come, powers ot The most extensive 
kind, — the powers, in truth, of a Dictator. Wfshii^gton 
was authorised to raise sixteen battalions in addition to - 
those already voted; fo apply at his pleasure to any of {inf 
States for the aid of their Militia; to af)point and displace 
all officers below the rank^f Brigadier- General; to take, 
wherever he might be, whatevt# he might want for the 
use of his army, allowing a reasonable price for tlie same ; 

Ramsay, vol. i. p. 310. 
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to arrest and confine all persons who should refuse to take 
the continental cifrrency, or who had given any other proof 
of disaffection to the cause. The extraordinary powers 
thus efi trusted to him, were acknowledged by Washington 
in the most dutiful an^becoming spirit. Referring to them, 
h(fsays,,^ Instead of thinking myself freed from all civil 
“ obligations, by this mark of the confidence of Congress, 
“ I shall constantly bear in mind, that as the sword was 
“ the last resort forVke preservation of our liberties, so it 
ought to be the first thing laid aside when those liberties 
are firmly •established. • 1 shall instantly set about 
niaking the most necessary reforms in the army.’’* 
Whenf however, the day of Princeton had been fought, 
— when tl^ Jerseys were recovered, and when, a few 
^woqks afterwards, the Congress were enabled to return 
from Saltimoro to Philadclpliia, — they passed from their 
late dismay to overweening confidence. •They seemed to 
think that it was only the caution of, their General which 
prolcviged the war, as if he iieod only ffft hi|iJiand to 
Miyihilate and exterminate the entire British army ^ To 
thcii^^suggestions on this subject Washington replies on 
t^'ie 14th of March, with* his usual clear good sense, and 
not without a touch of humour. He declares that he 
should b<S happy indeed if he could accomplish the impor- 
tant objects so eagerly wished by^ Congress, namely, 
confining the enemy within their present quarters ; 
preventing their getting supplies from the country ; and 
totally subduing them before they are reinforced.” 
But,” adds Washington, “ what prospect or hope can 
there be of my effecting so desirable a work at this time? 
The whole force I have in Jersey is but a handful: ” 
and he then pro^ji^s to explain why his force in Jersey 
was not only small, but ill-appointed.*’ Perhaps we may 

f 

* Letter, January 1. 1777. Even in England, at that time, the 
'new Dictator came to be surnamed, ib Compliment, the American 
Fabiufi. (See Annual Regist. 1777, p. 20.) The American writers 
add, and are wcfll justified ti adding, that to no man mere truly than 
to Washington might be apjjUed thcie lines on Fabftis, which Ennius 
wrote, and Cicero records : ^ 

** Unus qui n^^bis cunctando restituit rem : 

“ Non ponebfit enim rumores ante salutebi ; % 

“ Ergo magisque, magisque Viri nunc gloria clareL” 
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suspect that, in the high-flown hopes which they formed, 
some at least of the members of Congrfjss were misled by 
the high-flown terms which they employed. Like the 
Spanish chiefs and statesmen of old, and dowR to the 
present day, they had grown fon^l of bestowing exalted 
epithets upon their cause and country, until at last Miey 
wrought themselves into believing all their own compli- 
ments realities.* 

General Howe, and consequently JbeneralWasliington, 
remained nearly at rest during several months. A di- 
vision of the British army under General Chnton had been 
.sent some time before to winter in Ithode Island. As 
Clinton approached, the enemy retired fr^)m tlK| island, of 
wliich, therefore, he took peaceable possessiryi, while the 
sliii)s that brought him blockaded an American squadrm^ 
under Commodore Hopkins, in the Providence river. It 
was, however, ion thtf whole, an ill-judged expedition, 
which answered littje purpose but to keep a large body 
of troojjs uneftiploycd during three years. In Fel^ruary 
Washiii^on tO(5k measures for inoculating, systematicj^Jly, 
and fey successive detachments, his whole force, the*t^mall- 
})ox having proved a dreadful scourge to the Anuiricafls 
in their previous warfare. In March a detachment from 
New York destroyed tlic American barracks Und stores 
at Peek’s Hill. In April another dotticlmumt did similar 
service on a larger*scalc, and with a greater resistancfi^ at 
Danbury, On the other hand, the Americans succeeded 
in burning some brigs and sloops belonging to the British 
at Sagg’s Harbour in Long Island. But, until the return ’ 
of summer, nothing of more importance was achieved on 
either side. 

* In a lively workfof wr own time — “ Le^'Soiroes do Ncuilly” 
— may be seen described the weariness of the French ofl^crs under 
the Duke d’Aiigoulerne, in 1823, at the oft-recurring phrase of each 
Spanish Alcalde: “Scigrnwr commandant, je viens vous cofti# 

plimenter au nom des hcroiques habitats de cette ville ! ” (p. 
298 ) Several towns, Madrid cspeciallj^ rejoice ii^ the official title 
of Eroka. 
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CH^TER LV. 

The Session of Parljjwnont, whicli had commenced on the 
last day of October, 177^, continued till June 1777. In 
it, aa»in the previous ones, America formed the principal 
topic ot discussion. Even at the outset, an amendment 
to the AAlress fipon tliis ground •was moved by Lord 
Rockingham* in one House, by Lord Jolin Cavendish in 
^le (fth(^. So small were then tlie minorities, — no more 
tlian 46 of the Peers, no more than 87 of the Commons, 
and even these 87 on a subsequent motiofi dwindling to 
one-half, — that the imiinbers, especially ^of the Rock- 
inghafn section, lost heart and hope. Without .aqp formal 
‘ seoCfjSiion, they began to relax in their* Parliamentary 
a^tendjince, declaring th^at there was no such thiri^ as 
saving a people against its will. One of their warmest 
partisans jj<nd defenders — in all probability no other than 
Burke himself — declares of them at this juncture that 
they appeared in th^ir places, “ only^upon such matters 
ot private Bills in which they had some partfcular 
concern or interest.”* In other words, they neglected 
pthe public business, but applied themselves to their per- 
sonal affairs. And such conduct was called patriotism ! 

It is worthy of remark throughout these debates how 
greatly Fox had risen in importance. A report being 
spread at Arthu«Sii«61ub that he intended to go for a few 
weeks tc%Paris, and that report beiiTg c!arried to the King, 
His Majesty wrote* forthwith to Lord North, advising the 
^Mnister to bring forward his m^a^ures as quickly as he 
could during the absence of so much “noisy declamation.” f 
So keen — w^may alscunote in passing — ^was Fox at this 
time, against tKe succe^of hif Ring and country’s anna, 
that in his coiifldential Tetters we find him refer to our 

• Annual Register, 1777, p. 4«. 
f Letter, November 15. 1770. 
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victory at Brooklyn as “ the terrible news from Long 
Island.”* • 

Later ill the Session, there was certainly no point on 
which Fox and his friends had greater scope fdr t]i{‘ir 
abilities, than wlien Lord North found himself under the 
necessity of announcing the new debts which lufd acerded 
upon the Civil List, and which amounted to more than 
600,000/. Some part of this expense, as Lord Nortli 
explained it, might, like other evili=/»be ascribed to tlie 
struggle in America, since there^so many loyalists had 
been stripped of their property, and driven from tluur 
homes, witliout any means of sustenance beyond the 
bounty of the Crown.* But another, amt probably, still 
more effective cause, as in an earlier Cliai^ier 1 have 
shown, was the ill-regulated state of several (l(*partni(,uits 
in tlic Iloyal Household. The profusion and e^Aortion 
which there jir^vailed *were wholly inde})en(lent of the 
will and example of .the Sovereign, and for their amend- 
ment n<* 4 ^<‘d fto less than Burke’s great mea-suyo of 
Economi^irilefftrm. Notwithstanding all the effort^o^ 
O])poflition, the House of Commons agreed, not oiily to 
di.‘>charge these arrears, but with the view of guarding 
against such arrears for the future, to grant to the Ci'own, 
by Bill, a further yearly sum of 100,000/. • 

This Bill, entitled “ For the bet/er Support of the 
“ Royfil Household,* was of itself invidious, and 1411 - 
liappily became the more so from the circumstanc(*s of its 
passing. The Speaker, Sir Fletcher Norton, having now 
some private grudges against the Government, had d(‘ter- 
mined to indulge them. It became his duty to present 
tliis Bill to tlic King, seated on tlio throne, and sur- 
rounded by tlie chief officers of State,. It became Ids 
privilege, if he pl«iseil, on that occasion to address his 
Sovereign. “ Sir,” said Mr. Speaker, “ in a *tini <4 of 
‘ public distress, full of difficulty and danger, thepr 
‘ constituents labouriAg^ under burdens almost too heavy^ 
‘ to be borne, your faithful Commons postponed all other 
‘ business, and with as miych despatch as the nature of 
* their proceeding would admit, Mkve not only granted to 

* To Ixyd Rodcingham, Oct. 13. 1776.^, Memoirs by Lord 
AlbcmarldSf vol. ii. p. 297. (1833.) 
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“ your Majesty a largo present supply, but also a very 

great addition^ revenue — great beyond example — 
^ great beyond your Majesty’s higlu*st wants !” After- 
wards,* in printing, the last word was corrected by the 
Speaker to “ expense^’’ It may easily be imagined how 
much gratification this sp(‘cch afforded to one side of the 
House, and how much fresentmnnt it called forth on the 
other. A vote approving it was propos(‘d by the Oppo- 
sition, and of coufs® much disrelished by the Ministry ; 
but, being most consistent Avith form and quiet, was, 
aftc^ some deijate, allow(‘d pass. 

It was certainly hdt on all hands, as the Speaker had, 
with no |i,reat *;\spect, implied, thot the appeal in behalf 
of the Civil List, however unavoidal>h‘, was most ill- 
^tiin^id. It was made in a year when the chai'ges for the 
navy rose to upwards of four millions, and the charges 
for the army nearly apf)roached the sairio sum; when it 
Avas deemed requisite to impose a tajc on male servants, a 
further stamp on d(‘eds, and an auction dfttyj ^d when, 
V^"j|>vithstanding tliese aids, it beeaine Aecesssiry to add 
five millions to the funded debt.* ‘ 

* The public Avould noMoubt have })orne this increase of 
its burdens with still more dissatisfaction, had the public 
known hbw rotten at this period Avas our whole system 
of commissaries an^l contractors — hoAv ill, in fact, the 
mimey raised in England was applied abroad, 1*0 this 
charge I will summon as my witness Lord North’s own 
Scdicitor-Gcneral. Thus, in 1777, did Mr. Wedderburn 
write respecting our army in America to a confidential 
friend : — “ The peculation in every profitable branch of 
“ the service is represented to be enormous, and, as usual, 
“ it is atieiided^jjjxh a shocking neglect of every comfort 
“ to the troops. The hospitals ane jmst-houses, and the 
“ piovisions servpd out are poison ; those that are to be 
‘i bought arc sold at the highest prices of a monopoly.”! 

Another measure, which was met by considerable op- 
position, an^ not carried without some amendments, Avas 

• Pari. Hist. vol. xix. pp^41. 2?1.* In the debate on the Budget, 
Ix)rd North observed that there were some persons who kept thirty or 
more male servants. | 

+ Letter to Williaufi Eden, printed from the MS. in l^ord Camp- 
bell’s lav.s of the Chancellors, vol. vi. p. 118 • 
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a partial suspension of the Habeas Corpus — a Bill em- 
powering Ilis Majesty to secure ani detain persons 
charged witli or suspected of the crime of high treason 
committed in North America, or on the high seas^* or the 
crime of piraej^ “ The thing is tijis,” said Lord North ; 

“ there have been during the present war in» America 
many prisoners made who wer^ in actual commission 
“ of the crime of high treason ; and there are persons 
“ guilty of that crime who might taken, but from 
“ want of evidence could not be in gaol.” Our own 
liberties are in danger! — suclj. was the reply of Dunning, 
Wilkes, and Fox. “ Who knows,” cried Fox/“ but*^the 
“ INIinistcrs, in the fujness of their malice, niiy take it 
“ into their heads that I have served on Long Island, 

“ under General Washington? What would*it avail me 
“ in such an event to plead an alibi; to assure ’♦ny'old ‘ 
friends that was during the whole of the autumn 
‘‘ American ^ampai^n in England ; that I was never in 
“ Ameriai, noi* on any otlier sea but between Dover and 
“ Calais raud lhat all my acts of piracy were 
miti4;ed on the mute creation ? All this may 
“ true, says a Minister or a Minister’s undcirstrapper, bwl: 

“ you are for the present suspected ; that is sufficient ; 
this is no time for proofs. I know you ar« fond of 
Scotland ; 1 will send you under tjiis Sign Manual to 
“ stu^y the Erse ladguage in the Isle of Bute. As s(^on 
“ as the operation of the Bill is spent, you will be at 
“ liberty to return whither you please ; and then you 
** may, if you like, call on your accusers to prove their . 

charges of treason in America, or on tlie high seas, 

“ or of piracy. But they will laugh in your face, and 
“ tell you they never charged you, they only suspected 
“you!” • ^ 

While thus, within the walls of Parliament, imagiyary 
apprehensions passed for arguments, *there were out of , 
doors strong proofs c^* t)ther and more real dangers re-' 
suiting from the partisans or the emissaries of America. 
On the 7th of the preegding Dedfember, a* considerable 
building in the Dockyard at Porlijiinouth, called the Rope- 
house, had been consumed by fire. Through great exer- 
tions the further progress of the fiamel had been arrested, 
and their origin was ascribed to accident, until several 
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weeks afterwards, when some combustibles were found 
concealed in another large building of the same establish- 
ment — the Hemp-house. Happily, notwithstanding tlic 
vast stores of hemp, tliese last combustibles had failed in 
their effect, but their appearance made it plain that in all 
probabiliiiy, not accident, but design, had caused the first 
calamity. Suspicion jjjpll upon a moody, sullen artisan, 
whose name had not been known, but who, from his 
calling, had bornc^tthe surname of John the Painter. 
This fellow, it was how remembered, had been seen on 
the day of thp fire loitcrir\g about the Rope-house and 
the^flemp-house, and by some chance, on the preceding 
night, haJ been locked into the farmer. A reward was 
offered for his apprehension, but all trace of him was 
gone, and ^on searching through Portsmouth arid its 
•‘nei^hbtiirhood no such person could be found. In tlie 
mean time other incendiary attempts * were made in 
various places. At Plymouth the design* Avas wholly 
frustrated, and the perpetrator nearly seized. At Bristol, 
*th(‘ villain failed in an attempt to ^set fii^ to some 
ve^t*^, and found so strict a watch kept on them aftcr- 
A\ards, that ho was obliged to change his plan of opera- 
tions. He succeeded in setting fire to some warehouses 
which stwd upon the quay, close upon a crowded mass of 
shipping ; and six j)r seven of these houses were coii- 
surped while the shipping narrowdy escaped. In another 
house of th(» same city fresh combustibles were found, and 
there was general panic, but great variety of surmises. 
The one party ascribed these tilings to American and 
Republican principles in the other; wliile in the party thus 
impugned the more violent men declared themselves 
fully convinced that these were malicious acts or inven- 
tions of the TorJSS^ merely for the pui-pose of calumniat- 
ing and blackening their adversaries. * 

Ihippily these days of doubt and terror did not long 
vitdure. In the beginning of February, a countrj^man 
being apprehended at Odiliam on a charge of burglary, 
was identified as John*the Paijit^r, and senf up to London 
% 

* Ann, Regist. 177^, p. 30. See also in Burke’s Correspondence 
(vol. ii. p. 136.), th(^ letter to him from Sir Abrahoq^ Elton, of 
BristoL 
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for examination. His true name was Aitken, but at 
various times ho had borne many difij^rent appellations ; 
he was a native of Edinburgh, and only twenty-four years 
of age. Three years before he had gone to seek hi^ fortune^ 
in America. There he had wrought at his trade, tra- 
velling on foot through several of the Colonies, and Jm- 
bibing a hatred of his native country. After his return 
to England, ho became concerned in numerous petty acts 
of theft and depredation, besides the graver crime of which 
he stood accused. When brought .tefcre Sir John Fielding 
and other magistrates in London, he showed gl’cat crat't 
and coolness, parrying every doubtful question d(^- 
(dining a reply to it. He was committed to prison, but 
tlierc seemed the utmost difficulty in brihging •liome tluj 
charge to him. 

The miscreant did not escape, however. It soijihaticei? 
that there was anothei^painter, named Baldwin, who had 
likewise travelled in America, and who was known to 
J'hirl Temple. • At ITis Lordship’s suggestion this man was 
summoimd*to Ijir Jolin Fielding’s, to determine wiietl^* 
he had ever seen or met the prisoner. As it happHltfd, 
Baldwin had not ; and so he tohj the magistrates, in tj/e 
hearing of the culprit, who, in acknowledgment, made 
him a bow. An acquaintance between them hg-ving thus 
aristm, some conversation ensued in the next room ; and 
Baldwin paid the •4)risoner fiTquent visits in the gaol, 
when, pretending to hold the same principles, he gamed 
his entire confidence. The result was communicated by 
Baldwin in the first place to Earl Temple, and afterwards, 
at Earl Temple’s desire, to Lord George Germaine. «John 
the Painter was by degrees drawn in to own to his false 
friend that he was engaged in a design of sedting fire to 
the several dockyards, and thus desthiying the navy of 
Great Britain, and tlfat he had been more thar* once to 
Paris to concert his measures for tlntt object with* Mr. 
Silas Deane. “ Do yQumot know Silas Deane ? ” he aske^fL 

What, no — not Silas Deane? He is a fine clover fellow ; 
“ and I believe Benjamin FrankMn is employed on the 
“ same errand*.”* The prffeoncr^dded that Silas Deane 

• Howell’s Stat^ Trials, vol. xx, p. i335^ Dr. Franklin stands 
perfectly of any communication or conhexiou with John the 
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li ad encouraged him in his noble enterprise, inquiring all 
the particulars, agd supplying him with the money he 
wanted. He then proceeded to relate how, on his way 
•fron\ Pj>ris, he had stopped at Canterbury to have his 
combustibles and machinery prepared; how from Qan- 
terhury hup had ^ gone to Portsmouth; how he there had 
quarrelled with his landlady, who had pried into his 
bundle ; how he had succeeded in lodging his materials 
both in the liope-lj«use and the Hemp-house; how, on 
the same afternoon, Ifo had hurried from the town, often 
turning ^^l)und^in hopes to see the result; and how, onl)^ 
a fe# minutes after he had passed the last sentries, he 
looked back and beheld the flames^ ascend. “ The very 
“elements,” ho* said, exultingly, seemed to be in a 
“blaze!” * 

^ Ekrly in March the incendiary was brought to trial at 
the Winchester Assizes. To his ^urprisqand dismay he 
saw his friend Baldwin stand forth as the principal evi- 
dence against him. It appeared, * howtver, that the 
j^dsoncr’s narrative to Baldwin, as repeated by ltf?e latter, 

’ many minute circumstances most fully confy:med 

by other witnes8(‘s — as by the tinman at Canterbury, and 
the landlady at Portsmouth, — and the Jury, without doubt 
or hesitation, returned a verdict of Guilty. John the 
Painter seemed to be resigned and ready for diis doom. 
When Mr. Baron llotham told him at the close, “ J can 
give you no hopes of piy’don,” the prisoner answered 
tirrnly, “ 1 do not look for it, my Lord ; ” and when tlie 
I same Judge was proceeding to pass what he termed “ the 
“ painful sentence of the law,” the prisoner, interrupting 
him, said “joyful.” On the 10th of Mjirchhewas hanged 
at Portsmouth, on a gallows sixty feet high, in front of the 
Dockyard, havinjf first been carried^in sjp open cart round 
the ruins^of the Hope-house. Ilis last words, as he gazed 
.. on ifiose ruins, were to acknowledge bis crime, and declare 

V * 1/ 4 . 

Painter ; he had only just landed from America; fiCnd op th^ day 
of the fire at Portsmouth^ (Dec, 7. 1776), he was still at Nantes. 
Tet some persons may consider as significant the hiat which he drops 
in a letter to Dr. l^icstlc^Njiany months before ; “ England has 
‘‘ begun to burn our sea-port towns ; secure, I suppose, that' we 
sh^l never be able & return the outrage in kigd.” (Works, voL 
viilp. 156.) ‘ 
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his penitence. Indeed he had already^ on the day after 
his trial, made a full confession, ownigig his incendiary 
attempts at Portsmouth, at Plymouth, and at Bristol, and 
repeating his former statement as to Silas Deane.; JVIr. 
“ Deane told me, when the work was done, by which he 
“ meant burning the Dockyards at Portsmouth, Woolwich, 
“ and Bristol Harbour, but not the houses, I should make 
“ my escape, and come, if possible, to him at Paris, and 
“ I should be rewarded. As a reward, my own expec- 
‘‘ tations prompted me to hope that I should be preferred 
“ to a commission in the American army.”^ In this con- 
fession, John the Painter aSded, that with respect to 
another American, Dr. Bancroft, who resided in London, 
and on wdiom Mr. Deahe had directed hiift to can, he had 
found that gentleman wholly adverse to Ifis schemes. 

And seeing that the Doctor did not approve* of *my ' 
“ conduct, I said I hgped that he w^ould not inform 
“ against mef to which the Doctor said, he did not like 
“ to inform against ^y man.”* 

Anoth^* 4ria|| at nearly the same period, appeafs^j^ 
have attracted more than common interest. The.fv^ 
Mr. llorne had at length flung pff his clergyman’s gowji| 
which, by his own showing, he should have long since 
laid aside, or never w’^orn.f He now called himself 
John Horne, Esquire, and as such, continued active and 
eager on the democratic side. In tfie summer of 
he haa taken the lead in a subscription which he had an- 
nounced as being for “ the relief of the widows, orphans, 
“ and aged parents of our beloved American fellow-subjects, 
“ who faithful to the character of Englishmen, and pre- 

ferring death to slavery, were for that reason only 
‘‘ inhumanly murdered by the King’s ti oops at or neai’ 
‘‘ Lexington and poncord, on the 19tL*of last April.” 
For the libel comprised in these words he was indict'd, 

* See the whole coiifq$sif>n in Howell’s State Trials, vol. xx.' 
p. 1865. 

t Mr,^ H6rne did not resign his viear^e of Ne-ws Brentford till 
1773. (Life by Stephens, volsi.^). 419.) Yet so early as 1766 we 
find him write to Wilkes as follows : **Wia true I have suffered the 
** infectious hand of a Bishop to be waved over me. I allow that 
“usually at that touch — fugiunt pwlor, verdmque^ fidesquet but I 
“ hope I have escaped the contagion." (Ibid, p? 76.> * 

VOL. vt . L 
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aiidj after some of those delays in which our law delights, 
was brought to trj.al in the summer of 1777. The pre- 
siding Judge on this occasion was Lord Mansfield, recently 
• raised ,to an hlarldom ; and on the part of the Crown 
appeared the Attorney-General, Thurlow. Horne con- 
ducted hi« owr. defence, in rambling, but acute and able 
speeches, sparing neither the Judge on the bench, nor 
yet the Administration,* nor yet the Parliament. Never- 
theless he was foun^ Guilty, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for the space of twelve months. 

A few days only before the Session terminated, Lord 
Oh&tham, after two years bi sickness and seclusion, once 
again emerged. He had desired his friend Lord Camden 
to give if notice in his name ; and on the 30th of May, 
still swathed in flannels, he went to the House of Lords. 
’Thfero^jie moved an Address to the Crown, lamenting the 
unnatural war against the British Colonies in America, 
and beseeching His Majesty to take the ^most speedy 
measures for arresting it, upon the only just and solid 
(foundation, namedy, the removal of accumulated grievances. 
“■ itjiM cannot conquer the J^mericans I” he cried. “You 
talk of your powerful forces to disperse their S,rmy ; 
“ why — ” and hei*e he raised, and showed, the support to 
his gouty limbs — “I might as well talk of driving them 
“ before me with this crutch ! . . . You have ransacked 
‘every corner of Lower Saxony;, but 40,000 German 
boors never can conquer ten times the numlber of 
British freemen ; they may ravage — they cannot con- 
quer! But what would you conquer — the map of 
America ? And what will your troops do out of the 
“ protection of your fleet ? In the winter, if together, 
“ they are starved, and if dispersed, they are taken off in 
“ detail. I an^ experienced in spring hopes and vernal 
“ promises ; I know what Ministers throw out ; but at 
“ last will come 5’oiir equinoctial disappointments. You 
have got nothing in America,^ bjit stations. You have 
been three years teaching them the Art of War, and 
“ they are Apt scholars. What you have sent are too 
‘ many to make peace, — to(^ f§w to make war. If you 
did conquer them, w'fiat then ? You cannot make them 
‘ respect you ; yCn cannot make them wear your cloth ; 
‘ you will plant an invincible hatred ‘in their breasts 
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against you. Coming from the stock they do, they 
“ never can respect you. If Ministers are founded in 
saying there is no sort of treaty with France, there is 
‘‘ still a moment left; tlie point of honour is still safe.* 
“ I have at different times made different pro- 

“ positions adapted to the circumstances in which iliey 
“ were offered. The plaii contained in my former Bill 
“ is now impracticable ; the present motion will tell you 
“ where you are, and what you havetpow to depend upon. 

It may produce a resp(‘ctable division in America, and 
“ unanimity at home ; it will give Ainerjca an option ; 

“ she has yet had no option. You have said, ‘Lay <fown 
“ ‘your arms and she has given you the Spartan answer, 

« — < Come and take them * * 

Lord Chatham, then reciting the words of his motion, 
proceeded to enforce them. “The proposal,’^ he Jiiid* “is 
“ specific. I tljought tJ^iis so clear, that I did not enlarge 
“ upon it. I*mean the redress of all their grievances, and 
“ the right to dispoSe of their own money. This is to be, 
done iHstentajteously. I will get out of my bcxl to mo^ 

“ it on Monday. This will be the herald of pefjjpeJ^ this 
“ wili open the way for treaty ; this will show Piur- 

“ liament sincerely disposed If a treaty with France 

“ were to appear, that moment you must deglare war, 

“ though you had only five ships of the line in England : 

“ but^France will d^fer a treaty as long as possible. You 
“ are now at the mercy of every little German chancery ; 

“ and the pretensions of France will increase daily, so as 
“ to become an avowed party in either peace or war. • 
“ We have tried for unconditional submission ; try what 
“ can be gained by unconditional redress. Less dignity 
will be lost in the repeal, than in submitting to the de- 
mands of Gernuin chanceries. We ai^ the aggressors. 
We have invaded Ihem. We have invaded*them as 
much as the Spanish Armada invaded England. Mer<^ i 
cannot do harm ; it .will seat the King where he ougnlf 
“ to be — throned in the hearts of his people ; and millions 
“ at home and abroad, now employ^ in obloTiuy or revolt. 

“ would pray Tor him 1 ^ 

The debate which ensued upon this motion, called forth 
the highest energies of both contendirfe parties. On the 
one sid^ihere spoke Lord Gower ana the second Lord 

L 2 
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Lyttleton, Lords Mansfield and Weymouth, and Dr, 
Markham, newly named Archbishop of York. On the 
other side were the Dukes of Grafton and Manchester, 
Xords Camden and Shelburne^ and Dr. Hinchcliffe, Bishop 
of Peterborough, Chatham himself exerted his right of 
repty. Among the strangers present on this occasion, as 
in 1775, was his son Wyiiam, who next morning wrote 
to Lady Chatham as follows : ‘‘ My father’s first speech 
“ took up half an hai^r, and was full of all Ins usual force 
‘‘ and vivacity. I only ^‘egretted that he did not always 
‘‘ raise his voi^e enough for^all the House to hear every 
‘‘ thmg he said. .... He spoke a second time in answer 
“ to Lord^Vey mouth, to explain thp object of his motion, 
and his intention to follow it by one for tlie repeal of 
all the Acts of Parliament which form the system of 
‘‘ chastisement. Tliis he did in a flow of eloquence, and 
“ with a beauty of expression, c.nimatey3 and striking 
“ beyond conception.” — Such praise^ of Chktham’s elo- 
quence from so affectionate a son might de^rve no credit, 
ddfi we not find it confirmed, nearly to dts fufi' extent, 
from lit.vpolitical opponents. Yet, perhaps, all that elo- 
quence came too late : certainly it was exerted in vain. 
A large majority of the Peers present (76 against 26) 
rejected tke Earls motion ; and the Session of Parliament 
closed without any ^overture of reconciliation towards 
Anjerica, • « 

In the course of this summer, Lord Chatham underwent 
another severe illness. As he was riding at Hayes, he 
^was smitten with some kind of stroke: he fell from his 
horse, and lay senseless for ten minutes. Ilis friends 
endeavoured to keep this event a profound secret from 
the world. They did not entirely succeed; yet it re- 
mained unknowif to all the earlier .biograpliers, and was 
first^diviWged to this age through the confidential letter 
• ii^ which Lord Camden relates it to the Duke of Grafton. 
Lord Camden adds, “Whether tlfis^was apoplectic, para- 
“ lytic, or gout in the stomach, 1 cannot learn. I wish it 
“ may not prove fatal.’** Onlyji few weeks |ater the same 
friend was enabled to wtite, “Your Grace will not be sorry 
“ to hear that the Earl is now — though it seems almost 
“ pdiraculous — in podily health, and in mental vigour, as 
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equal to a s+rcnuous exertion of his faculties, as I have 
“ known him these seven years.”* • 

At Paris, the progress of the American War excited^ 
scarcely less interest or attention than in Londorf. Both 
Franklin and Silas Deane found* themselves, though in 
secret, yet favourably received by the Count de Vergcnhes. 
They continued busily employed ^n making overtures and 
urging treaties to the Court of France; while Arthur Lee, 
who had arrived from England, wjls despatched on the 
same errand to the Court of Spsfin. In these overtures, 
judging from the instructmne sent, out,* the Congress 
showed utter disregard of any rights besides their own. 
They directed their plenipotentiaries to^promii^e that, in 
case France and Spain would enter into ihe war, the 
United States would assist the former in the conquQst o4 
the British sugar islands, and the latter in the corTquest of 
Portugal. t * l^t, cveif on their own rules, and adopting 
their own point of* view — if, as they said, England had 
no right^q crush the independent State of North America 
— could they^show any superior claim for crushi.^, , 
witlfout the smallest provocation, the independk^fiTState 
of Portugal? • • • 

King Charles of Spain was a man too upright to enter 
readily into such views of conquest, and too far-sighted 
not to fear the ill example to his owniColonies of successful 
insuFrection, Though full of bitter feeling against, the 
British, he was not as yet prepared to break with them. 
He directed Arthur Lee to stop short at Burgos, lest his 
presence at Madrid should give umbrage to the Englislf 
embassy. But, at Burgos, Lee was met by the leading 
Minister Grimaldi ; and, after several secret interviews, 
Grimaldi was prevailed upon to gran^a small sum of 
money for the {Jurchasc of military stores, which were 
shipped to the United States from Bilbao. In Tike «nan- ' 
^ner, the Count de Vpgennes, and the other Ministert^oP' 

• Lord Camden’s Letters of July 27. and October 29. 1777. 
Grafton MSS. %nd Lord Ca#inbcirs Lives of the Chancellors, vol. v. 
p. 303. 1 find the rumour that ** LordpChatham has had a fall from 
“ his horse in a fit,” noticed by Horace Walpole, in the corre- 
spondence between him and Mason, as just published (voL i. p. 304. 
ed. 185l)f * • 

t Soe^I'ganklin’s Works, vol. viiL p. 207. ed. 1844. 

L 3 
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Louis the Sixteenth, were wavering between the desire 
and the dread of Striking a great blow against England. 
^They were not willing to take open part with insurgent 
Amcridi, especially while no success had crowned its 
arras ; but they wished«to give assistance so far as assist- 
ance could be given secretly. From their ports during 
the whole previous autumn, succours of various kinds had 
been sent forth. And no sooner had Franklin landed, 
than ho was able to*6'port that an underhand supply had 
been obtained from the ’government of two hundred brass 
fieh^pieces, thirty .thousand fire-locks, and some other 
military stores, wliicli were already shipping for America, 
and whi^i wetje to be convoyed by a man-of-war.* 
Sliortly aftej-wards, the hVench Ministers further granted 
gift or subsidy of two millions of livres in quarterly 
payments. They likewise contributed the means for 
supplying and refitting the American crufeer,s that came 
into French ports. Further still, tthey secretly gave 
license to four good officers of their own Epg^ieers — 
Maq^icur Du Portail especially — to occe|)t commissions 
in thc^’*ii.!:ierican army. All this while they never we&ried 
iif' friendly protestations ilrfd assurances to Lord Stormont, 
the ambassador from England. 

At this*period, indeed, Lord Stormont was disposed to 
hold high and peremptory language both to the French 
Lovrt and to the American Commissioners. WhcA the 
latter wrote to him suggesting an exchange of the seamen 
< aptured by the cruisers on both sides, they only drew 
‘from his Lordship the following laconic reply : “ The 
“ King’s ambassa(lor receives no application from rebels 
‘‘ unless they come to implore his Majesty’s mercy.” This 
note was sent ba^k to him by Franklin and Deane. “In 
“ answer to a letter,” they said, “ wkich*concerns some of 
“ tht'mo^ material, interests of humanity, we received the 
‘ “ closed indecent paper, which we return for your Lord> 
ship’s more mature consideration.’^ 

While the. Court o^ Versailles was in this manner 
double-dealing — eager to stril^, yet fearfublest the blow 
should recoil — the currVit of feeling at Paris had from 
the first run strongly in favour of the insurgent Colonies. 

€ • % 

♦ Letter to the President of Congress, December 8.JI/V6, 
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For tliat feeling among the people more than one cause 
may be assigned. There was a ranklkig recollection of 
their disasters during the late war, and a desire to assist 
in humbling the countrymen of Chatham. There was a * 
growing sense of their own servitude — a growing love of 
freedom. Moreover, in so martial a nation Miere w^s, 
with the younger men at least, ai^ attachment to war for 
its owm sake. Under such influences, and without await- 
ing orders from the government, n|ttiy ofiicers, or men 
desiring to be so, had crossed the Atlantic, and engaged 
in tlie Service of the United States, So early as October, 
1776, we find Washington complain to Congress of^the 
number of French genilemen whom, from^thcir jgnorance 
of the language, he was not able to emplcgr.* There 
were also several Poles, who had lately fought in the^ 
civil wars of their native country. Among thefti, l&os- 
ciusko, employed in Afherica as an officer of Engineers, 
may be most honoiyably mentioned.| But these men, 
whether french or Poles, were, for the most part, cyither 
adventure’s or exiles; none among them as yet unitecj in 
himself the two-fold advantages of high ranlw^tilfd of 
affluent fortune. Such a man new first appeared in tile 
young Marquis de La Fayette. 

The Marquis do La Fayette w as born in 4757, as a 
posthumous son, his father having fuJlen shortly before at 
tlie bJlttle of Mindefl. His studies w^ere slight, and spori 
interrupted; less, perhaps, by Jiis entrance into the regi- 
ment of MousQUETAiRES NOiRS (since, as he says himself, 
he was only taken from school on the days of areviewj); • 
but at the age of sixte(‘en he was married to a daughter 
of the House of Noailles. This illustrious alliance, com- 
bined with his own high birth, drew him frequently to 
Court, a sphere l)y na means congenial to his temner, but 

- ♦ Writings, vol. iv. p. 14^ He adds, “ They seem to be gent^d * 
“ sensible men.” 

t Sec on Kosciusko, a note to Washington’s Writings, vol. v. p 
n2. It is to be^ observed, l^^wever, thaPof the Tofes, some at least 
were not unwilling to engage updu the o^cr side. One of these, Count 
Grabowsky, an intrepid volunteer, fell in our ranks at the storm of 
Fort Clinton. (Stedman’s History, vol. i. p. 1162.) 

X ** Meittoires jnsqn’en 1780.” Correspoi^ance de La Fayette, 
vol. i. p. «. ed. 1S37. 

^ t 4 
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at which he acquired much suavity and gentleness of 
manners. These*— I have heard Prince Talleyrand ob- 
serve — he constantly retained even through scenes and 
with associates, as at the first French Revolution, that 
displayed a striking contrast to them. It cannot be said, 
hoVever,*that the Graces so highly vaunted by Lord 
Chesterfield ever fell *to his share, since, in several 
of his writings, we find him make a jest of his own 
awkwardness.* 

It so chanced that iif the summer of 1776, La Fayette, 
stllj^ in his teens, and serving as a subaltern with the 
French army, was stationed with his regiment at Metz. 
It happened al^ that in the course of a foreign tour their 
Royal Iligl^nesscs of Gioucester passed a few days in that 
The principal officers entertained the Duke at 
dinner,* when the conversation turned to the last news 
from Philadelphia and the new Declaration jof Independ- 
ence. Being at that period offended .with his Court, from 
its neglect of the Duchess, the Duke indulged i^ ^position 
topics, and, in some degree at least, took ‘the part of the 
Anieflu>Tis. The details were new to La Fayette.* He 
listened with eagerness,* and prolonged the conversation 
by asking questions of the Royal guest. The cause of the 
Colonies that had risen against England seemed to him 
just and noble, even^on the showing of one of the English 
princes ; and before he left the tabfe, the thought? came 
into his head that he would go to America, and offer 
the Americans his services. He determined to return to 
^ Paris, and make further inquiries. His inquiries being 
mainly addressed to Silas Deane and other zealous friends 
of the insurgents, could not fail to confirm him in his first 
impressions. became fired with an ardent zeal for 
Republican principles and the Americaft cause. That zeal 
continued ever afterwards— for well-nigh sixty years — 
tjm- polar star of his course* That zeal, favoured as it was 
*by fortune, adapted to the times fhat came upon him, and 

• • 

♦ Thus, he writes fronu Ameri^ Madame* de La Fayette ; 
“ Vous aurez esp^re qu’on^ne pouvait pas 6tre 4galement gauche 
“ sur tous les theatrcf.” (le 24 Aoiit, 1781.) In his **Memoire8 
jusqu*en 1780” (p.|7.), he as frankly owns ** la gaucljcrie de mes 
“ maui^res qui ne se plikent jamais aux graces de U CJoua” 
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urged forward by great personal vanity, laid the founda- 
tions of his fame far more, as I conceive^ithan any strength 
of mind or talents of his own. Few men have ever been 
so conspicuous from afar with so little, wlien tclosely 
viewed, of real weight or dimension. As a General, it 
can scarcely be pretended that his exploits w»re either 
many or considerable. As an (y'ator, we look in vain 
for any high powers of debate. As a statesman, we find 
only an undistinguishing eagerness apply the Trans- 
atlantic examples and to act the part of Washington, 
without duly estimating either the immei^e superiority 
of Washington’s character above his own, or the manJTold 
points of difference between America and Europe. 

It was said by Napoleon, at St. Helena, mat ‘‘ La 
“ Fayette was a man of no ability, either in avil or mili- 
‘‘ tary life ; his understanding was confined to %iar!*ow 
“ bounds ; his ^haract(«: was full of dissimulation, and 
“ swayed by*vague ideas of liberty, which, in him, were 
“ undefined and ill ’digested.” No doubt there is some 
exaggera^hfti itk these words. No doubt the late Emjpe; 
ror, at that period, was stirred by personal rescn^t^j^it at 
the hostile conduct of the Gcperal in 181i5 ; yet it wj! 
perhaps be found more easy by any admirer of La P'ayette 
to impugn the good faith of the draughtsmai\ than the 
general accuracy of the portrait.* 

Th« fortune of La^Fayetto was ample, his yearly income 
being little short of two hundred thousand livres ; andTiis 
connexions, as we have seen, were among the first at 
Court. Under such circumstances, Silas Deane felt the 
vast importance of securing him. An agreement was 

♦ Tlie article Lafayette, by Messieurs Boullee and Michaud, in 
the “ Supplement a la Biographic Universelle ** (# 0 !. Ixix. ed. 1841), 
which quotes the saying <ft’ Napoleon, gives also a curiou^ confirma- 
tion of it from the MS. Memoirs of M, de St IViest. It appearsathat 
a little before the French Revolution, and when M. de St. Priest h|ji 
returned from his embiissy%t Constantinople, General La Fayettcf 
called upon him and expressed his intention to undertake, as a 
private individual, with a band of followers, the conquest of Egypt, 
or else of the Bifirbary State#— aall thi^ithout the slightest know- 
ledge of the actual condition or means m defence of these countries ! 
It is added : ** M. de St. Priest fat si etoiin^ si mecontent, de son 
** ignorance, et dc^ ses plans ridicules, qu’U Im touma le dos ct lui 
“ forma porte ! ” 
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concluded between them, by the intervention of one Mn 
Carmichael (for a§ yet La Fayette spoke no English, and 
, Deane little French), according to the terms of which the 
Marquts de La Fayette was to join the American service, 
and to receive from Cotfigress the rank of Major-General^ 
— -*00 sligliit temptation to a stripling of nineteen ! La 
Fayette was to be accompanied, or rather attended, by the 
Baron de Kalb and eleven other officers of lower rank, 
seeking service in i(.nerica. He sent, in secret, an agent 
to Bordeaux, there to purchase and prepare a vessel for 
the^y voyage. • Meanwhile he made an excursion of three 
weeks to London, where his kinsman, the Marquis de 
NoaiIlcs,^as aupbassador. He wa^j presented to the King, 
and graciously received. He saw at the Opera General 
, Cliyton, who had come home on a winter h*.ave of absence, 
and wfto was next to meet him on a field of battle in 
America. But, mindiul of his &wn hostile designs, he 
deemed it proper to forbear from prying into the military 
forces of the kingdom, and declined an invitation to visit 
ika naval armament at Portsmouth. • ' ^ 

return to France, La Fayette bade farewell to 
His young wife, leaving her four months gone wdth child, 
and set out for Bordeaux. Thus far all had prospered 
according to his wishes. But at Bordeaux ho found that 
his preparations had been discovered and complained of 
b^^Lord Stormont, and that a lkttre de cachet for his 
arrest was already issued. • Nevertludess lie did not relin- 
(juisli his design. Ho crossed the Spanish frontier in the 
disguise of a courier, found his vessel at Passages, and 
there embarked with his companions. Towards the middle 
of June he landed on the coast of Carolina ; and after a 
few days’ rest, j)ursued his route to IMiiladelphia. His 
reception by the Congress was nc^ at^first a warm one ; 
buU La*Fayette declared that he would accept no pay, 
%?id was willing to serve as a volunteer *, and under these 
circumstances, the Assembly ftftfiiled the terms of the 
secret agreement and bestowed on him the rank of Major- 
General. 

♦ See the valuable and authentic "NTotc,” or rather, Memoir, 
written by Mr. Jared Spaiks, but derived in great part from l 4 a 
Fayette’s own oral kiformation, in the Appendix to \^^ashington's 
Writings, vol. v, p. 445 — 456. 
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At Philadelphia La Fayette saw the American troops 
for the first time, and, according to his»own account, was 
struck at their grotesque appearance — with green boughs 
fastened to their hats — coarse hunting-shirts instead of* 
uniforms — and muskets, many wiyiting bayonets, and all 
of unequal make and size. But he soon h*arn4 to thitik 
more favourably of these raw levies, when, notwitlistand- 
ing all their disadvantages, he observed their conduct in 
the field. With regard to their comjjjander, his early im- 
pressions never changed. It warn also at Philadelphia, 
and at a dinner-table, comprising several n^embers of the 
Congress, that La Fayette was introduced to WashingTon. 
The boy-General foun^ himself warmly welcomed by tlie 
chief whom he had long admired. “ When vou come to 
“ the army,’* said Washington, “I shall be pleased if j^^ou ^ 
will make my quarters your liome, and consider* your- 
self as one of^ny farnfly.” The invitation thus frankly 
tendered was no less^frankly accepted. I Jius did a cordial 
intimacy arise® between them, Washington at all ^iines 
treating Ffiyette with fatherly kindness, and 
Fayette looking up to Washington with filial 

La Fayette had already begun.to speak a little Knglisii, 
and by degrees acquired more. But to the last the 
ditliculties of the language were a main obstacle not only 
to himself, but to every other fureigneg who served with, or 
undei^ the United States. Thus tliere are still preser>;ed 
some of the ill-spelled and si^*arce intelligible notes of 
Count Pulasky, during the short time that he served as 
General of cavalry.^ Still worse was the case of Baron • 
Steuben, a veteran of the school of Frederick the Second, 
who joined the Americans a few months later than La 
Fayette, and who greatly aided them in the establishment 
of discipline. Thft Bagon, it appears, couTd not teach and 
drill, nor even swear and curse, but by means aig in- 
terpreter ! lie was, therefore, most fortunate in securing • 
as his aidc-de-camp •Captain Walker of New York—* 
most fortunate, if, as his American biographer assures us, 
there was ijot, perhaj|s,^anothet officer in the army, 

• See one of these notes in Heed’s Life andf Correspondence, vol. I 
p. 318. 
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‘‘ unless Hamilton be excepted, who could speak French 
“ and English 80<dS to be well understood in both.”* * * § 

La Fayette did not always confine himself to the bounds 
of his Gwn profession; sometimes, and, perhaps, not greatly 
to his credit, he steppe beyond them. Here is one case 
recorded with much satisfaction by himself. He states, 
that soon after his arrival in America, and while attending 
on Sunday the service of the Church of England, he was 
displeased with th^^clergyman, because in his sermon he 
liad said nothing at all*of politics. I charged him to his 
face,” says iLa Fayette, “ with preaching only about 
“ fleaven! . . . Hut next Sunday,” continues the keen 
young oipcer, heard him agairi, when his loud invec- 
“ tives agaijjist ‘the execrable Ilouse of Hanover,* showed 
“ that he was ready and willing to take my good advice.” f 
]£vcfi before La I’ayette had landed in the Carolinas, 
tlic campaign had re-commenced tn the Jerseys. General 
Washington had remained through tlpB winter encamped at 
Mor|‘istown, at the head of most scanty forties. “ Nothing,” 
he^wroto, “but a good face and false appearSnees have 
“ en^cyt^d us hitherto to deceive the enemy respecting 
our strength.” t He tliereforc cautioned the Congress 
carefully to conceal the real numbers of their army from 
the public. And in his own correspondence we find him 
lay a similar injuiiction on his GencTals. Thus, for 
ex|imple, he says to Putnam, “ Yoir will give out your 
“ strength to be twice as .great as it is.”§ This rule of 
doubling, this necessity to k^ep up false appearances — is 
not to be overlooked by the reader of the American State 
Papers at this period, who may desire to deduce from 

* Life of Baron Steuben, by Bowen, p. 23. ed. 1838, in Sparks’s 
Collection. Mr, Bbwen adds ; “ As the Barop slowly acquired our 
“ langiiaa^, his eag:ernes8 and warmth of temper would frequently 

intolre him in difiioultics. On such occasions, after exhausting all 
execrations he could think of in German and French, he would 
call upon hi? faithful Aid for assistkn6e: ‘ Venez, WaLery mon 
“ ‘ ami ! Svicre de gaucherie of dese badauds ; je n’en puis plus ! I 

♦ can curse ddin no more^ ‘ ” 

t “Memoire&4® mai^” Corr#op.*vol i. p. 60.* ed. 1837. 
t This letter, dated May 21. 1777, and derived from the earlier 
collection (vol. ii. p. f 7.), is cited both by Dr. Oordon and Mr. 
Adolphus, but omittei}, by Mr. Sparks. 

§ Washington to I^tiiam, Janoaiy 5. 1777* 
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them the exact numbers of the killed and wounded in 
any conflict, or of the armies then engaged. 

As the spring advanced, the Commander-in-chief re- 
ceived considerable reinforcements, though less than he 
had hoped. Since, as will preseijtly be shown, an in- 
vasion of the United States was commencing fr^im Low^r 
Canada, and since, therefore, ^it was necessary to 
strengthen, in no slight degree, the American army on 
that side, there were, of course, pr^ortionally fewer to 
join the ranks of Washington. 04* imm able and fit for 
duty he could not muster so many as 8,000,^ With these, 
however, he advanced from Morristown to Middlebrdbk, 
within ten miles of the British posts of Brunswick, 
There the engineers were busily emploj^d in ^hc con- 
struction of a portable bridge intended for th? passage of 
the Delaware. But Qlr VVilliam Howe had delayed 
the commencement of Ws operations for many weeks, on 
the plea that the green forage was not yet on the ground. 
At length, in tlfe second week of June, he appeared in 
person at^’unsivick, bent upon renewing tlie conquest 
of tluj Jerseyjf and the march on Philadtdpjjiv.fj A 
skirmish ensued at Quibbletojvji between one of tl#‘ 
English and one of the American divisions, when the 
former, with Lord Cornwallis at its head, put tg the rout 
the latter, commanded by Stirling. But Sir William did 
not delimit advisabletto assail the American Commander- 
in-chief at Middlebrook, a stroi^, and, moreover, stron^y 
fortified position, and he was foiled in his endeavours to 
di’aw him to a battle in the open country. Under such i 
circumstances, Sir William suddenly changed his plans. 
Still viewing Philadelphia as his object, he determined to 
reach it by sea instead of land. He relinquished the 
Jerseys, withdrew.his ^troops both from lirunswick and 
Amboy, and embarked them closely pressed in transports 
at the sultriest season of the year. Even admitting, which , 
may well be doubted, 4lmt such a course was the bettS** 
on military grounds, Howe should have remembered bow 
far it tended t;p depress ^is moral*influence^ — how far it 
would give to the reduction^of Pbjiadelphia^feven if most 
prosperous, the appearance of surprise gather than of con- 
quest. ^ , 

The retirement of the British troops from the Jerseys, 
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and their embarkation at New York, were a riddle to 
Washington, Hf was in doubt to what quarter they 
might steer, or in what direction he should march. Still, 
on weighing probabilities carefully and shrewdly, he con- 
tinued to make Philad^phia his principal care. At length 
news reached him that the British fleet had been seen off 
the Capes of the Delaware ; upon which, without delay, 
he moved his troops to Germantown, himself proceeding 
for a few days to tly^ scat of Congress. During this in- 
terval of suspense 'the spirits of the Americans were 
raised by a slight but w(dl-plannod enterprise in another 
qifltrter. General Prescott, who commanded the British 
Ibrces in Rhode Island, had taken up his quarters at a 
house alSout flVe miles from Newport, and one from the*, 
water-side.* In this secluded situation, and at the dead 
of night, he was surprised in b\jd by a band of forty 
Rhode Island volunteers, was Aurried,. on board their 
boats, without allowing him time to put on his clothes, 
and was successfully borne away a prisoner; thus affording 
,the Americans the means of exchanging fm offifTer of equal 
rahl^sfqr General Lee. With so much sileiice and so^much 
^ill was this enterprise pqnducted, that neither the British 
sloops of war in the bay, nor yet the Generafs guard, 
stationed^only two hundred yards from the house in which 
he slept, were alarmed. 

At the Capes of 'Delaware the British chiefs received 
citaggcrated reports as to the American defences up that 
river, and were induced once more to change their plans. 
Steering to the southward, and sailing round a vast ex- 
tent of country, they entered the Chesapeak, and ascended 
the stream to tlie Head of Elk. There, on the 25th of 
August, the troops were set on shore. In numbers they 
were about 14,^00*, about 8,000 morp having been left 
behind at New York under the charge of General, now 
Si/ Henry, Clintdh. There is scarce any folly for which 
arguments may not he found j but it must be owned 
that the conduct of Howe on this occasion seems at first 
sight wholly unaccoiLitable. In the spring his troops 
had stood itt array at\Bruns^ick. He had now, by the 
circuit of many l^undred miles, and the delay of many 


* Sir William Howe’s Narrative, 5cc., p. 23. ed. 17^0. 
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weeks brought them round to the Head of Elk. But he 
was certainly no nearer to his final object ; for, while 
Brunswick is sixty miles from Philadelphia, the Head of 
Elk is full seventy. The intervening couniry, mqpeover, 
though at that period well affected to the Royal Cause, is 
less open than the Jerseys. , • 

Nor yet by this wide circuit did the British General 
keep clear of the enemy’s troops. They were now at 
Germantown, ready to withstand him. and increased by 
accessions of Militia to fourteen tboiffand men. The first 
step of Washington was to march tliem^ but without' 
halting, through the streets ot Philadelphia, on purpose, 
as he says, to awe the loyal, or as he terms it, the disaf- 
fected party in that cify.* He found the Members of the 
Congress of better cheer, and more inclined l!b be steady 
at their posts than tljpy had been last Decembtr; tind 
marching onwards, he Resolved to risk a battle for their 
protection ai?d aefence. 

About midway between Pennsylvania and the Head of 
Elk, two^rks.or branches of a stream from the u'ppe^ 
counties, uniting in a single channel, flow down ^ the 
Delaware. That stream, or as^t|^o Americans v^uld sa^, 
that “ creek,” ivS known by the genial name of Brandywine, 
and the same appellation has been applied to J;he battle 
fought upon its banks. At day-break, on the 11th of 
Septejpber, the An^ican army wa*s ranged along the 
eastern side. Sir William Howe, before he came in siglit, 
formed his troops in two divisions ; the one, under Gene- 
ral Knyphausen, to advance and stand firm in front : the 
other, under Earl Cornwallis, to pass round by the forks 
of the Brandywine, and take tlic enemy in flank. The 
latter march, though long and toilsome, w^as executed by 
Coruwallis ably aud successfully ; towards four in the 
afternoon, he charged \he American right andre%r, while 
at the same time, at the sound of the fliing, their l?ont 
was assailed by Knyphawsen. Under these circumstanc(!lr,. 
the discomfiture of the Americans was complete ; they re- 
treated in great confusion and by diiferent nmtes, leaving 
the British masters of field.^ The Marquis de La 
Fayette, who was present at this actioji, the first that ho 

• Writings, voL v. p. 43.* 
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had ever seen, while endeavouring to rally the fugitives, 
was severely woiyided in the leg. It is stated by Wash- 
ington, that he lost seven or eight pieces of artillery, but 
as to his loss of men, he made no precise return. By 
Howe it was computed at 300 killed, 600 wounded, and 
400 takeij. Tlie Americans ascribed their disaster in some 
degree to the fault of the two Generals upon their right, 
namely, Sullivan and Stirling ; and of these, the latter at 
least was, indeed, wholly deficient in military skill.* 

A few days onlyWt(ir the battle of the Brandywine, the 
Americans sustained another though slighter check. An 
outpost of several hundred* men at Paoli, commanded by 
General Wayne, who had neglected the usual precautions 
for secuftty, T^as surprised and i'outed by the British 
under Genial Grey. Meantime the Members of Congress 
had hji^tened to pass anew some ^tes, conferring special 
and extraordinary powers upon Washington. They felt 
that Philadelphia was no longer secure for their delibera- 
tions, They did not, however, on this occasion, as in De- 
cember last, adjourn to Baltimore, since the British army 
wjfs Qow interposed between them and that town.^ But 
o^n <fisp5ising they agreed to meet again at Lancaster, 
from whence, after one day’s sitting, they further removed 
to York, still in the Pennsylvanian province, but beyond 
the Susquehanna river. 

Even after the bdttle of the Brandy wirie, Washington 
havi by no means relinquished his hope of defending 
Philadelphia. He had drawn his main force* across the 
Schuylkill, and was observing the principal fords, with a 
view to dispute the passage of the British. But he had 
to deal with a country of which he says himself that it 
was to a man disaffected.” Moreover, his soldiers were 
scarcely adequate to rapid movements*from their want of 
shoes. Jn the same letter he stales fhat at least one 
“ thousand men are barefooted, and have performeii the 
„^marches in that condition.” f linger such circumstances 
the British General found himself enabled to cross one of 

* “Lord Stirling, plus brave j^idicieux, — ^ says La Fayette 

(Memoires, &c., vol. i. p. slR). Thus also the Marquis de Chastellux; 

- “ H est brave mais says capacity . . . . il est age et un peu lonrd.’* 
(Voyages, vol. i. p. 102.). ^ 

t To the Presidcnt‘'of Congress, September 23. 1777. 
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the lower fords without opposition, and to throw himself 
between Washington and Philadelphij^ On the morning 
of the 26th, the van-guard, headed by Earl Cornwallis, 
took peaceable possession of that city;tbeir band of music* 
playing as tliey entered “ God save the King.” 

Thus did Philadelphia fall, §o lohg the seat of Congross, 
the capital in a manner of all the insurgent Colonies, the 
centre and main-spring of whatever was planned or per- 
petrated against the dominion of England. Ten months 
before, when Cornwallis overran tj;ie ^Sergeys, its reduction 
might have produced a great, perhaps a decisive effect.-^ 
But now the blow had been sdlong expected and foreseen, 
that it foil with smaller force. It may be said with 
perfect truth, that the •alarm and the de§pondAicy were 
not nearly so great when the British took l^hiladelphia 
in September, 1777, as when they li ad merely app»oadied 
it in December, 177^ Their opponents were now 
inclined to Aiie\f the brighter side, to consider the com- 
pensations whigh th^ loss of Philadelphia might afford 
them. Th£^ be^an to hope that, from the large amSunt^ 
of force whi<;h ^^uld bo necessary to maintain and d(;fend 
that great city, its reduction might, beyond jfh'y oth^^r 
cause, arrest the further progress of the Brilisli aims. 
Such wjis the feeling of Dr. Franklin, when the news was 
first announced to him at Paris. “ No, no,” said he, “ it 
“ is not General IIo^p that has taker? Philadelphia, it is 
“ Philadelphia that has taken General Howe ! ” • 

According to American acedunts, the British, on en- 
tering Philadclpliia, w^ere received most cordially by the 
main body of the Quakers.* The joy, moreover, of tbe 
numerous loyalists — these loyalists so lat(dy persecuted 
and down-trodden — need not be described, and could 
scarcely be exaggerated. Yet, notwiAstanding this 
amount of public favoifr, the situation of GeneraA Howe 
was at first not a little critical. His enemies still holding 
their defences on the De^p-ware, intercepted the communl^* 
cation between him and the sea. They had constructed 
on an island some works and batteiies, which, in honour 
of one of theiP General^ khey haj} named Fort Mifflin. 
Nearly opposite Fort Mifflin, on the eastern shore, and at 

# • I>. Gordon’s History, vol. ii. f. 518. 
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fi place called Red Bank, Fort Mercer bad been built ; 
while at Billingsj,>ort, lower down the stream on the 
same side, another fort was building. In the deep navi- 
gable Qhannel, in front both of Fort IMifflin and of Bill- 
iiigsport, had been sunk several ranges of chevaux-de- 
frwe ; andcR consideralSe number of American gallies and 
armed vessels was stationed along the river. On the other 
hand, Lord Howe, with** the British fleet, luid sailed bactk 
from the Chesapeak to tlie Delaware, and was preparing 
to attack these fortsf' (general Howe, in like manner, was 
directing a portion of his force against them, while the 
mafu body, securing Philadelphia on the land side, was 
e/icamped at Germantown. 

In th\^ divided state of tlie Bi^itish army, a plan was 
formed by SVashington to fall upon it unawares, and by 
a suddi n blow recover Phila<lelphyu Marcliing all night 
in several columns, his troops appeared before* German- 
town at sunrise of the 4th of OctobiT. On they came, 
(‘barging with their bayonets fixed. ’ Thci British, taken 
J»y, surprise, were thrown into great disordeiv^which the 
Anuiricans hoped to improve to a complete victory. But 
}U it ehaheed, the fog was so thick — and it grew thicker 
from the firing — as to cause confusion and uncertainty 
among tlj^eni selves. Several of their regiments mistook 
one another for British ; they were seized with panic and 
lied with precipitation, leaving their opponents makers of 
the field, and victors of the day. Besides, on such occa- 
sions, it was natural that^raw levies should suffer other 
little accidents from which more regular troops arc free. 
Thus, we are told of one American Colonel in this battle 
that, as he was riding one way and looking another, his 
horse ran away with him and carried him under a cyder 
pr(*ss, where ho was so much squeezed and hurt as to 
unfit hkn for further servie<\* 

In this battle of Germantown, the King’s troops had 
^out five hundred dead or disabled. Of the other side, 
Washington states, “ Our loss in the late action was, in 
‘‘ killed, wolinded, and missing, about one tliousand men ; 
“ but of the missing, many,*I ^are say, look advantagi* 
r 

* Letter from Cokmcl Jolm Howard, in the APPe^dix to Wash- 
ington’s Writings, vol. v. p. 469. 
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“ of the times, and deserted. ... In a word, it was a 
“ bloody day. Would to Heaven I <*%ukl add that it had 
“ been a more fortunate one for us.” * Yet defeat though 
it was, this battle brought no discredit, but the oontrai),* 
to the American troops, and th§ American commander. 
It showed that nidther their spirit, nor their strengtli, 
had been broken by the reverse they had sustained. It 
displayed them not merely willing to stand firm belli nd 
entrenchments or stone walls, bi^ prompt and eager 
in the open field, engaging of riieir own accord, not as 
at Trenton, and at Princeton, against |cattcred div??" 
sions, but against the main body of their adversaries. 
It proved them to want onlj^ that discipline and Sf^f- 
confidence whicli longer warfare was eertai|i to produce. 
When, a few months afterwards, the American Ct)mmis-| 
sioners, at Paris, were discussing a Treaty of Alliance 
with the Couiy: dc Vdfgennes ; “ Your troops,” said th<‘ 
laltcr, “ haVe behaved well on several occusions; but 
“ nothing has^truck me so much as that General \yash- 
“ ington 'STiould liave attacked, and given battle to 
ncfal Howef to bring an army raised within^a y^ar to 
** this, promises every thing.” if. m 

After the battle of Germantown, Washington retired 
with his army to Whiternarsh, a strong positicui, fourteen 
miles from Philadelphia. The two Jlowes, Admiral and 
Genw'al, wei*e thii» left free to pursue their designs 
against the Delaware Forts./ The first attack, on ited- 
bank, by the Hessians, was unsuccessful, one or two 
hundred of tlie assailants having fallen, and their corn-# 
mander, Count Donop, being taken prisoner. J He w^as 
mortally wounded, and expired in the Fort a few days 
afterwards, carefully tended by another gallant European 


* Letter to John Augustine Washington, October 18. 1777. • 
t Life of Washington by Sparks p. 2.'>9. 

% The prec se loss of the fle^sians in this attack, as reported by thS 
American officer at Rcdbank, to General Washington, was of eight 
officers and near seventy privates killcA, and of ffmr officers and 
above seventy Vounded aftd fprisoneri^ (Oct. 23. 1777.) But 
Washington, on repeating this intelhjgence two days afterwards, 
rnagnifies the total to 400. (Writings, vol. v. {jp. 1 12. 115.) Another 
instance of^the ri4e of doubling^ as laid down, explicitly in his letter 
to Putna^^i. 
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ill the opposite ranks, Duplessis tie Mauduit, a French 
officer of EnginoewG. The last words of Doiiop to De 
Mauduit mi^ht well sink deep into the minds of the petty 
Princes .-of Hesse, tliose sellers of their subjects’ blood. 
“ My career ends early said the German ; “ I shall die 
“ the victiFi to my own ambition, and to the avarice of 
“ my Sovereign ! ” , 

In the attack of the Delaware defences the British 
fleet did not at first .thrive any better than the British 
army. Two large ships, uhe Augusta and the Merlin, ran 
*^*^ground ; next^ morning, th<^ former took fire, and blew 
up with some of her crew ; and all attempts to float the 
latter failing, she was abandoned, and burned also. Se- 
veral weekSjj the last and best of^ tlie campaign, were 
.^employed in further preparations. At last the position 
of tlie Americans in Fort Mifflin being turned, and a 
heavy fire being opened upon it, they wepe compelled to 
retire ; and on the approach of Earl Corntvallis, th(*y 
likewjsc relinquished Hedhank. The work?i and entrench- 
ments were in great part dismantled; the chevatwe-de-frise 
were i^vith much difficulty weighed ; and H:hu3, all fheso 
toibs accomplished, the J^elaware was opened between 
Philadelphia and the sea. 

It so chanced, that some years afterwards, after tlie 
fortune of the war Ijad wholly clianged, several French 
officers, among whom was La Fayettv, came to visi/; the 
scene of these achievement^. The narrative of their ex- 
cursion, wliich one of the party gives us, is remarkable 
^iis showing incidentally, and as it were unconsciously, 
the ill-treatment of tlie loyalists by the ruling powers ; 
the spoliation of their property, (sometimes requisite, but 
never requited,) having grown so common and habitual 
that the spoileY^ expected ncvertliele§3 to bo warmly 
welqometS ! “ As we landed at Kedbank,” writes the 

t Frenchman, our Vriend, Do Mauduit, who led the way, 
‘^^ruposed to us to stop at the hoiwe.of a Quaker, only 

naif a musket-sliot from the ruins of the Fort. ‘ I'hat 
“ ^ man,’ said‘De Maucfhit to us, ‘is something of a Tory ; 
“ ‘I felt it my duty u dem6li.ffi his barn, and to cut 
“ ‘ down his fruit-^r(*es, but he will be glad, I am sure, 
“ ‘ to see M. de Fayette, and will giv;e us good re- 

‘ ception.’ We took him at his word, but ney.er were 
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“expectations more deceived. We found our Quaker 
“ seated at his fire-side, and busy in arcssing some herbs. 
“ He recognised M. de Mauduit, wiio named to him both 
“ La Fayette and myself, but he would not cohdescend 
“ to lift up his eyes, nor to ans^’^er any of the disc(i]ur.se 
“ of our introducer, — a discourse which begali with com- 
“ pliments, and ended with scoffing/^* 

Early in December, on the reduction of the Delaware 
defences, Howe mustered his wllble army, and sallied 
forth towards Whitemarsh, to give battle to Washingtoj^^, 
The American General wa.f determined ftot to be drawn 
from his strong position, though ready to maintain it, if 
attacked. There we?re some alight skininisheii^ in which, 
according to tlie American accounts, “ the llaryland Mi- 
“ litia behaved well, but the Pennsylvania Milit^ greatl/ 
“ disgraced their country, running away at the first fire 
“ from half flieir nurnbor.” f There were also some 
skilful manoe^ivres* on the part of the British General, 
but thes^ailing to bring down the enemy into the plains, 
Howe returntS. to take up his winter quarters at PhiTa-, 
clel^iia. Winter quarters, by this time, w«*e nbt less 
essential to Washington. lift troops had by degfees 
become reduced to the most deplorable distr(*.ss. Many 
of the men were destitute of blankets in tttis rigorous 
season ; and from^ their continued* want of shoes their 
marches might be traced b^the blood which their #bare 
feet left upon the snow, me Quartermaster General’s 
and the Commissary General’s departments had been 
removed from Washington’s control ; and the ruling 
statesmen of that day, far from heeding his complaints, 
or striving to supply his necessities, were rather disposed 
to cavil at the lack of enterprise which^hese very neces- 
sities produced.'" In* his own emphatic words : Finding 
“ that the inactivity of the army, whether for thefwant* 
“ of provisions, clotlujs, or other essentials, is charge^^tfr 
“ my account, not only by the common vulgar, but oy* 
“ those in power, it is time to spfak plain in exculpation 
“ of myself. * With triAh^ben I^an declare, that no man 

• 

* Voyages du Marquis de Chastellux, vol. i. p. 216. ed. 1786, 

t Elias^BottiJinot to President Whartoili December 3. 1777, as 
printed^n SU^ed’s Memoirs. 
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“ in niy opinion ever had his measures more impeded 
than I have by e^ery department of the army.” * 

The urgent representations of Washington might lie 
duly laid before the Congress. But the Members, at this 
period, were mainly engrossed by a change in tlieir own 
Presidency^ which had been resigned by Mr. John 
Hancock on the ground ftf ill health. As liis successor, 
they chose Mr. Henry, Laurens of South Carolina. Be- 
sides the turmoil att(<»ding this election, they wore now 
even more than usually stirred by jealousies, cabals, and 
private interosto ; not a few «/f these directed against the 
bos/ and truest of their patriots, their Cominander-in- 
Chief. c i * 

Of such cabals and jealousies a fuller account shall 
yiven in the sequel. Meanwhile let us proceed witli 
Wasliington’s complaints. am now convinced beyond 
a doubt, that unless there be sSme grAit /ind capital 
“ change this army must inevitably be reduced to one or 
“ other of these three things — starve, dissolve, qj disperse 
. “ hi ^^)rder to obtain subsistence in the bes\ manner they 
can.^ Yesterday afternoon, receiving information *chaf 
“ the enemy in force had left the city, with the apparent 
“ design to forage, I ordered the troops to be in readiness 
“ that 1 inrght give every opposition in my power, when 
behold, to my great mortification, I was not only informed 
but convinced, that the men were ^'unable to stfr on 
account of provision, and Jhat a dangerous mutiny begun 
the night before, and which with great difficulty was 
suppressed by the spirited exertions of some officers, was 
still much to be apprehended for want of this article. 
‘ This brought forth the only commissary in the j>ur- 
‘ chasing line this camp, and with him this melan- 
‘choly and alarming truth, tliat he iiad fiot a single hoof 
“ of «ny fiind to slajighter, and not more than twenty-five 
Ivirrcds of fiour I PVorn hence form an opinion of our 
“'situation, when I add that he eofild not tell when to 
“ expect any !, All 1 c^uld do under these circumstances 
“ was to send out a few liglit py^rt^ies to wateh and harass 
“ the enemy, whilst oth&r parties were instantly detached 
different ways to fcollect, if possible, as much provision 

« • K 

• To the President of Congress, December 23, 
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“ as would satisfy the present pressing wants of the 
‘‘ soldiery. But will this answer ? ^ No, jsir, thre(‘ or 
“ four days of bad weather would prove our destruction. 
“ What, then, is to become of the army this winter? • 
“ And this, the great and crying evil, is not atl. Tlu' 
“ soap, vinegar, and other articles allowed bv Congr^^ss, 
we see none of, nor have we seen them, I bmieve, since 
“ the battle of the Brandy-wineT The lirst, indeed, we 
have now little occasion for, few men having more than 
“ one sliirl, many only the moiety Sf one, and -^ome none 
‘‘ at all! And from lack of blankets numbers have beei8% 
“ obliged, and still are, to sif up all night f)y fires, in.^tead 
“ of taking comfortable rest in a natural and common 
“ way. • • • 

“ Wc find gentlemen, without knowing Whether th<‘ 
“ army was really going into winter quarters o% not, for^ 
‘‘ 1 am sure no^ resol uti)n of mine would warrant tlie re- 
monstrance, reprobating the measure as much as if they 
“thought the# soldfers were made of stocks and stones. 
“ . . . . ]»t!an i^ssure those gentlemen that it is a Iniudi 
“easier, and l^ss distressing, thing to draw remonstrances 
“ in a comfortable room, by^ a good fire-sidt;, tliary to 
“ occupy a cold bleak hill, and sleep under frost and 
“ snow, without clothes or blankets.*'* 

It was then, and then only, in his extremes^ need, that 
Washington attemj^ted to supply tife wants of his tro(»ps 
by a compulsory requisitiony The seizures whick h(* 
made were small in amount, yet sufficient, as he says, to 
excite the gr(‘atest^ ahirm and uneasiness, ev(‘n among his 
warmest friends. His letters clearly show the humane 
and generous reluctance with which he had recourse to 
such a measure, and declare that he should account it as 
among the heavhL‘stof m i.dbr tunes if conupelled to practise 
it again. 1 * ^ . 

The determination winch Washiugfon had taken •with 
respect to wirit(»r qu^ir^TS was not less honourable to5fJ^ 
sagacious judgment than to his resolute will. There 
were, as we have just now seen, t»me civilian critics who, 
from their fire-sides, iSv^ighed against the Gener^ for 

I 

• Writings, vol. v. pp. 197 — 200. 

’ t Ihid. p. 209. 
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going into quarters at all. On the otlK.T hand, there 
were many ?of hiy officers eagerly pressing that these 
quarters might be taken in some of the further towns, as 
•York 01? Lancaster, wliere the comfort oY the soldiers and 
their own might be secured. But Washington, wliile he 
tlecmed it impracticable and unnecessary to keep tlie op(‘ii 
held throughout the wiptcr months, was determined to 
remain within a short distance of his adversaries ; tlius, 
so far as possible, narrowing the spherc.of iheir influence 
and lessening the reputation of their conquests. With 
"^hat view, he ^ixed on Valley Forge, a strong position 
among the hills, and on the banks of the Schuylkill, only 
twenty miles Irorn Philadelphia. It was then a wil- 
derness ov*erjjro\vn with wood ; and surely it affords no 
^slight proof of the ascx^ndency of Washington over his 
soldiers,* that he could prevail upon them, in the midst of 
frost and snow, to set actively to wcurk to cl^ar this desolate 
spot, and to construct as they best might rilde log-huts^ 
for their shelter iuthe place of tents. There accordingly 
they encamped for many months to come, ©n all oc- 
casions they were cheered by the ready e!kample of the 
G(*,^eral-~^riot more whoq there were perils to encounter, 
than with hardships and toils to undergo. 
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Important as may be deemed the transactions of this year 
in Pennsylvania, they are wcll-nigl^cast into the shade 
by the campaign of the Northern armies. There, witt»^ 
less of talent, and fewer numbers, engaged on either side, 
a brighter laurel was gathered, a more decisive result w^s 
attained. « « • 

The design of invading the United States flora the side 
of Canada has been already mentioned. It was a^i olj^’ect 
of the higliest importance to the British, and one which 
they had far^tocplong dflayed, to dissever New England 
from the otluT insurgtmt Colonies, by carrying their posts 
along the Hudson, and the intcriiKMliiae lakes between 
Crown Point anti New York. Witli th\s view, there \v^r(3 
assembled in Canada upwards of 7000 reguli^r trbops, 
German and English; the German under General RiedesA; 
the English under General Burgoyne, wliolield th(i supreme 
command. An excellent train of brass artillery had been 
provided. Several hundred Indian#, of various tribes, 
had b^on persuaded ^fo engage. From the side of N/sw 
Y^ork, Sir Henry Clinton, witl/the regiments left behind 
by Howe, might, it was expected, afford a strenuous and 
successful co-operation. 

With such forces and such hopes, Burgoyne commenced 
the campaign from Crown Point at the close of June. 
Here follow some w'ords from his Gei^^ral Orders of 
that day: ‘^The^rmy embarks to-morrow, to ^)proach 
“ the enemy. The services required ^ this partictilar 
expedition are critical and conspicuous. During o«a^ 
progress, occasions InJy occur in which nor difficulty,* 
nor labour, nor life, are to be reg^ded. Tljs army must 
“ not retreat ^ 

Ticonderoga was Burgoyne’s first point. The Ame- 
ricans, not unprepared for an invasionTrom this side, had 
greatly strengthened the fort by new* works on Mount 
Indepenfienpe. But the troops, dispirited and ill-equipped, 
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and not exceeding 3,400 men, were inadequate to tlie 
d(‘fenee of t^iis poSition. Accordingly, no sooner was tlio 
, place invested, than their General, St. Clair, called a 
CouncH of War; and tlie officers, agreeing in opinion, 
drew off the iroops night, leaving Ticonderoga to the 
occupation of the liritisln* Next nioining, when their 
retreat was discovered, they were hotly pursued; and two 
of their divisions being overtaken, were put to the rout, 
or cut to pieces, in slf rmishes at lluberton and Fort Anne. 
JThe iTinainder made tlieir way to General Schuyler, at 
Fo^t Edward^ u[)on the Ilutlson river. 

,Fort Edward was now, in like manner, the aim of 
General ^lurgo^ne. He rejected, as circuitous, the ordi- 
nary route |by Ticonderoga and Lake George, and with 
his .mam body, pushed forward across the country from 
Skenesm)rougli. Here he found himself harassed by 
almost every obstacle that citiffT art t)r palure could 
supply. The Americans had felled large trees on both 
side# of the track, so as to fall across it witfi tligjr branches 
fniftglcd. The face of the country was lilfgwise so broken 
witl? streams or swamps, that in tliis moderate distance, 
tifb British had no less •than forty bridges to construct ; ^ 
one of these, a log-work over a morass, two miles in 
length.* •'VVlieu at last, through all these impediments, 
Burgoyne did appeiir before Fort Edward, he found that 
th (4 enemy had relinquished it on hik* approach, and* fallen 
back towards Stillwater, V)wcr down the Hudson. But 
the delays in his march had afforded tlicm what they 
’ chiefly needed — further time to mature tluur preparations 
for defence. 

At Fort Edward it was Burgoyne’s first care to open 
the commimici^ions by Lake George, and thus, for the 
time, secure his supplies from Canada.* He found him- 
selii unable to obuiin adequate supplies around him; and 
^s principal dependence was upon the stores of salt pro- 
visions brought from England iiAo'thc St. Lawrence, and 
conveyed frqm then ce^across Lake Champlain. He found, 
also, that he must nojonger/c*i,kon on the co-operation 
which h(' had honed, on the kide of the Mohawk river. 
Colonel St. Lcger nad been despatched from Canada with 
• ♦ % 

% 


Eamsay’s History, voj. ii. p. 3i. 
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a small body of light troops, to reduce Fort Sjanwix (or 
Fort Schuyler, as the Americans termed it), and from 
thence make his way to Burgoyne; but St. Leger was 
baffled by the steadiness of the garrison, and compelled 
to retire with loss. Perhaps, however, the principal dis; 
appointment of Burgoyne lay m tlie ill conduct of his 
Indians. So early as the 11th of^luly we may observe 
him con^plain as follows, to the Secretary of State: “Con- 

fiilentially to your Lordship, I may acknowledge that in 
“ sf'veral instances, I have found tile Indians little more 

than a name. If, under the #nanagem(*nt (if their eor> 
“ ductors, they are indulged for interested reasons in al^ 
“ tlie caprices and huraoMrs of spoiled children, li'je them 
‘Mhey grow more unreasonable and importulate upon 
“ every new favour. Were they left to themselves^enor- 
“ mi ties too horrid to think of would ensue ; guilty and 

innocent, wgmt^ti and ^infants, would be a common 
“ prey.” • 

It is due Jp Burgoyne to state, that from the first he 
had made most strenuous exertions, both by word and 
deed, t« prevent any such enormities. The te§;timofty, 
jpr example, of his aide-de-camp; Lord Petersham, wherP 
•xarnined before the House of Commons, is clear and 
precise upon that point.* But, in spite of all rt*straints, 
the cruel temper and the lawless habits of these savages 
would sometimes bursf forth — sojiK‘tiines not more fatally 
to their enemies than to their friends. The tragical fate 
of Miss Mac Rea raised one loud cry of pity and of indig- 
nation on both sides of the Atlantic. lids lady, in the 
bloom of youth and beauty, the daughter of an American 
loyalist, was betrothed to an oificer in the British pro- 
vincial troops. Anxious for her security the officer 
engaged some Indiffns t# escort her*, from her homy, and 
convey Ikt to the British camp, whore her.marriage wouW 
be solemnised. As a further precaution, he promised to% 
reward the person who ^Imuld bring her sate to him, witli 

• See Burgoync’s Narrative Collectiofi of DocutnentvS, pp. 65, 
66. second ed ' Charles Stanhoj#, liOrd l^etcrsham, succeeded as 
third Earl of Harrington in 1779, and survive^ till 1829. Let me 
say — what all who knew him would, I believe, most readily attest — 
tlmt in his lonj^ career, and many high commands, few officers were 
ever more rd^pegted and beloved. 
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a barrel (jf rum. But this very precaution, as it seemed 
to be, was the cHusc of the disaster which ensued. Two 
of the Indians, who took charge of he^, began a quarrel 
on the way, which of them should first present her to Iier 
J[)ridegroorn. Each was eager for the rum ; each r(‘solute 
that hi^ompanion should not receive it in his place. At 
last one of them, in sudden fury, raising his tomahawk, 
struck Miss Mac Rea upon the head, and laid her a corpse 
at his feet. Gci^ral Burgoyne, at this news, displayed 
the utmost resentment and concern. He compelled the 
•Indians to deliver up the* murderer, and designed to put 
pliim to death. He was only induced to spare Iiis life upon 
the Iniians agreeing to terms, wdiicli the General tliouglit 
would belmore effectual than any execution, in d(‘terring 
them^from similar barbarities. Deterred, indeed, they 
were. But when they found themselves precluded from 
their expected delights of plurfllering fin(^ scalping, they 
began to desert, and go home. Of nearly five hundred, 
wiio at the outset joined Burgoyne, les^ tli^ three score 
ttt last remained beneath his banner. • 
fit n^y well be imagined, that while Burgoyne. was 
^idvancing, dcclamatioiTs against his and the Indian^ 
•cruelty (Tor no distinction was admitted) were rife o* 
the Ainf'ricans* side. In the same spirit a manifesto had 
been issued by General Scimyler, recounting with great 
veaggeration the acts of violenc^*committed la#t wdntcr 
in the Jerseys by the \jritish troops. By such means, 
and still more, perbap.s, by the natural spirit of a free- 
born people when threatened with* invasion, a resolute 
energy against Burgoyne wms roused in the New England 
States. In all these the Militia was called out, and has- 
tened to obejj^the call. But in a great number of cases 
such Jbrms were darned tedious, affid dispens€'d with. 
Many a hardy .yeoman, hearing of “ the Britishers* *’ ad- 
*vance, waited for no further summons ; he took down his 
gun from the wall, he drew fort7i his horse from the stable, 
and rode qff at once^to the scene of danger. The families 
that had no men spare jyere only tl>e more eager to 
send supplies. An offecer of Burgoyne’s army, passing 
through Massachusetts as a prisoner a short time after- 
wards, observe^ that “ In many poor* habitations they 
have parted with one of their blankets, where they had 
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onl}' two, for tlie uso of their soldiers.”* Thus in front 
of Burgoyne a large force was quickly ^usteied, which, 
by accessions from other provinces, grew at last to 13,000 
men ; men deficient, indeed, in discdpliiic and order, but, 
as their adversaries after they had tried them oVmed, 
resolute and brave, and in one^respect, namely, skilful 
marksmen with the rifle, not to be surpassed. 

For the command of tliis rising force a new appointment 
was sanctioned by the Congress. Tlie gentlemen seated 
at their ease in the town of York }\di>^lly overlooked the 
deficiencies and difficulties caused in great part by their ’ 
own neglect. They reprobatSd in the strongest terrfft 
the evacuation of Ticonderoga, and the retreat of llicir 
army down the Hudson; they could assign to it i7b better 
motive than either cowardice or treachery. lAider such 
impressions they recalled the General Officers in the 
Northern department, an^ ordered an inquiry into their 
conduct'. At^he close of that inquiry some time after- 
wards, St. Clair g,nd the other persons thus set aside were 
acquitted, ami acl^nowledged to be wholly free from blame. 
iMoanwhilo the thief command in this quarter was ^in- 
trustecT to General Gates. The talents of that offic<‘r di<^ 
lliot rise above mediocrity; but* under him was serving 
Arnold, — Arnold, the bold, the skilful, and the enters 
prising, and, as yet, the warm and thorough ^nemy ot 
England- ’ 

From Fort Edward General Burgoyne constructed 
bridge of rafts across the Hudson, and sent over a divi- 
sion of his army, under General Frazeir, to take post on 
the heights of Saratoga. At the same time he had in 
view another enterprise on the opposite side. He had 
learnt that the enemy were collecting large supplies at 
Bennington, in part of live cattle, and ir.-^art of corn. 
I'o obtain these supplies for the u^e of his own spldiers 
was in his situation an object of paramtmnt import an 3e. 
He despatched for this^purpose an expedition cornmandcM? 
by Colonel Baum, and consisting of 200 Germans and 
dismounted dragoons, and a very ferr English^ with some 
Indians and Canadian fohinteers p— in all about 500 

5 

* T^etter from Cambridge, November 25. 1777, Travels by 
Lieutenant ^nbure/, voL ii. p. 45. ed. 1789. 
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men. At a later period Burgoyne was blamed, perhaps 
liypercritiftally, fcr not having sent English, instead of 
Germans, on this critical service, where success would 
depeijd so much on early and exact intellig<'nce. As 
Baum marched onwards, he found himself joined by a 
party of«American loyalists. In his Report, of which he 
says himself, ‘‘ Pray p/rdon the hurry of this letter ; it is 
“ written on the head of a barrel : ” he observes, “ People 
“ are flocking in hourly, but want to be armed ; the 
“ savages cannot (controlled ; they ruin and take every 
' “ thing tlie^ please.” * , 

^On drawing nigl» to Bennington, Colonel Baum found 
^hat the force o[>j)os(Hi to him was far greatcjr than his 
own, the ^merican G(‘n(.*ral Stark having unexpeetedly 
arrived at the liead of the Militia from New Ilani]).shire. 
Burg^aie had no sooiht received the express to apprise* 
liim of this event, than he hastened tc%detacli a se(*Dnd 
division of Germans, under Colonel Breynfau, to support 
thy first. But before this second divisitfo could reach the 
g^vound, the first was attacked by S^ark.* “ We will 
“ ^iii the victory,” said he to his men, ^ or, !Molly Stark 
^ shall be a widow tojivght ! ” It is acknowk‘dge(l by 
American writers that Baum made a brave and resolute 
defence. J Nevertln less he was overpowered, and com- 
pelled to give way. When Baum’s troops were already 
put to flight, the division under Bt’eyman came tip, and 
tlTe conflict was renewc^, but with no dilfercnt result. 
In these two engagt^raents the loss of the Americans 
was inconsiderable, while on the British side there were 
upwards of 200 killed, and 700 prisoners ; among the 
latter Baum himself, who shortly afterwards died of his 
wounds. 

The disasfCl* at Bennington e^ertt^ a fatal influence 
oy?r t4ie rest of this campaign. To the Americans it 

g ave new hope 'and self-reliance. On the other side, it 
ishcartened more especially Uiie* loyalivSts of the pro- 
vince, open or concealed.* Till now they had promised, 
nay begunt to join^he British standards. Henceforth 
% • 

• See Appendix ^to General Burgoyne’s NaiTative, p. 71. ed. 
1780. 

f Life of Stark, by Mr. Edward Everett, p. 86. 
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they kept quiet and aloof. Moreover, at nearly the same ’ 
time, Burgoyne sustained nearly an e/pial diminution of 
his numbers from another quarter, since he found it 
requisite to leave behind a garrison for Tic(Hideroga,’ 
which he had hoped that Sir &u^ Carleton iniglit affonl 
from the force in Canada. Under such circumstances* he 
determined to call in the detachment of General Fraser 
from Saratoga. The bridge of* rafts had boon carried 
away by heavy rains, and Frazer’s men had to repays tlS^ 
Hudson as they best might by boat^^nd canoes. Never- 
theless Burgoyne had not relinquished the hope and intei^ • 
tion of advancing. From Fort Kdward lo the towJfof 
jVlbany the distance was but fifty miles ; and, once at 
Albany, he might be able to obtain roinid bird adequate 
supplies, and patiently await the promised biit tardy co- 
operation from New York.* Considering, however, the 
]\fo]iawk river, ^the ene\jny’s camp, and the other obstacles 
upon his route, he resolved not to move one step forward 
until he had c<*llect6d stores of provision in advance for 
tliirty days ; ajid in bringing up these stores nearly a 
whole month ^as employed, — a month of <lelay, p(*^haps 
necessary to himself, hut certainly advantageous to jjiis 
enemies. 

In his letters to the Secretary of State, General Bur- 
goyuc was far from concealing his embarrassments. 
Thus^he writes; “ Xhe prospect of ilic campaign is much 
“ less prosperous than when I wrote last. Wherever - the 
King’s forces point, Militiii to the amount of three or 
“ four thousand assemble in twenty-four hours ; tli(‘y ^ 
“ bring with them their subsistence, and, the alarm over, 

“ they return to their farms. The Hampshire Grants, 
in particular, a country unpeopled, and almost unknown 
during the las^war^ now abounds in thfyfnost active and 
‘‘ most rebellious race of the Continent, and har^s like a . 
“ gathering storm upon my left. In all parts the inSus- 
‘‘ try and manageme/ih. in driving cattle, and rcinovihg" ^ 


♦ “ It was generally belie fed^ and I believe it myself firmly, that 
“ if the army had got to Albany, we shoifld have found a number of 
“ loyal subjects that would have joined ami done every thing in 
** their power to have established the army at that pla(‘e.” (Evidencjo 
of Captai^ JVloney, before the House of Commons, May 27. 1779.) 
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‘‘ corn, arc indefatigable and certain ; and it becomes 
“ impracticable to move without portable magazines. 
“ Another most etnbarrassing circumstance is the want 
“ of communication with Sir William Howe ; of the 
“ messengers 1 have sent, I know of two being lianged, 
and am ignorant whether any of the rest arrived. . . . 
^o opeintion, my Lord, ifas yet? been undertaken in njy 
favour.”* • 

^ At length, his thirty days’ stores completed, General 
llurgoyne, risking, to speak more truly, resigning, his 

j^mmuni cations with Canada, crossed the Hudson with 
l\i»^vhole reniAining army t# and beyond Saratoga. The 
Ayiericans, under Gates, were ranged in front of Still- 
water, an^linin^f a low range of hills known by the name 
of Bebrnus’siIIeights ; this encampment had been planned 
by Kosciusko, t On the 19th of September Burgoyne 
marehea up to assail them, but found them advance to 
meet him. Gates himself thought fit to reiflaiu in the rear ; 
and tlie brunt of the action was borne almost wholly by 
the division of Arnold. After four well-contQgted hours, 
the*British, at sunset, remained masters V the ground ; 
but except the honours of the day, derived no advahtagi*. 
fr(fm theirliard-won victory. The Americans liad retired 
to their lines, of which the strength was vouched for to 
Burgoyne 4)y their prisoners and deserters; and tlie late 
conflict had .shown, beyond dispute, that in numbers they 
wer^ greatly superior. Un^er these (fii’cum stances, tfiough 
the British, on the morning of the 20th, took up ground 
n('ar(‘r to the enemy than they had held before, they did 
* not lor some time venture on any fresh onset. Moreover, 
on the second day after the action, the General received 
a letter in cypher from Sir Henry Clinton, stating his 
intention to a^^ick the Highlands about that very time. 
“ Aiid,”^dds Burgo)mo, in his narrati\^“ I was hourly 
“ irii expectation-,^ I thought a justly founded one — of 
l^hat measure operating to dislodge Mr. Gatos entirely 
or to oblige him to detach a large portion of his force. 

* Private Jijujrt^ucorge ^ermame, August zu. i / / / . 

t Note to Wabhingtfn’s Writings, vol. v. p. 142. Washington, at 
this period, was not personally acquainted with Kosciusko, but 
mentions him from rei«)rt, us “ a gentleman of science and merit” 
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“ Either of these cases would probably have opened my 
way to Albany.” • * 

Reasoning thus, Burgoyne remained in the same post 
for some time longer, fortifying his own camp, and jvatch- 
ing the enemy, whose numbers Ik^ observed daily to in- 
crease. He put his troops on diminished rations,#, mcasute 
to which they submitted with tljp utmost cheerfulness ; 
but even thus the General considered, with just alarm^ 
the gradual consumption of his stores. Meanwhile (\\ . 
of his officers writes as followsr t? a friend : — . 

“ present situation is far froir^ being an inactive one, 

“ armies being so near, that not a night passes but there 
“ is firing andcontinual attacks upon the advance^ picqne!s 

“ Within these few evenings, exclusive of other 

“ alarms, we have been under arms most of tne nighty as 
“ there has been a great noise, like the liowling^jf dogs 
“ upon the rigl^jt of oiA* encampment; it was ijnagined 
“ the enemy’ set it jup to deceive us while they were 
“ meditating softie attack. The next night the noise jvas 
“ much gr^atey when a detachment of Canadians anA 
‘‘ rr<^’incials was sent out to reconnoitre ; and it proved 
to have arisen from largo droyes of wolves fliat carve 
“ after the dead bodies ; they were similar to a pack of 
jiounds, for one setting up a cry, they all j()ined ; and 
‘‘ when one approached a corpse, thc^* noise was liidcous 
“ till liiey had scratched it up.”* 

On the day after the date of this letter, namely, on The 
7th of October, no intelligence having been received of 
the expected co-operation, and little time remaining to 
spare, Burgoyne determined to make a movement, to the 
enemy’s left, wdtli about fifteen hundred of his men, his 
object being to examine the best place for forcing a way 
through, arid mfliJiwlyle to cover a fora^. The troops 
were on their march accordingly when^they fouitft thgm- 
selves anticipated by tlie enemy, who* sallied forth jn^ 

large numbers to assaii tiiem. Thus did Behmus’s Heights* 

• 

* Letter, October 6. 1777.*'Hjavels by lieutenant Anburey, vol. i. 
pp. 431 — 433. Of the period between September 19. and October 7. 
Burgoyne himself declares : “ I do not believe either officer or 
“ soldier evcT slept, during that interval, without his clothes.” 
(Keview qj the Evidence, &c., p. 166.) 

VOL. VI. • N 
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become the scene of a second conflict. From this, as from 
the former, •Gene^^al Gates remained entirely rfloof; on 
both days keeping close to his encampment. There also 
' was A/*nold — certainly not from inclination, but because 
a quarrel had arisen s^eral days before between himself 
affd Gate.^ who, in jealousy it would seem, had deprived 
him of his command. 

For some time, though chafing, Arnold remained within 
camp. But as he heard the firing grow louder and 
‘Urgo;(.r his impatielfce* became uncontrollable; and, at 
'(iy^"th. without instructions or permission, he rode off at 
l*im gallop to fhe field of battle. This being told to Gates, 
hb sent an aide-de-camp after him with orders to return. 
As soon \s, Arnold saw the other officer behind him, lu? 
guessed the"" purport of the message ; he put spurs to his 
liofse ?.S'id (juickened his speed, while the aide-de-camp 
pursued in vain, keeping up the chase ^or half an liour 
without ever being able to approach within speaking 
distance. Arnold rode about tlie field intevery direction, 
^e(^£ing the hottest parts of the action, ^nd wherever he 
wen/- issuing his orders ; and being the highest officer in 
rj^rik tha^ appeared upop the ground, his orders were 
obeyed. “ It is a curious fact,” adds his biographer, “that 
“ an offieer wlio really had no command in the army, was 
“ the lead<’r in one of the most spirited and important 
“ bilttles of the Kevolution.” * Owi^g, in no slight degree, 
to his presence and exertions — charging, as he did more 
than once, sword in hand— the design of the British w^as 
foiled ; they retreated hard pressed, but in good order, 
leaving behind six pieces of artillery, and with one of their 
most respected cliiefs, General Fraser, mortally wounded. 
He told his friends that he had seen the man who shot him 
— it was a rifleman, posted high upon^a tree. In botii 
the^actfons of Behmus’s Heights, many ^ the Americiin 
^inarksmen had been stationed in this manner, and had 
•singled out no small number of the JBritish officers. 

Not satisfied with the sitecess already gained, and im- 
patient <>f dHay, Arnold forthwith gave orders to storm 
the British lines. Assailed • they were accordingly on 
several sides and Kvith great fury, the enemy rushing 

* Sparks’s Life of Arnold, p, lli ^ 
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forward under a severe fire of grape-shot and small arms. 
Arnold, still on horseback, led the vaniboldl}^, forcing his 
way into the works ; but was shot ^rough the leg, and 
disabled for many months to come. Another Arperican • 
officer, General Lincoln, was (almost equally conspicuous 
for bravery. At last, however, the assallaiyis in thi.s 
quarter, h(dd as it was by the lyitive. British, were re- 
pulsed. But they proved more successful on another 
j)oint, namely, the entrenchment of the German rese»;‘ 
(commanded by Colonel Breymair; Kere the commai,?^*^^ 
w as killed, and the entrenchjpent carried ^ and thus 
tlie close of the day the Americans had not only won ?Tie 
victory, but gained an opening on the British right afld 
rear. ® ^ * 

Under these disadvantages, the British during the 
night quitted their encampment, and took post %n some 
neighbouring hqjlghts. ^liere they continued the whole 
day ol‘ the 8th, oftepng battle to the enemy. But the 
enemy were in^tjt upon a wdser scheme; they were al- 
ready marctlin^4o turn the British right. When appri^(*(l 
of tlii^ design, m the afternoon, Btirgoync saw no reipedy 
besides a retreat to Saratoga. .IJ[is troops beg^n to njoye 
that very night at nine o’clock. I'hey were compelled to 
leave behind their hospital with their sick an^ wounded, 
whom Burgoyne could only commeyd, by letter, to tlu' 
huruamity of Gates. •Gn the other hand, with the view to 
anotluu’ action in the plains, he was determined not to 
relinquish his field artillery, but found the utmost delay iu 
dragging it along, having lost the greater part of In'* • 
draught horses, and heavy rains having now begun to 
fall. There were, likewise, constant difficulties in guarding 
I he boats upon the Hudson, in wliich all the stores of 
provision werc^onttyned. With these drawbacks, al- 
though the distance was not full ten miles, the tft'iny^did 
not reach Saratoga until the niglit of the 9th. “Such/\ 
says Burgoyne, ‘‘ was» tkeir state of fatigue, that the meiif 
“ for the most part, had not iftrength or inclination to cut 
“ wood and make fires, Jt>ut ratheiP sought ^eepffn their 
‘‘ wet clothes, upon the wePgroundP, under the continuing 
rain.”* Nor was it until after djiylight of the lOtli 

Ilcvicw of tlie Evidence, &c., p. 174. 
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tliat the artillery and the last of the troops could pass the 
fords of the VislikiH. 

Saratoga, or as in earlier maps I have seen it spelled 
*Sarahtoga, a village which has given its name to the 
disaster that ensued, « derived that name from two 
Indian wo^’ds sigaifying ‘Hhe side of the hill.”* On 
reaching this place, Biv'goyne found himself nearly on 
sides surrounded. One division of the enemy had 
Snr<^o^^d beyond him ^o occupy the fords and other strong 
Ij^^fions leading to and'beyond Fort Edward. Another 
diVsion had crossed the llujdson, and, from the opposite 
])aiiit, commenced a cannonade. Under this (*aniionade it 
was founc^imfKJgsible to maintain the British boats upon 
t lie river, or| to secure the provisions unless by landing 
rlioip on the western shore. Other hostile bayonets were 
bristlinjf^ on the hills round Sai’atoga. No tidings of 
Clinton had yet arrived; and Mie storQs of provision, 
even though on short allowance, werp every hour dwind- 
]ing.r The horror of these dismal pros|-fbets now rose 
fulhupon Bupgoyne, and every possible ohainfc of extri- 
cation -Nvas conn^ over in his anxious anS accomplished 
III hid. That the men should cast aside all their impe- 
lUments, leave behind all their artillery, and commence 
by night Undr march to Fort Edward, with only a few 
days’ food upon tliei^ backs, was a scheme fraught with 
liazards ; yet seriously considered, and, at one momoKit, on 
consultation with his Generals, adopted Indeed, a party 
under Colonel Sutlisrland fiad b<*en already despatched in 
tliat direction to repair the bridge's and the roads, but 
had been recalled to Saratoga, in the expectation of 
another battle. Nor was the opposite chance forgotten — 
that the enem^jj^in their eagerness to inclose Burgoyne, 
might perhaps so far reduce their,, forcil^on the side of 
BeU:nus^ Heights, as to enable him to resume his first 
^loiiign, and make a push for Albany* Of this, however, 
no reasonable hope appeared. ® • 

With the ^army, at this trying time, were some few 
ladies — Smongst otherS, the wifctof the German General, 
liiedesel, and her^thfce yoiffig children. Many years 
afterwards, slie published an interesting narrative of all 

c 

* Buckingham’s America,. voL ii. p. 42 S^ 
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that she had suffered and seen. Together yith the dis- 
abled officers, she had sought shelter fn a house near the 
Hudson ; but the Americans, believing that the English 
(xencrals had there fixed their post, directed a cafinonade 
against that house from the ()pp(^ite side of the stre^jun. 
“Alas,” says Madame de Rietlesel, ‘Hhere wefe none but 
“ wounded and women!” Yet,*as the same lady has oc- 
casion to relate, the hostile troops were by no ineaffrr 
wanting in kindness and compassiop to the gentler sex. 
The sufferers had crept, for safety, to the vaulted eelli^-s 
of the cannonaded house. Here one of their chief mis»ies 
was, want of water ; since any man who ventured to ih(‘ 
stream to fetch them any, became a mark^for tl»^ unerring 
rifles of the enemy. At length a poor soldi#‘r’s wile was 
found to undertake the dangerous service ; cou^igi'^usly 
and repeatedly did she walk down with her pitcher to 
the bank ; and, •in consideration of her sex, was always 
spared by the ^mewcans. 

To anotiier courageous woman, of far higher rank, an 
equal courtesj|*was shown. Major Acland, an Kn^liL^i 
otlicA', had been, in the last action, wounded ,and faken. 
His young wife. Lady HarrietJ ft daughter of the Earl of 
Ilchester, had accompanied him throughout the campaign. 
Hearing of his wound, and fearing for his life, ttnd carel(‘ss 
of herself, though in want of foodl^ and drenched with 
rains* for twelve liburs together, she resolved, ilt all 
hazards, and uncertain into vriiose hands she might first 
fall, to deliver herself up to the enemy, and entreat p(‘r- 
mission to share in his captivity. Thus writes General' 
Burgoyne ; “The assistance I was enabled to give, was 
“ small indeed ; I had not even a cup of wine to offer 
“ her ; but I was told she had found froij^ some kind and 
“ fortunate kaiffi, a 4ittle rum and dirty wato^ All I 
“ could furnish to her was, an open boat, and a few fcnes 
“ written upon dirty wet paper to General Gates, reemn/* 
“ mending her to hil protecUon. ” In the open boat with 
Lady Harriet, and with a flag of ^ruce, ernbarkgd as her 
escort, the chaplain, Mr.^rudenpll, and two or three 
persons more. It was danc ere the %*owers could reach 
the (‘iiorny’s butposts on the Hudson. The American 
sentinel, l*lirca»tening to fire, refused ‘to let them cither 
pass 01 ^ come to shore. All that night, which proved 
N 3 
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wild and stf^rmy, J-^adj Harriet sat exposed to the incle- 
ment skies, and to Her own anxious thoughts. Next morn- 
png, however, General Gates was no sooner apprised of Ikt 
approaeh, than he received jher with every possible token 
of compassion and resp5?ct. ' ^‘Lct such,’^ adds Burgoyne, 
“ as are aifected by these circumstances of alarm, hard- 
“ ship and danger, recoKect that the subject of them was 
^a woman ; of the most tender and delicate frame ; of the 
“ gentlest manners ; accustomed to all the soft elegancies 
“^and refined enjoyments that attend high fortune; and 
“ %r advanced in a state ^in which the tender cares, 
“ always duC to her sex, become indispensably necessary. 
‘‘ Her mi%d aloye was formed for such trials.”* 

Meanwliib the fate of the entire army was drawing to 
an iissuc^ Sorely perplexed, yet still preserving a manly 
firmness, Burgoyne on the 13th called a Council of War, 
to which were summoned not *bnly as*^ heretofore the 
Generals, but all tlie field officers and the Captains (*om- 
manding corps. They were already in such ^jvil plight 
that no spot in their whole position couR} be found for 
holdhig thjit Council, which was not exposed to caMnon 
or ’rifle-shot — a siguificnnt fact afterwards alleged hy 
Burgoyne in his defence, and confirmed by tlie testimony 
of his otfiews. f By this time, his force was reduced to 
3,500 men, of whoinuiot quite 2,000 were British. IBs 
stores of provisions might suffice *for six days ^orc. 
Nevertheless the General, softer stating to the assembled 
officers the difficulties of his situation, assured them that 
• nothing (‘,ould induce him to propose terms to the enemy, 
except their full concurrence, and that he was ready to 
take the lead in any measure they should think for the 
honour of the ljj;itish arms. The Council was unanimous 
for treating, provided honourable teixns cafcid be obtained. 
Nofit day, accordingly, a flag of truce was despatched to 
*th® enemy’s head-quarters, with a message from Bur- 
goyne. That flag of truce was'bdrne by Mr. George 
Williams, a ypung gentleman from Newfoundland, one of 

* Review of the Evic^ence, &c., p. 174 . Madame de Riedesel calls 
Lady Harriet eine aller-hebste Frau, hut her husband cm roher 
Mensch. Their desceiidant is the present Earl of OarnaNon. 

t Evidence of Lord Balcarras, May 27 , 1779 . 
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the few who had escorted Lady Harriet to the enemy’s 
lines. In after years he becsame a C(Aohel ill the army, 
and the first Member of Parliament for Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and he survived until pecember 1850 — the very 
last, in all probability, of Buiigoyae’s expedition. 

The reception of the message, sent with Mr« Willi atfts, 
gave little hope. Gates’s answer was, that “ General llur- 
“ goyne’s array, being exceedingly reduced, their provisioi^jf. 
“ exhausted, their military horses, tents, and baggage 
“ taken or destroyed, their retreat* cut off*, and their camjj 
“ invested, they can only b^ allowed to »^urrender jy;i- 
soners of war.” He therefore required that they should 
lay down their arms witliin their lines. Whem this an- 
swer came to be reported to the British Coui^cil of W ar, 
the officers present resolved unanimously to reject sjicli 
ignominious terms. They all agreed in the fallowing 
rejoinder, which BurgoJ^ne proposed to send: “This ar- 
“ tide is inadmissiye in any extremity. Sooner than 
“ this army will consent to ground their arms in tjieir 
“ encampmentj^they will rush on the enemy, determined 
“ to take no quarter.” • 

This rejoinder being brought, to General Gates, that 
officer was found willing to recede from his first pre- 
tensions. He rightly judged it unwise to druje to utter 
despair even a far inferior number^of bravo and dis- 
ciplined troops. felt that the capitulation of such 
troops on almost any terms, and under almosf *anyTi?- 
cumstances, would be a most solid advantage, and would 
shed on the arms of the United States a lustre which as 
yet they had never known. Judging from the event, I 
am justified in saying, that another motive also may 
perhaps have weighed with some, at least, of the 
Americans. J^iattt^vs little what terms are granted, if 
it be not intended to Mfil them ! * 

In this concMiatory temper on the victorious side, tjic 
terms were no longer •hard to be adjusted. New pro^ 
posals had been transmitted^ by Burgoyne, unanimously 
concurred in by his Ciuncil; arih every one of these 
proposals was complied wftli. It agreed : That the 
army should march out of the camp with all the honours 
of war, to»an i^ppointed plac^ at the river-side, where, at 
the woi4 of command from their own officers, their arms 
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were to be piled ; That a free passage to Great Britain 
should be grantcdithcm on condition of their not serving 
again in North America during the present contest; 
* I'hat tjie port of Boston slipuld admit the transports for 
that purpose, at any ^imoldesired by General Ilowe ; 
'fhat, inofVTi while, during their mandi to Massachusetts 
or their stay in quarters,jprovision8 should be supplied for 
dieir use ; That the officers should not be separated from 
the men ; That roll-calling, and other duties of regularity, 
should not be hindered. The officers were to be ad- 
mitted on paiyle, and allowed to wear their side-arms. 
No baggage was to be searched or molested ; General 
Bftrgoyne pledging his honour that it contained no public 
stores. All^persons, of whatever country, appertaining 
to or following the camp, were to be fully comprehended 
in tfieseterms ; the Canadians to be sent back to Canada, 
bound by the same condition as l^ic Britw^h, not to serve 
again in North America during tjie present contest. 
The^’e was another point on which Burg^ynt^ laid great 
sirens, and with which Gates felt no dii^cuTty in com- 
plyiiikg — that the treaty between them, when concluded 
and signed^ should bear tljaname not of a “^Capitulation,” 
but of a “Convention.” In this wish, Burgoyne was 
prompted by his recollection of the Convention of Closter- 
Seven, which His IJoyal Highness of Cumberland, and 
the officers of his school, had alwajM maintained tto be 
Wnrmy free from the shame of a surrender. 

Tlius far then was the negotiation advanced ; certain 
proposals had been put forth by the British, and agreed 
to by the American General, but no formal treaty had as 
yet been concluded or exchanged. In that position the 
aspect of affairs was in some measure altered by tidings 
which Burgoyift received from a spy in ^vts^night of the 
Idtlj,. These tidings were to the effect that the long ex- 
.lie^tcd co-operation from Sir Henry Clinton had at length 
(•ommenced. For the delay which l«id occurred in it, no 
blame wdiatevcr attaches t6 Sir Henry. His superior 
otlicer. Sir William Hdwe, with whom personally he was 
not on cordial termp, had left^'him but a moderate force, 
and at the same time the strictest injunctions against en- 
dangering his {)OSsvssion of New York. was'therefore 
necessary for Clinton to await a reinforcemeijt ef 1,700 
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men which had been promised him from Plngland, but 
which, according to the usual misnuinagement of our 
military affairs at home (for usual at tliat period I may 
truly term it), had been delated until near the «Iose of* 
the campaign. No sooner lifed tliis indispensable force 
arrived, than Clinton with great spirit puslird up flie 
Hudson at the head of 3,000 men* In that quarter there 
was Putnam with a num<;rous but disorderly Militia 
oppose Jiim.* The first object of Sir Jlenry was to reduce 
two contiguous forts, Montgomery and Clinton f, wdii^i 
had been raised by the enemy on the wetijt bank of Jlie 
Iliidson, and which obstructed the passage of the river. 
These forts, accordingly, he took by storyi on Jhe 6th of 
October, not without a brave r(‘8istance and % heavy loss. 
Another American strong-hold. Fort Constitution, ^ind 
some Ameri(;an galleys, were dc.stroycd by the Ame- 
ricans themselves. A Ilt*itish detachment, under General 
Vaughan, w^as then embarked, and directed to ascend the 
Hudson, pancfjng at JEsopus Creek, General Vaughan 
reduced the bjftteries, and burned to ashes the small 
town*near that place ; then, pursuing his expedition, he 
had come within forty miles *oI‘ Albany, when the ill 
news from Saratoga decided his return. So important 
was this diversion of Clinton, that could it Jtave taken 
place only one week or ten days tsooiier, — could the 
tiding of it have replied Burgoyne at any ti me*, he sa ys, 
between the two aetion.s on ][^ehmus’s Height!?,— it was 
the deliberate opinion of that offi(;er, formed after the 
event, that he would have been enabled to make his way • 
to Albany, and that final success would therefore have 
attended his campaign, J 

When in the night of the 15th, the intelligence of 
Clinton^s progress in«tho Highlands did actual^ reach 
Burgoyne, it was conjoined with the a;eport that a oon- 
sideraWe force had already on that account been detaclied • 

• By the' 16th of October. Putnam could muster 6,^00 troops. See 
his Letter of that date to General WashRigton. Note to Washing- 
ton’s Writings, vol. v. p. 104. ^ ^ 

f Fort Clinton was so called from a General of that name in the 
American ranks. It is strange enough that they had also another 
General Howe. (Life of Kced, vol ii. p. 1 17, ^c.) 

1 Narrative by General Burgoyne, p, ' ' 
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from Gates’s army^ Early next morning Burgoyne sent 
another message io Gates, requiring to learn whether 
there was any just foundation for <the last tidings, which, 
lie added, would be, if truet subversive of the principlcwS 
‘‘ on which the treaty fori^iated, namely, a great snpe- 
“ fiority tf numbers in General Gates’s army.” The 
American General replied by a solemn declaration, upon 
liis honour, that no detachment at all had been made 
from his army during, the negotiation of the treaty. Under 
s^ich circumstances, and on the same morning, Burgoyne 
convened for ^he last time his Council of War, and laid 
before it a question, as follows: — Is the treaty in its 
present s^uaticyi binding on this army, and is the Ge- 
neral’s hono^ir engaged for the signing it? On this point 
ihe.assejnbled officers ceased to be unanimous. Several 
of the greatest weiglit among them, as General Phillips 
and Lord Balcarras, thoiiffht tlirfl in any war a negoti- 
ation might be a justifiable stratagvim in order to gain 
time; that the public faith was in no flegree engaged 
nntsl a treaty was actually signed and exchanged ; that, 
tIier<*forc, General Burgoyne was at full liberty to break 
off this ill 'its preliminary stage. This view of the subject 
was the one that General Burgoyne himsidf explicitly 
maintaincfW But on the other hand, a majority of the 
Council declared tlwit in their opinion the public faith 
was ali^cady pledged ; and to their oj/fnion thus expA^essed 
thcGeneral -in-Chief at lasj gave way. That the British 
officers in thi.s Convention should be thus nice and scru- 
pulous on any question in which the national honour was 
concerned, is a circumstance which surely not a little 
aggravates the shame of any violation of that treaty 
from the other side. 

It was added; however, by General Buagxiyne upon the 
Miinutes of this .Council : “ The Lieutenant-General’s 
‘ ^ cpinion kung clear that he is not bound by what has 
passed, he would not execute ttie*treaty upon the sole 
“ consideratipn of the poinf of honour, notwithstanding 
“ the respectable majtn-ity ajjainst him.” But he was 
also, as he states, stayed by^ffie reflection that the news 
of Clinton’s advance was not official, but only hearsay ; 
that admirably as •the spirit of the British soldiers had 
been hitherto sustained, the idea of a Convention had 
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now gone forth amongst them ; that ^he st^’uggles for 
their extrication must he not only •daring, but even 
desperate ; that with their scanty supplies of provision, 
a defeat would be fatal to thj army, and a victoiy not 
save it. * # I 

The Convention, according fo the terms already speci- 
fied, and in the words agreed to by the Council of War, 
was next day, on the 17th of October, signed, exchanged^ 
and executed. The British soldieij^s laid down their 
arms at the appointed spot, near the river where the 0 I 4 
ford lay ; they received from American tf^onimissarijte^ 
their supplies of fresh provision ; and they cominonce^ 
in mournful silence their march to Massachusetts. Ge- 
neral Gates, far from any marks of arrogance, such as 
perhaps his first demands had implied, showed tlj^m tlie 
utmost courtesy and kindness. Indeed, he had by no 
means lost all finding f^r his native country, and in a 
letter written only a dew days afterwards to a friemd in 
London, mentions himself as one who glories in the 
“ name of an E^^lishman,” * lie kept his soldiers close* 
withiup their lines, thus avoiding the risk of altercatidns, 
and not allowing them to witness in the piling of the 
British arms the abasement of a gallant enemy. One 
English officer present declares that when h^ and his 
comrades, after piling their arms, paused the American 
array, fhey could not* observe through the w hole , pf it _ 
one gesture nor one word oj‘ disrespect, nol^ even a 
taunting look ; all,” says |pl^ “ was mute astonishment 
“ and pity.”f Gates accosted General Burgoyne with 
kindly warmth, using terms of welcome, not perhaps well 
chosen, but most certainly well-meant [ ; and that same 
evening ho entertained him at his table ^ith tlie prin- 
cipal officers oifiJioth a»mics. The repixst was more cor- 
dial and cheerful than might have beep supposed, tl\e 

% • 

♦ To the Earl of Than^:, October 26. 1777. Tliis letter was read * 
in the House of Lords by the Marl|uis of Rockingham. See Pari. 
Hist., vol. xix. p. 731. ^ • * 

t Lieutenant Anburey’s Trave*| in Nor* America, vol. ii. p. 3. 

X Gates used the common pliraswf greeting to a stranger: “ I am 
“ very happy to sec yon,” and Burgoyne, applying this to his o'^vn 
sifuation, answere<k “ I believe it ; the fortuwc of war is entirely 
“ yours.” ^ Voyages du Marquis dc Chastellux, vol. i. p. 361.) 
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victors seeping fgr the time to forget their triumph, and 
the vanrpiished tlfeir humili<ation, 

The conduct on this occasion of another American 
officeif is so highly to lii^honour that it should not be 
p^assed over in silence.^ (^ncral v^chuyler, although re- 
moved fiA!»m his command by Congress, had come back 
as a volunteer to Gtirtes’s army. He was one of the 
«iargest proprietors in this district, having houses both at 
Saratoga and at Al^^any ; and his house near the foi-mei 
^lace was connected with saw-mills, and store-rooms, 
tied other bwildings, to tlie value of nearly 10,000/. It 
chanced, that when General Burgoyne had retreated 
to Sarat#ga, and was expecting a battle, he had thought 
it netulfultfor the security of his position to burn tln^se 
hiwldiry.^s to the ground. Let the sequel be related in 
General Burgoyne’s own words: — After the Conven- 
“ tion was signed, one of the ^first pcfsons I saw was 
General Schuyler. I expressed »to him my regret at 
“ Hie event Avhich had hap[)ened, and the reasons whi(;h 
liad occasioned it. He desired me tcfthinK no more of 
it*, saying, that the occasion justified it, accorchng to 
“ the principles and rules of war, and that he should 
have done the same upon the same occasion, or words 
“ to that ?ifFect. He did more; he sent an aide-de-camp 
“ to conduct me to ^Albany, in order, as ho expressed it, 
■^‘ 4^ j!>ro^ ire me better quarters thttft a stranger irftght he 
able to find. This gentleman conducted me to a very 
elegant house, and to iny j|l*eat surprise, presented mo 
“ to Mrs. Schuyler, and her family; and in this General’s 
“ house I remained during my whole stay at Albany, 
“ with a table of more than twenty covers for mo and 
“ my friends, 4 ind every other possible demonstration of 
hospitality.” * 4» 

4t was from Aflbany, and on the 20th of October, that 
•Burgoyne addressed to Lord George Germaine his de- 

* Speech of General Burgoyne in the House of Commons, on Mr. 
Vyner’s Motion, May 2(f. 1778. Th* Marquis do Chastellux, who 
\isited General Scliiwic^ in 178(lf draws a most pleasing picture 
of his family cirde. lie adds, however; “Le General Schuyler cst 
“ encore plus airnahle quand il n’est pas avee sa femme, en quoi 
“ il rcssemble a bcauhoup dc rnaris Europeens ! ”• (Vbyages, vol. i. 
p. 345.) , * 
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spatch, announcing the disastrous close of his campaign, 
"i'hat despatch he sent home by his aijle-de-ftamp, Lord 
Petersham ; the first opportunity of communication open 
to him since the beginning of jScptember. At the time 
of his capitulation, his fightiyg n(|en, as already stated, 
had become reduced to 3,500 ;*yet so great still tf*^ 
crowd of Canadians, of boatmen^ of artificers, and of 
other camp-followers, that, according to the American 
statement, the total nuniber of persons included in th^ 
fn^aty, amounted to 5,752. On t\it other hand, the 
British officers during their c^tivity obtained a copy 
the official return of Gates’s army, as it st()ofton Hie IGtfi 
of Octob(‘r ; a return signed by Gates himself. Tlija 
return gives the number, Present, fit fof Dut^” as no 
less than 13,216. Besides these, tliere are Sick Pro - 
“sent” 622; “Sick Absent” 731 ; and “ Oit* Com- 
“ niand ” 3,875;^ these kst being in fact, for the most 
part, the detachmeuts interposed between the British and 
Ticonderoga, totiut off their r(*treal.* 

Such theti was the capitulation of Saratoga,, — tjie. 
turniitg point of the War of Revolution in America^ as 
sixty-seven years before, tli<^ illation of #BriIiuega 
bad been the turning point of the War of Succession in 
Spain. In both, it must, I think, be fidt and cnviied that 
strong reasons were assigned by the cjjpitulating Generals 
why liard-pressed, and surrounded as they were, no 
remedy, besides that extreme course, ri'inained. 
the bravery and spirit wc^ hot diuiied, either of the. 
troops, or the commanders. In both, their military skill 
was, on otluu’ occasions at least, allowed. In both, thii 
objections to their conduct, which at first sight may ap- 
pear, will be found in a great measure to resolve them- 
selves into thc^ inevitable difficulties attendifig the want of 
supplies in a desolate district, and the want of inteWigonce 
amidst an unfriendly population. In tTio case of Stan-, , 
hope, considerations saioii as these were almost from the* 


* Sec tliM Return At full in the^^^juiendix to Burgoyne’s 

Narrative, p. civ. At the close m it, and stil? under Gates’s signa- 
ture, I find: “ N- B. Exclusive of the numbers in the above Return, 
“ there arc the XTj^per Staff of the army, the bateau iiuiu, the artifi- 
“ cers, uiitkfolloM’ers of the caran.” 
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first allowed full force. But such mighty consequences, 
HCtual and *:!onting:<*nt, were found to follow the event at 
Saratoga, that the behaviour of Burgoync has been much 
longer and far more severely arraigned. 

It In ay indeed be ^idlthat even of those great con- 
flicts, in which Jiundreds qf thousands have been engaged 
and tens bf thousands have fallen, none has been more 
fruitful of results than 'this surrender of thirty-five hun- 
tlred figliling men at Saratoga. It not merely changed 
ihe relations of England, and the feelings of Europe, 
ti'iwards tliese insurgent Colonies, hut it has modified for 
ati times to *fcoine the conhexion betwee n every Colony, 
a^d every par(‘nt State. To the latter it has shown tlic 
iK'cd of ifiodortttion ; to the former, far beyond any other 
(‘xarnple, tlJe power, and the possibility, of victorious rc- 
sislanc<t. 

At the outset it had seemed jiot unreasonable to lay 
great stress on the far superior rcsdurces of Great 
Bntain. I have observed, for instance; one hand-bill 
sighed by “ a Yeoman of Suffolk County,” .and sold at 
'Boston, in Fcdiruary, 1775. In that l^a*^Kl-bill, the im- 
penclirig <;onlest wHth the mother country is declafcd as 
vain and hopeless as that of the Giants waging war 
against Olympus.^ The contest then did commence, and 
not withofft som(» degree at least of the success predicted. 
With little skill ?ii our first commanders, with the 
hi e defects in our system of supply and 
• •quipment, with a singuhk*' rernissnoss in pursuing and 
securing advantages, we yet to some extent prevailed. 
In July, 1776, the Declaration of Independence removing 
all doubt as to the final object, gave us, in many provinces, 
the support of a large and loyal party. In the December 
ibllowing we 4taw the force of Washington shrunk to a 
scanty ^handful, — the Congress* in flight from 

PlfSladelphia, — Hfhe British army sovereign on the banks 
‘of tlie Hudson, and victorious oq the banks of the Dela- 
ware. Had that one opportunity — that single lock on 
the head of Fortuiui^ — been more sagaciously or more 
resolutely grasped, <jt leas^# a* temporary subjugation 
might have probably ensued. But when the first weeks 


* Ahierican Archives, vol.i. p. If 16. ‘ 
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of surprise and panic were allowed to glide away, then? 
remained in operation the two great <^bstacles which the 
wisest heads on both sides of the Atlantic had all along 
foreseen. In the first place t^ere was not, and from the* 
])rinciplcs at strife in a free country there could not be, 
what Lord North, so early as 1770, lamented that he 
sought in vain ; “ if but,” he cried, “ there had been an 
“union of Englishmen in the cause of England!”* 
There never ivould cease to be in Parliament a roiisidef- 
able party forward in denouncing <And obstructing tlui 
measures of injustice by which, as they conceived, tlii%' 
American fellow- subjects were oppressed. ® Secondly, Ifie 
inliei'cnt difiiculty of an American campaign was such, 
as no degree of skill in the General, or bf sph-it in the 
troops, could always overcome. After crossing three 
thousand miles of sea, they would still find In many 
districts their course » arrested by deep swamps and 
tangled forests, — rivers to pass of a breadth and force 
altogether unktkown^in England, — extremes both of Seat 
and cold whjch they had hitherto been strangers^ — ; 
and to profit such difficulties, the first weeks of jjanic 
onee past, a race of men sprung from their ^.own loins, 
and inheriting their own detei^inination. Surely tlnui, 
as in after years the case of Lord Cornwallis still mor<* 
<‘leai*ly proved, to complete the desired reductmn of these 
Statci^ there must Ij^ive been, first ol* last, otln^r expedi- 
t’ons undertaken like to that of Saratoga, otl»^ J* » 
lions exposed to the same obstacles, and tending to the 
same results. 

In all the actions which preceded the surrender of Sa- 
ratoga, the American troops, though in part consisting 
of raw levies, showed them^selves in a high degree in- 
trepid, firm, and ready. To Gates, as to their General 
in-chief, tho^me amount of praise can scarjiely b(i 
awarded. So far as the result depended at all on ifiili- 
tary prowess, its merits as I conceive, belongs mainly‘'to 
the subordinate commanders ; a large share to Stark, and 
a larger still to Arnold. « 

Nor is this anomaly, ff a;iomalyit can be termed, the 
only one connected with the Generals that may be re- 


^ Cavendish Debates, vol. i. 486. 
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marked in this campaign. Of all the events in the 
American War, thf greatest and most important, in its 
results, at least, was Saratoga. Of all the men in the 
•American War, the greatest and most important, beyond 
all douTbt or parallel, \yas Washington. Yet these two 
appear wlj^olly unconnected Washington had nothing 
whatever to do with Saratoga. This I do not here note 
down in disparagernenf, or as lesseming, even in the 
smallest degree, the hero’s most just renown, but as 
evincing one of those apparent contradictions — one of 
tjflise d(‘ficiencies in stage* eirect — on which, more than on 
any other poilit, real life Vill be found to differ from 
ficJtion — an e[)ic from a history. 

So far, indeed, was Washington from taking any part 
in the events of this campaign, that they were at the time 
almost sfudioiisly concealed from Iiim. As Commander- 
in-chief of all tlic Armndcan armies, he had, beyond all 
qu^tion, a right to expect constant reports from Cates. 
BuifGates belonged to tlic faction of his* ill-wishers and 
detpactors, or, p(*rhaps, might be regan^ed tui tbe chief 
of them. Every one of his communietftions was ad- 
ilressed to ^C'oiigress, not one to Washington. Full seven- 
teen days after the signa'fure of the Convention he wrote 
to Washington upon anothcc subject, adding, as though 
it were a matter of small moment, Congress having 
“ been requested immediately to traijumit copies of all my 
to them, I am confident your Idxc^lency 
‘‘ has long ago received All the good news from this 
“ quarter.” Now, if even tlic*se despatches had been 
transmitted by Congress, which they were not, there 
would still have been great delay attending such trans- 
mission, from the relative positions of the Congress at 
York and of Washington in camp. 

another manner, also, was th*e unfflfffhdly .spirit of 
G^tes displayed. ** Early in the campaign, though ill able 
lo spare troops, Washington had* consented to reinforce 
him by a corps under Colonel Morgan. After the 
battle of the Brandy wkie, and witji the loss of Philadelphia 
in view, Washington '^iddressrd a letter to Gates, declar- 
ing his own urgent need of Morgan and his men. “ I 
“ sent him up,” ■^^rites Wa.shington, “ when^ I thought 
“ you materially wanted him ; if his services cap be dis* 
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“ penaed with now, you will direct his immediate return. 

You will perceive I do not mentioli this *by way of 
“ command, but leave you to determine upon it accordinjj 
“ to your situation.”* This letter was received by .Gates 
while the British were stilly enofimped before him on 
Behmus’s Hei^^ts. Quite pwjjcrly, and according fo 
the latitude allowed him, he retjyned the men in ques- 
tion until the surrender of Burgoyne. But after thaj^ 
surrender he seemed in no haste to part with them ; he 
despatched them at last unwillingly and tardily, th^a 
having kept then when they could no longer be of sej;- 
vice to him, and when he knew that their assistance was 
anxiously i(‘quired elsewhere. ^ ^ • 

Under these circumstances Washington tyineod his 
usual magnanimity. He felt, he could not but feel, the? 
slights put upon him at this period both by his sifperiors 
and by his subordinate— •by the Congress and by General 
Gates. But he allowed no word of unworthy complfl|||t 
to fall from himj^ To a personal friend he observed, 

‘‘ is to be htfped tliat all will yet end w(*ll. If the cause 
“ is advanced, ftidilferent is it to n o where or in wrfiat 
“ quarter it happens.” f To Gtttcs i nself w(^ find him 
write in language of manly and frank congratulation on 
the gn^at ev<*nt of Saratoga. He adds only th^se words : 
“ At the saim* time I cannot but regi;pt that a matter of 
*• sjich#riagnitude, an 4 so inter(» 8 ting to our general oper- 
at ions, should have reached me hy report» J?fiy 7 
“ through the channel of lettei^ not bearing that authen- 
“ ticity which the importance of it required, and which it 
would have received by a line under your signature 
“ stating the simple fact.”{ 

The generous treatment of the British troops sur- 
rendering at Saratoga jlid not long endure ;* it ceased on 
their reacliiiig^^^ew England. On this point Midai^ie 
de Riedesel appears an unexceptionable witness. SI 14 ' 
speaks in the warmest 4erms of the care and kindness 
which, on the day of the capitulation, she and her young 

* Writings, vol. v. p. 74. See also the note at p. 125. of that 
volume. 

t Letter to Patrick Henry, November 13. 1777. 
i Letter te> General Gates, October 30. 1777. 

VOL. M. ^ O ^ 
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children received from General Schuyler. At that time 
she did not know but could not forbear exclaiminjf, 
e “ You are so very good to us, that I am sure, sir, you 
“ must be yourself a husoand and a father ! ” Similar 
hospitality continued lo b< shown her through all the 
State of Mew York. In that country, aa she observes in 
another passage of her narrative, it would be deemed 
almost a crime to shut the door upon any stranger. But 
on entering Massachusetts the scene was wholly changed. 
^*'here rancour against the Royalists seemed to have 
a^^sorbed every other feeling. It is stated by Madame de 
Ijiedesel, that whenever slie passed in the streets of 
Boston t^\e fcipale part of the population cast upon her 
angry look^i, and, in sign of their disdain, spat on the 
ground before her. A far worse token of their rancour 
is recorded by the same authority. There was a Captain 
Fg^ton, of their town, who had gone to England, but had 
l«^behind his wife and daughter,, the last a beautiful 
giw of fifteen. At the news that Capiiain Fenton con- 
‘tirtued faithful to the King, some women 6f the lower 
ordhrs seized on these unhappy ladies; tore off their 
clothes, a'ud tarred an^ -feathered them, in which con- 
dition they were dragged as a show around the town ! * 
With this state of popular, feeling in the capital of 
Massachusetts, the British troops under the Convention 
found tliemselves exposed to varitms forms of insult or 
ifl-uiage'."’ One American commander, Colonel Henley, 
w’^as, at the instance of Bifrgoyne, brought to trial for his 
outnigeous conduct, having, on two separate occasions, 
stabbed English soldiers with his o>vn hand, and made 
himself, said Burgoyne, in his own person, party, judge, 
and executioner! In summing up the case, the Judge 
Advocate, Mr. Tudor, declared, “ 1 ^im an American, 
‘‘twarmly attached io my country, antT'kiiown to be a 
■ ^ friend to tlie prisoner. Yet,” he adds, “ it must be ac- 

knowiedged that Colonel Ilenlfty acted in this affair 
“ with a degree of warmth whicii his best friends cannot 

* Dienst-Rcise, ^p. 192— ed. 1801. See also p. 238. 
Translated into English, this little volume has been published in 
America, and is highly praisetl by Mr. Jared Sparks. (Note to 
Washington’s Writings, vol. vi. p. 94.) 
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defend.” Nevertheless Colonel Hanley was acquitted 
by the Court-Martial of his couutry4nen, and was even 
for a few days reinstated in ^lis command. The EnglisU 
officers complained to their General, that six or Seven ol 
them were crowded together in V)ne small room, witlyoiit 
regard to theif respective ranks, whereas t!ie Seventli 
Article of the Convention said •expressly, “The officers 
“ are to be quartered according to their rank.” Burgoy^ri*, 
finding that he could obtain no redrgss upon the spot, for- 
warded this complaint to Gates, with a remonstrancc^in 
which he observed, that by such treatment the ])uMic 
faith was broken. This expression was eagerly sei^^etl 
upon by Congress. They declared that #^nucli#more was 
meant by it than met the ear. “ Here,” thc^ said, “ is a 
“ deep and crafty scheme — a previous notice j^ut in by 
“ the British General to justify his futur6 conduct ; for, 
“ beyond all d#ubt, he* will think himself absolved J][om 
“ his obligation whenever released from his captjpty, 
“ and go witlf all his troops to reinforce the army of 
“ Howe.” Biygoyne, when informed of the strange ^‘on*- 
strudtion put, or pretended to be put, upon liis v^ords, 
hastened to explain their truedntent and meaning, and 
pledged himself that his officers would join with liim in 
signing any instrument that might be thouglft necessary 
for confirming the Convention. Nivertheless, the ('on- 
gress %ould not recdSe from their first objection. 
cavil was founded on the hesitation of BurgcJyne to send 
them, as they required, though the terms of the Con- 
vention did not, a descriptive list of the non-eommissioued 
officers and privates belonging to his army. Perh{i])s, 
however, a still sujierior ingenuity was shown in their 
assertion that the Convention bad been jjready’ violaU d 
by. the captij^ troopa. Tlie Convention stipulated that 
the arms should’ be given up; now ..it appe^ared rtiat 
certain cartouch-boxes and other accoutrements had 
retained. The Rcsolfttibns which the Congress passed on 
this occasion assume, in th^ first place, thg.t eartouch- 
boxes must, of course, be Jield included in the te<;hnical 
word ARMS ; and, secondlyf that tnefr retention by the 
British troops was & breach of faith so flagrant as to 
justify the* Aqpierican Government in- not fulfilling its 
share in •th^ treaty. The result of aU these devices was 
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a positive refusal to allow the embarkation of the British 
troops from JiostoiY, when witliin a lew weeks, and ac- 
•oording to the terms of th^ Convention, General Howe 
sent transports for that purpose. Hereupon Burgojne 
addressed a letter to trfe C«Jigress, vindicating his own 
conduct, afld insisting on ii due execution of the terms 
allowed him. The Congress, on consideration of this 
h^.tcr, merely passed another Resolution, adhering to 
tlicir first. They d^.clared, however, that they had not 
r(*^8ed, but only delayed the shipment ; and a diwStinction 
drawn, sach as Escobar himself might have seen 
caijse to envy, between the suspension of a treaty and 
its abrogaition.^r Neverth(;less when, shortly afterwards, 
Burgoync lAmself, and several other of the Convention 
oflicers, <asked leave to go home, either on account of 
their ill-healtli or their private aifairs, that permission, 
involving no sacrifice to the Americans, »vv"as readily ac- 
corded them. 

Tlie precise terms in which the Congress expressed 
flieir last determination were as follcw^s: Resolved, 
(liercforc, that the embarkation of Lieutenant-General 
Burgoync, and the troeps under his command, be sus- 
“ pended, until a distinct and proper ratification of the 
‘‘ Convention shall be properly notified by the Court of 
Great Britain to Congress.” It was greatly hoped that 
sn<d \ ratification could or would bv? given, as in\ti)lving 
an acknowledgment of the independent authority of the 
insurg(*nts. Nev<n*theless, in the course of the ensuing 
year, the British Commissioners in America did offer that 
ratification in the most ample terms. Even then the 
ingenuity of Congress was by no means yet cxhaust(*d. 
They passed Qther Resolves, declining to accept the Rati- 
fi(‘atioi] from powers which they isaid c^juld only reach 
th(?'eas(‘ of Sarati.'ga, “by construction and implication!" 
.TfiJt it is not wortli while to attempt any further to un- 
ravel thread by thread all this tsfhglcd web of chicanery. 

• Sec Dr. Ramsay’s liistory, vol. ij p. 57. It is j)lain from this 
that Beaumarcliais did iiAl exaL’:gev^*te his satire, when he makes his 
Figaro exclaim to Barthulo: ‘‘Doutez vous dc ma probito. Monsieur? 

“ Vos cent eens ! j’aimcrais mieux vous Jes devoir toutc ma vie quo 
“de Ics nier un sefll instant!” (Ixj Burbier (fe Seville, acte iii. 
scene 5.) ^ ♦ 
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It might in one sentence suffice to say, that, whilst the 
Convention expressly stipulated that the British troops at 
Saratoga should be free to l*mbark for England, and 
serve again in any part of the world but North America, 
those troops were, in fact, kfpt back during several years 
^ prisoners of war. • 

Connected with these proceedings of the Congress, 
there is one thing not a little remarkable. General 
Washington, in his letters to them,#or to his friends, may 
be observed to discuss other matters both fully and fr^ly. 
To this, on the contrary, hc*refers as seldbm as possiMe ; 
then touching upon it with the utmost brevity and dry- 
ness, and, as it seems to me, distaste. ^Vhem addressed 
upon the subject by General Howe, “I hale only,” says 
he in reply, “to inform you that this is a jiatteiiin which 
“ 1 have never had tlie least direction ; it lies wholly 
“ with Congress; and the proposals you make on this 
“ head must l)e submitted to them.”* We may easilv^ 
conceive, dndeed, how a man so upright and high-rntnded 
ma;j have felt on this transaction. It has been us mil *to 
con.^ider the events of Saratoga as fraughjt only willi 
humiliation to England, and \^hh glory to America. Yet, 
should these pages chance to be perused by any man, 
neither a subject of the former nor yet a (fltizen of the. 
latte^ State, I wou]d request that rhaii here to paus(i, and 
to ask himself the question, to which of th^*J^4^^0..gi:/ait 
countries he would sooner, ^^ere the choice beibrc him, on 
that occasion have belonged, — whether to the country 
whose soldiers were repulsed and overpowered, and com- 
pelled to lay down their arms, or whether to that other 
country, then victorious, whose statesmen deliberately 
and wilfully, and with their eyes opoii to the conse- 
quences, bitlkc the plighted fjiith on which, and^on which 
alone, that surrender was made. • 

Reverting to the ^ourt of St. James’s, King Gebige 
opened Parliament in per^n, on Thursday the 20th of 

* See Washington’s WritiTits* vol. f. pp. 212. 221. 234. Mr. 
Adolphus says that ** Washington remonstrated with force and firm- 
“ nes.s against this national act of dishonour.” (Hist, vul iii. p. 99. 
ed, 1802.)* Bi*t no such Remonstrance is ter be found in the collec- 
tion 3f llis Works as hitherto published. 

0.3 
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November. cBy that time tbe difficulties of Burgoyne 
were known; but rfot as yet his disaster and capitulation. 
♦There was an eager expt‘Ctation of the appearance of 
''Lord CXiatham, whose health was understood to be per- 
fectly restored. On that sufejecit, his confidential friend, 
Lord Camden, had written as follows, tfi the Duke of 
Grafton ; “ His intentioii is to oppose the Address, afW 
declare his opinion very directly against the war, and 
“ to advise the recalling of the troops, and then propose 
litmis of accommodation, wherein he would be very 
“ Wberal and indulgent, withponly one reserve and excep- 
t^on; namely, that of subjection to the mother-country ; 
“ for he never teould bring himself to subscribe to the 
“ indepeudoiCce of America. This in general will be his 
line, a^^d this he will pursue, even if he is alone.” * 
The Earl did fecordingly appear in his place, and move 
a?i amendment, entreating and aSvising flis Majesty to 
lose no time in proposing the immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities in North America, in order to open a,, treaty for 
the Vedress of grievances, and the restofaition of peace. 
In hfs speech, he drew a most alarming picture of our 
military prospects. He adverted, among other points, to 
what he termed ‘Hhc sufierings and, perhaps, total loss 
“ of the rKft’thern force ; ” an expression which, some 
time afterwards, wh<?n the news of Saratoga came, was 
mi ^^h .e^^ lled. as a proof of his ^eat foresight and 
sagacity.f^ ‘‘ My Lords,” continued Chatham, “ you can- 
“ not conquer America. You may swell every expense 
and ev(‘ry effort still more extravagantly ; pile und 
“ accumulate every assistance you can buy or borrow ; 
“ traffic mid barter with every little pitiful German 
‘‘ prince that sqIIs and sends his subjects to the shambles 
“ of a foj-eign power ; but your efforts are ever vain 
“ and impotent; —^doubly so, from this mercenary aid on 
^‘^hich you rely ; for it irritates, to an incurable resent- 
“ ment, the minds of your enemies.*' To overrun them 

♦ Letter, October 29. 17/’7. Grafton «MSS., and Lord Campbeirs 
Lives of the Chancellors^ vol. v. p. sl-t. 

t Pali. Hist., vol. xix. p. 363. It is remarkable that the same 
foresight was shown by AVashingtou. On the 29tli o^, September, 
wc find him observe : '“I think wc may count upon the total ruin 
“ of Burgoyae.” (Writings, vol. v. p. 75.) 
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“ with the mercenary sons of rapine and plunder ; de- 
“ voting them and their possessions to the ^'apacity of 
hireling cruelty! If I wer^ an American, as I am an 
Englisliinan, while a foreign troop was landed ,in my 
“ country, I never would laj^dowtn my arras — never — 
“ never — nevei ! • ^ • 

But, my Lords, who is the »ian that in addition to 
“ these disgraces and mischiefs of our army, has dared to 
“ authorise and associate to our arms the tomahawk an^d 
‘‘scalping knife of the savage? % call into civilised 
“ alliance the wild and inhun^an savage of |he woods ; Jo 
“ delegate to the merciless Indian the defence of disputed 
“ rights; and to wage the horrors of hi^ barbarous w^r 
“ against our brethren ? My Lords, thcs(j enjrniities cry 
“ aloud for redress and piinislnncnt — unless thoroughly 
“ done away, it will be a stain on the national character*. 
‘‘ nic indepcident vi^ws of America have been stated 
and asserted, as tjie foundation of this Address. My 
“ Lords, no nfan wishes for the due dependency of 
“ Ainorica*on ^Ws country more than I do. To presurvy 
“ it, and not confirm that state of independence into wjiich 
“ your measures hitherto have^^riven them, i» the object 

“ which we ought to unite in attaining America 

“ is in ill-liumour witli France, on some poinj^ tliat liave 
“ not entirely answered her expectations ; let us wisely 
“ tak(f advantage every possible moment of recon- 
“ ciliation. Besides, the natural disposition #4* ••AmeiiTs't 
“ herself still leans towards Fhigland: to the old habits 
“of connexion and mutual interest that ^united both, 
“ countries. This was the established sentiment of all 
“ the continent ; and still, my Lords, in the great and 
“ princij)al part, the sound part of America, this wise 
“ and alfectj^ate disposition prevails ; ftnd there is a 
“very considerable part of America^ yet souifi — the 
“ middle and the southern provinces. Some parts n^iu’, 
“ be factious and blkid»to their true interests ; but if we 
“ express a wise and benevolent disposition to commu- 
“ nicatc with them thoJic immutable rights of Nature, an»l 
“ those Constitutional lib^ities to ^Mch they are equally 
“ entitled with ourselves ; by a « conduct so just and 
“ humane,* we shall confirm the favqurable, and conci* 

“ liate rtie ^verse. 
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not what ^ideas that Lord may entertain of God and 
“Nature; but I kffiow that such abominable principles 
“ are equally abhorrent to r(tligion and humanity. What ! 
“ to attribute the sacred sanction of God and Nature to 
“the massacres of thd Indian scalping knife — to tlie 
“ cannibal <savage, torturing, murdering^, roasting, and 
“ eating — literally, myc Lords, eating — the mangled 
“ yictiins of his barbarous battles 1 

“ These abominable principles, and this more abomin- 
“ ftble avowal of them, demand the most decisive indigna- 
“ icon. I calleupon that Right Reverend Band, those 
“ holy ministers of the Gospel and pious pastors of our 
“ fjhurch j I cogjure them to join in the holy work, and 
“ vindicate |he religion of their God ; I appeal to the 
“ wisdom and the law of this Learned Bench to defend 
“ and support the justice of their country. I call upon 
“ the Bishops to interpose the unSullied sjf^nctity of their 
“ lawn — upon the Judges to interpose* the purity of their 
“ ermine, to save us from this pollution. ^ call upon the 
‘^honour of your Lordships to reverenca jhe 'dignity of 
“ yoilr ancestors and to maintain your own ; I call upon 
“ the spirit'and humanityA)f my country to vindicate the 
“ national character ; I invoke the genius of the Consti- 
“ tution. Eirom the tapestry that adorns these walls the 
“ immortal ancestor tof this Noble Lord (the Earl of 
“ Effin^lmm) frowns with indignatiofi at the disgrfcce of 
Ills couim-y. * In vain he led your victorious fleet 
“ against the boasted ArmSda of Spain ; in vain he de- 
fended and. established the honour, the liberties, the 
“ religion, the Protestant religion of this country, against 
“ the arbitrary cruelties of Popery and the Inquisition, if 
“ these nfore than Popish cruelties and Inquisitorial prac- 
“ tices are let loose among us; Wturn f^th into our 

.^*Thi8 appeal to the tapestry hangijg®, which has been often 
quoted and justly admired, was not entil^y original. We may 
trace Ae germ of it in Lord Chatham’s own mind, at an earlier 
period (Corresp. vol iv. 55.) ; and thirty-two years Wore this 
8]^ech, Lord Chesterfield Wld made %^i!nilar allusion in reference to 
the war of that time. According t# Horace Walpole, “he turned 
“ with a most rhetorical allusion to the tapestry, and said with 
“ a sigh, that he fearei^^there were no historical loontisi«a&Vork now ! 
(To G. Montagu, July 13. 1745.^ t ^ 
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“ settlements, among our ancient conne:jions, ijiends and 
relations, the merciless cannibal thirsting for the blood 
“ of man, woman, and child !-v to send forth the infidel 
“savage — against whom? — your Protestant brethren; 

“ to lay waste their country ; >o desolate their dwelling)^ 

“ and extirpate their race and name ! ” • 

From the extracts, brief and imperfect though they be, 
which I have given of Lord Chatham’s speeches, it will 
be seen how little eitlier age or sickn^s had been able to 
quench his fire. Tiie Duke of Grafton thus speaks i« 
his Memoirs: — “It would be •useless to attempt to dej» 

“ scribe the brilliancy of Lord Chatham’s powers as ajj 
“ orator on this memorable occasion, for np rehition can 
“ give more than a faint idea of what he really^dis played. 

“ In this debate he exceeded all that I had ever a^mirpd 
“ in his speaking.” This the Duke says more especially 
of Chatham’s firsfr speech ; while of the splendid burst in 
reply — wholly unpremeditated as it must have been — his 
Grace declai;ps tlmt it “ appeared to me to surpass all that 
“ we have ever iaftird of the celebrated orators of Greebe • 
“ or Rbme.” ^ • 

Notwithstanding its blaze of splendid eloquence, this 
reply was not deemed entirely conclusive. Earl Gower 
rose to express his wonder that those who had the conduct 
of the last war should forget the meaife by which it was 
conducted, and now cfhidemn the measures they lyid for- . 
inerly authorised, adding that ^dians had beenemployed 
oil our side during the former campaigns in Canada, that 
])resents had been given, and treaties made •with them. 
Up started Lord Chatham again : — “ I do not forget,” 
he cried ; “ I well know they had been employed, for the 
“ necessary purpose of war as I presume, gnd nol to be 
‘ stretched faMnd widb for murder and massacre, and all 
“ their concomitant horrors. If the previous use of thi^n 
“ by the French, our natural enemy, and the inevitabB^ 
“ necessities of our afmy obliged us to employ them in 


♦ See in my Appendix an extjgfe from tBe ?dS. Memoirs, headed 
‘ Tjord Chatham and the Duke WGrafton, 1777.” The reports of 
Lortl Cliathamjs speeches in this deliate, appear far superior to most 
others of period ; they were supplied'by Mr. Hugh Boyd. 

In Almonds Be^ister the whole spirit evaporateti 
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“ military* purposes to scour the country, or cover our 
flanks, the Gerfbral who then commanded and acted frprn 
“ those necessities — thfe General who lias now a scat 
among your Lordships — will account for them. To 
that General, here prc8<*nt, I appeal. Upon that Ge- 
neral, 1 call to declare w^liether the administration in that 
war ever directed or authorised the use of the savages ? 
whether ever a line from office had given that measure 
a public or oflicii^l sanction ? Lord Amherst, thus called 
4#pon, could not forbear to rise, but rose with great em- 
<>arrassmonl He had been the General, he was still the 
friend, of Chatham; but, on the other hand, he now stood 
high ii^ the confidence of Ministers, who shortly bcibro 
had mad(# him a peer, and who shortly afterwards madi^ 
him Qommander-in-chief.* In few brief words, he said 
that certainly Indians had been employed during the last 
war in America; that they had been Employed by both 
sides; that perhaps both sides might have been in the 
wrong; but that he did not impute any^ sanction or 
' khowledge of their use to the administT'JCtion of that day. 
Ldrd Townshend, who, on the death of Wolfe, had suc- 
ceeded t8 his post, supplied a more ample explanation. 
“ The case was this ; M. de Montcalm (‘inployed them 
“ early iit the war, which put us under the necessity ol 
“ doing the same f but they were never employed in the 
ariiij^ I commanded but to assist the troops iff the la- 
boriou^servici s necesij|irily attending an army ; they 
“ were never under military^ command, nor arrayed fur 
“ unitary f)urposes,” — The controversy did not end here, 
but^’as renewed in the House with no less acrimony on 
another day. At, the request of Lord Chatham, there 
w ere supplied to him copies of his instiMctions to the Ge- 
neralj in Canada, and of their dc§patches4)earing on this 
p^jint. From these papers it appears that General Am- 
hei st had, on one occasion, been desired to keep a constant 
correspondence with the Indians, ftnd endeavour “ to en- 
“ gage them to tal^e part and act with our forces in all 

* A few days only before this'ifebate, we find in a letter from Mr. 
Lancelot Brown, who had just seen the King ; “^The Court sal- 
“ volatile is Lord Amherst.” (To the of Chatham, 

November 11. 1777 .) % ^ 
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“ operations as lie should judge most expedient;” but that 
these operations had been limited in Jhe milnner Lord 
Townshend described ; and tli^it at the close of the cam- 
paign Mr. Pitt had been able to express the gnnit pleasure 
with which Ilis Majesty had learnt ‘Hhat through the 
‘‘ good order k^t by Sir \A^liam Johnson ^mong the 
‘‘ Indians, no act of cruelty has s^^ainod the lustre of the 
“ British arms.” * 

The Amendment which Lord Chatham had moved tb 
the Address was, on a division, rejected by a large 
majority — 97 against 28. In^the Commons an Amend- 
ment in the same words was brouglit forward by his 
friend and follower, the young Marquis of Granby, se- 
conded by Lord John Cavendish. It gav8 ri|e^o a long 
debate, in which Burke and Fox put iorth their powers ; 
but here also a large majority — 243 to 86 — 4ecla!*ed 
against it. ^ • 

There was another incident disclosing one main defect 
of Lord North’s* administration at this time — the want 
of an able (Ind ^t^adfast coadjutor in the Lords. On the, 
2nd cf December the Duke of Richmond moved for for* 
lain papers. Lord SulFolk had determined to, resist the 
motion, but finally gave way, Sose pressed by another 
burst of eloquence from Chatham, On the same day the 
same motion was made by Mr. Fox ijn tlic Commons. It 
was wmrinly resisted^ both by the Prime Minister and 
the Attorney-General. The latter was stilL si>eaking 
against it when the news clime in, and was quickly 
whispered from bench to bench, that the very papers in 
(juestioii had just been granted in the other* A 

general titter ran along the ranks of Op[)osition. Tliur- 
low was ilisconcerted for a moment, but for a ^noment 
only. With characteristic sturdiness and^ awful frown, 
he cried, ‘‘ ifere, then, I quit the defence of the Govern- 
“ ment. Let Ministers do as they please in thivS, or ayj 
other House, I, as a Member of Parliament, will never 

9 

See a note to the* Chathyn Papers, voi. iv. p. 477. It is worthy 
of note that on General Amnewt being caea|e(i a Peer in 1776, ife 
had chosen us one of his suppliers ** on the sinister, a Canadian 
^yttr-IndiaIl, holding in his exterior hand a staff' argent, thereon a 
“human 8c alt?^_pr oper.” (Collins’s Peerage, ,voL viii, p. 176. cd. 
1812.) 
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“ give my^vote for making public the circumstances of a 

negotiation duping its progress!” Warmed by this ex- 
ample, Lord North also declared that, whateN er might 
liave, passed elsewhere, he should adhere to his own 
opinion ; and under srfch allspices the motion was rejected 
by a largD majority. * #» 

Such were the views, and such the numbers of the 
^•ivaJ parties, when, in the night of the 2nd of December, 
there came, like a thunder-stroke, the news of Burgoyne’s 
^irrender. It came at first as a mere unauthorised 
4 iUniour, having been brought to Ticonderoga by the 
reports of deserters, and from Ticonderoga transmitted 
tb Quebec, yet even the first rumour gave rise to keen 
debates iin both Houses. On the 3rd, Mr. Fox moved 
fo^ copies of all instructions and other papers relative t o 
the exffedition from Canada. On the 5th, a similar motion 
in the Peers was brought forwarfi by theii^arl of Chatham, 
giving him occasion for another* long and eloquent 
philippic. In both cases the Ministers might justly call 
.upon Parliament to suspend its judgn^Et, as they must 
their own, until the more authentic tidings were reetdved. 

At length, after twek^e days of anxious expectation, 
there came by way of Canada a duplicate of Burgoyne’s 
despatch f|;om Albany; later still, Lord Petersham, with 
the first draft, arrired from New York. Already there 
had fallen from Lord North some^ hints of conAliatioii 
vvith tlie •polonies, and he had declared that after the 
liolidays he Avould move tile House to consider what coii- 
cessi^s m^ght be proper to be made the basis of a treaty.* 
Hap9^ for the Government the usual period of the 
Christmas adjournment was at hand ; and notwithstanding 
the rerdonstrjyiccs of Chatham in the Lords, of Burke 
and Fox in the Commons, it was daeided tht]i| Parliament 
sh^iuld^not meet^ again for business until the 20th of 
January. This seasonable interval gave the Ministers 

♦ It is very remarkable that ofi the very day before the first news 
of Saratoga camcy Gibbifn wrote as f^^llows to Holroyd, from the 
House of Commons : #*‘Chere. sce^s to be an univerafi desire for 
“ peace, even on the most liumhle conditions. Are you still fierce ? 
(Miscell. Works, voL ii. p. 216. ed. 1814.) See also iu my Appendix, 
Mr. Fox^s two Letters to the Duke of Grafton, of 12. and 16. 
177 ?. 
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some leisure to review their difficult position, or to rally 
their discomfited adherents. j * 

So far as Burgoyne’s own, conduct was concerned, his 
vindication could be placed in no hands more a^le thad^f 
his own. When his despatch fr6m Albany was first sent 
forth in print, ^-he public dicl*not fail to admire the grJice, 
the good feeling, and the digiyty, with which, in that 
able composition, he told his mournful tale. According 
to a popular writer of that age, ‘‘The style charmed 
“ every reader ; but he had better hftve b(*aten the enejny, 

‘* and misspelt every word pf his despatch, for so, jh’O- 
“ bably, the great Duke of Marlborough 'vijould have 
“ done, both by one and the other.”* ^Yet t]ie general 
result of the news at home w^as not despondiyicy nor even 
depression. On the contrary, a lo}'al spirit was almost 
every where aroused. The Ilighlands of Scoilancf and 
the towns of Jlanchei^ter and Liverpool took the lead ; 
for which reason they were shortly afterwards reviled 
most bitterly t)y Fox.f Large sums were freely, and 
witliout any qe<?d of persuasion, subscribed to raise new 
regiments ; and thus, by private means, were fifteen 
thousand soldiers added to the/orces of the State. Nor 
was the bounty of the people confined to this single 
channel ; it flowed also in a nearly opposite^ but not less 
praiseworthy, direction. From P»yis Dr. Franklin had 
continued his coraespoudence with his friend, David 
Hartley, in London. Writing to him in -October last, 
Franklin had cited the expedience of‘ former wars, when 
some act of generosity and kindness to wardp^ prisoners 
one side had softened the resentment on the ot*r, and 
paved the way to reconciliation. “You in England,” 
added he, “ if you wish for peace, have at preseiii tlie op- 
“ portunitj^of trying this means with' regard to our 
“prisoners now in your gaols, who, complain ""of yery 
“ severe treatment.” J On this hint had Hartley aotodi 

He had set on foot a charitable subscription for the relief 

* 

♦ Mrs. Inchbald’s Prefa^p to “ the IIeil*ess.” - 

j Mr. Fox said that “ Su<JtJ|and and ^Mhnehester were so accus- 
“ tomed to disgrace, that it was no wonder if they pocketed in- 

stances oi‘ dishonour, and sat down contented with infamy ! ** 
(Speech injhijiouse of Commons, Januaiy 22. 1778.) 

{ Wora^vol viii. p. 224. 
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of the American prisoners in England. In this manner 
a sufficient Sum was soon collected ; cliit;fly, no doubt, by 
the party zeal of (Opposition, but in great measure also, 
•us we may justly state, b^^ the generous spirit of the 
* people.* • 

At the Court of Versailles the effect of the news was 
s[)cetly — iiSy, almost immediate. All w»bt was now 
r(‘moved ; all irresolution* cast aside ; and by the middle of 
J3?cember it was officially announced to the American 
Commissioners that the King of France was prepared to 
aclfliow ledge the independence of the States. The French 
MTnisters did ftot aim — not •overtly at least — at the re- 
cow>ry of "’Canada; they had the good sense to foresee 
that such % pretension on their part would tend more than 
any other c^ise to rekindle the old English feeling in tlio 
breast oft the Americans. Not all nu*n, they knew, are 
equally flexible ; not all equally itf ady to hail an ancient 
enemy as a new ally. They, therefore, from the outset, 
declared that if ever, as was probable* the# recognition of 
the JJnited States should involve their §oyal -Master in 
a* w\if with England, he would not ask hr expect^ any 
compensation for the expense or damage he might sustain 
on that account. The only condition which he positively 
required was, that the United States should not give up 
their indep(?udence in any future treaty, nor, under any 
circumstances, returA to their subjection to the British 
Crown. 

On this basis a negotiation was carried on during 
several weeks for treaties both of commerce and alliance; 
the latter trekty to be eventual in its provisions, and to 
take effect only in case of a rupture between France and 
England^, The first stipulation was, that wliile the war 
continued, botlF parties sliould make it a common cause, 
and aid#each other as good friends and alltfes. If the 
Amfricans should ^ain possession of any of the remaining 
llritish territories on the continent^ of Nortli America, 
such territories should beloi?g to the United States. If 
thf French King shoukl conquer any of the British islands 
in or near the Gulf < of Mexicy,*'tney were to be retained 
by him. The contracting parties invited the accession 
m other Powers, and expressly agreed that .neither of 
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them shohld conclude a truce or peace with Great Britain 
without the consent of the other first obtained. 

The two treaties of Commerce and Chance were signed 
at Paris upon the same day, Aie 6th of February, by the 
three Commissioners, Franklin, Oeane, and Lee, *on the 
part of America^^ and by It Gerard, secretary of 1*he 
King’s Comicip,*^ the part of France. The latter gen- 
tleman was deigned as the firsf French Minister to the 
United States, but did not embark for his destination tTll 
some weeks afterwards. During some weeks, indee^ it 
was endeavoured to keep the treaties secret, so as to a^rd 
further time for the desired Accession of Spain — an ac- 
cession which, after all, could not at this period 4)e 
obtained. During some weeks were acftordi^ly post- 
poned the official announcement of the tre'&.ties to the 
Court of St. James’s, and the official presentation of ‘the 
Commissioners to the C^urt of Versailles. 


TOL. VI. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

Whatever wish might be felt by the French Ministers 
to conceal their latecnegotiation, it did not long remain a 
secret to the British Ambassador, nor even to the British 
jmblic. Befdl*e the close of'- J anuary, we find King George 
agreeing, in his private correspondence with Lord North, 
that every letter from Paris added to the probability of 
a speedy declaration of war. Towards the middle of 
Februany we may observe Lord North pressed with 
questions, in the House of Corpmons, whether a treaty 
between France and America had not been actually 
signed. Lord North for some time remained silent : at 
length he answered, that the conclusion of such a treaty 
was possible, nay, too probable; but that officially he was 
not as yet apprised of it.* 

No sooner had Parliaiiient met again for business on 
tlie 20th of January, than the renewed vigour of Oppo- 
sition was ^apparent. The Ministers found themselves 
assailed by many and various adversaries. First^came a 
motion from Sir Philip Jennings Cicrke, against raising 
Coops by subscription without consent of Parliament. 
Next there was an Address to the Crown, proposed by 
Mr. Burke, '•against the employment of savages in the 
American war. Mr. Fox moved : “ That no more of the 
“ old cprps be sent out of the kingdom.” From the same 
indefatigable rorator there proceeded also a renewal of the 
motioa for General Burgoyne’s orders and-instructions ; 
arfd a critical commentary on the distribution of our forces 
In America. All these attacks were borne by Lord 
North with his usual good humour, and encountered 
with his usual ability. 

u i e It 

* The Kinfj to Lord North, Jan.^1. 1778. Appendix. — Pari. Hist, 
vol.xix. p. 776. Gibbon, in a private letter of the 28rd of February, 
was able to mention nearly the exact day (the bth.instead of the 
6th), on which the treaties bad been signed at 
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There was one point, however, and that ppint of vital 
moment, on which, at this period, tjiere was an utter 
disaccordance among the chiefs of Opposition. Lord 
Chatham, as we have seem, had declared himself strongly* 
against allowing the independence of America; from 
that ground 1^ had lately stated that he cqpld not de- 
part ; he held it with no less firmness when the French 
war was impending, with no less firmness when tlyit 
war had already commenced. Lord Rockingham, on tli<j 
<*ontrary, had even last Session, uiWio House of Loi/cls, 
questioned the possibility, therefore thg prudence, #f 
continuing to withstand the separation of our insurgent 
Colonies ; and he was greatly confirmed ij his unwilliifg- 
ness when he saw our ancient rival determined to engage 
against us. Before tlie close of January these two pg»rty 
leaders had come to a written explanation on the sub- 
ject, each resolutely, thl)ugh with many civil expressions 
of regret, adhering to his own opinion.* 

Often as of Hate years they had acted in concert, it 
seems proBablf that the Earl and the Marquis continued 
to look upon each other more as rivals than as fridnds. 
But among Rockingli5h/s owjy nearest folWers there 
were several, and of no slight note, who hoped that 
the difference was seeming rather than re^J, and who 
deemed that at least a trial might he made. “ Can you 
“ blame Lord Chsitliam,” said his son-in-law, Lord 
Mahon, to the Duke of Richmond, — “ cair you blame 
‘ Lord Chatham for desiring to keep the now distracted 
‘ parts of the empire together, and for £g:tempting to« 
‘ prevent such a disgraceful and fatal dismemberment of 
‘ this country ? ” The Duke answered as follows : — 

‘ So far from blaming Lord Chatham for wishing to pre- 
' vent this separation, I highly applaud him for it, if he 

has any find of reason in the world ^to think fhat /he 
‘ thing can be rendered practicable by any means whiu- • 
‘ ever. And so desirems am I,” added the Duke, “ that 
‘ this may be done, that if Bord Chatham thinks it right 
* to attempt it, and doon attempt ft, 1 will certainly he 
*• * * 

• Of the three letters that passed, the first does not appear to be ^ 
preserved ; tkeptlier two are printed in the Chatham Conespondence, 
vol. iv. ppr485~493. 

P 2 
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‘‘ the first tQ give him every support in my power ; but 
** I must go one st^p farther, that if Lord Chatham, after 
“ having fully and fairly atitempted it, should fail in his 

expeptations, notwithstanding all the support that I 
“ can give him, I, for nfy part, in order to put an end to 
“ this war^ and procure peace, will be ^contented with 
“ getting less, if it is put of everybody’s power to get 
‘‘ more.”* 

Throughout the country, indeed, there now began to 
prevail a great and growing desire that Lord Chatham 
n?’ght be restored to the head of affairs — to avert a war 
with the House of Bouroon, or to make that war 
trfiimpha^t as the last — and to preserve, if it yet could 
be prcserv(Vi» the unity of the empire. Nor was that 
desire confined to those who had ever followed and 
revered *him ; it was no less shared by many once for- 
ward as his opponents and gainsAyers. JiOrd Mansfield, 
for example, declared to Lord Holderness, even with 
tears, it is said, in his eyes, that the vessel was sinking, 
and that Lord Chatham must be sent fo^. Lord Bute, 
from his retirement, expressed a similar opinion tp Sir 
James Wright, one of his private friends. Sir James 
Wright, who appears to liave been an officious busy-body, 
repeated L^rd Bute’s saying, with greit emphasis, to 
Dr. Addington, Lo^d Chatham’s physician and friend; 
and Dr. Addington, understanding ^4: as a kind oft over- 
ture or scli-^me of coalition, conveyed it as such to 
Hayes. Lord Chatham dictated a few words of reply, 
•.with civil thanks for Lord Bute's good opinion, but 
adding that nothing but a real change — new counsels 
and new councilors — could prevent the consummation 
of the public ruin. When this answer was shown to 
Lord Bute, he*observed that, from 4,he expression, “ real 
“ cjianfe,” Lord phatham seemed to imaging that Lord 
« Bute had still some influence in the administration. He 
therefore wished Lord Chatham »to. be informed that ill 
health and family distressel» had accustomed him to a 
perfectly retired life, to which hethoped to adhere as long 
as he lived; that* tils longV^bsence from all sorts of 

* Lord Mahon to the Earl of Chatham, Eehnuffr 11. 1776, as 
publis^d in the Chatham Papen. - 
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public business, and the many years^ whiclj bad inter 
vened since he saw the King, prevented his knowing 
more of public affairs thaif he gathered from general 
conversation or the newspapers; that this totals ignor-* 
ance, notwithstanding his jjpal fbr the country, love for 
the King, andwery high opinion of Lord Chatham, puf it 
out of his power to be of the least use in this dangerous 
emex’gency : but that from his heart he wished Lord 
Chatham every imaginable success in the restoration of 
the public welfare. ^ 

lliis transaction, which h^o I have mimh abridged^s 
only so far of importance that it gave rise, after Lord 
Chatham’s death, to a keen controversj whether h# or 
Lord Bute had sought the alliance of the otter. In that 
war of pamphlets tooK part the sons of both the chiefs, 
Lord Mountstuart and William Pitt. Yet it selms quite 
clear that neither of the veteran statesmen had been in 
any degree to blame ; and that the fault lay only in the 
over-zeal jof tlfc go-betweens, Sir James Wright and Dr. 
Addington, vlio could not afterwards agree in their 
accounts of their o wn go ssiping interviews, and wilio at 
the time, beyond all doubt, misjponstrued Lo^ Bute’s pri- 
vate wishes into political overtures.^ 

Strange though it may be deemed, the fq^pt is certain, 
that no man at this period could facl a stronger wish to 
see ffie Prime Mhiister displaced, and Lord Chatham 
called on to succeed him, than did Lord J>©rth himself. 
Even before the close of January he had informed the 
King, in his secret correspondence, how jpuch his ow# 
judgment and feelings pointed to a resiffnation. In an 
upright spirit, howev^, he had resolve# first to bring 
forward and to carry rarough the conciliatorji^proposals 
which hej^ad annoanced, both to vindicate bis own in- 
tentions and to clear the path for his successor. • , 

Accordingly, on the 17 th of February, Lord North «;ose 
in the House of Cofhmons to unfold his scheme. His 
speech, which occupied tVo hours, was, even by his 
adversaries, praised ifejelpquent^nd able. In the first 
• 

^ For an accurate summary and just judgment of this transactioi^ 
the read^ vi^ consult a critic, by no means friendly to Lord 
Chathahi, im the Quarterly Beview, No, cxxxl p. 266. 
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place he r^Yiewe 4 his past career. He had never, he 
said, proposed anjmtax on the Americans ; he had found 
Jhem already taxed when, tinfortunately, — he must still 
i use that word, however it might be turned against him, 
— he had come into fidmiipstration. His principle of 
policy had^)een to have as ifttle discussion on that subject 
as possible, and to keep the affairs of America out of 
Parliament ; thus he had neither proposed to repeal the 
tea-tax, nor yet by any especial means to enforce it. As 
to tlie Act enabling tiFie East India Company to send teas 
tit. America oi\ their own account, and with the drawback 
of the whole duty here, that was a regulation of which he 
hatl thought not possible tliat tlie Americans could 
complain, since it was a relief instead of an oppression. 
Ilis.idea never had been to draw any considerable revenue 
either that way or any other from the Amencans ; his 
idea was that they should contribVite in « very low pro- 
portion to the defence of our common empire. From the 
beginning he had been uniformly disposed*to p^ace. The 
coercive Acts which he had framed weTetsucli as were 
called forth \)y the distemper of the time ; and the re^lults 
which they produced were- such as he never designed, nor 
(!Ould in reason have expected. But as soon as he found 
that they ha?i not the effect which he intended, he had 
come down to that House with a conciliatory proposition 
before the sword was drawn. That jfroposition w^ clear 
and simple iR itself, but by a variety of discussions in and 
out of Parliament it was made to appear so obscure that 
went out tc^America already condemned. Then ensued 
the war, the events of which had not answered his just' 
hopes. The great and well-appointed force sent out, and 
amply pftvide^ for by Government, had liitherto pro- 
duced no means a proportionate effect. iJonsidering 
all tilings, the eveats had been very contrary to his ex- 
pectations. But to these events, and not to those expec- 
tations, he must make his plan conTortn. Still he would 
by no means have it thought that his present concessions 
w^c prompted by ngc|ssity. ^^Jetwere in a condition to 
carry on the war much longeF. During the recess the 
S'ountry had most freely, of its own accord, raised more 
men. It might raise many more should its ^rn^of peace 
1)0 now rejected. The navy was never in greater strength ; 
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the revenue was very little sunk, and the supjjlies for the 
current year would be raised with per^ct ease. But he 
rather indulged the hope that ihe largo concessions which 
he was now prepared to make would render needless the ^ 
loyal exertions of the people, and* avert any fresh appeal 
to arms. ^ ^ • 

The Minister then proceeded fe) state that there were 
two Bills which he had ready, and asked leave to brin^ 
in. The first was entitled ^‘For removing all Doubts aM 
“ Apprehensions concerning Taxati^ by the Parliam|nt 
of Great Britain in any of JJie Colonies.” It repeale<^ 
expressly and by name, the tea-duty in Anferica ; and as 
to the future it declared, “ That from and after the passing 
‘ of this Act, the Kinrf and Parliament of Gjeft Britain 
‘ will not impose any cmty, tax, or assessment whatever 
‘ in any of His Majesty’s (American) Coloniof? except 
only such duties as it€nay be expedient to impose for 
the regulation of .commerce, the net produce of such 
duties to be klways paid and applied to and for the 
* use of the C^^hmy in which the same shall be levied.” 
Thus^was the claim of Parliamentary taxation fully, at 
last, renounced. \ 

The second Bill was to enable TIis Majesty to appoint 
Commissioners with sufficient powers to tr^t with the 
insurgent Colonics. These Comrai|sionors were to be 
five in^-ftumber, and 4jieir powers most extensive. They 
were to raise no difficulties as to the rank oralegal title of 
the leaders on the other side,* but were left at liberty to 
treat, consult, and agree with any body or bodies politic,^ 
pr any person or persons whatsoever. TheJ' might pro-* 
claim a cessation of hostilities on the part of the King’s 
forces by sea or land, for any time, and under any con- 
ditions or jpstrictioniJ. They might graift pardons and 
appoint Governors. They might suspend the operation 
of any Act of Parliament relating to America, passed sipje. 
the 10th of February, 4763. The Americans, said Lord 
North, had desired a repeal cf£ all the Acts after that date ; 
but this could be takei# only as adoose and general 
pression, since some of tIf^*Acts prfisbd, as in 1769, were 
for the granting of bounties or the relaxation of imposts, . 
and of sucji Acts the Americans could not be supposed to* 
desire th(5 ^r^eal. Some choice and selection would, 
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therefore, he required. As to those other Acts, such as 
the Massachusetts^ Charter Act, which had produced or 
Indamed the quarrel, Loi^ North explicitly stated his 
! opiniqp that they ought to cease. Instead, however, of 
repealing them here withou|; further delay, he deemed it 
best to re^r the whole maf ter to the Coi»missioners upon 
the spot, since the Amemcans would consider Acts already 
repealed as merely the basis of a treaty, and might be 
tempted to raise some new demands upon it. The Com- 
mipsioners, said Ldtd North, should be instructed to 
negotiate for p6me reasonable and moderate contribution 
towards the common defence of the empire when re- 
uAited ; ^till tljis contribution was not to be insisted on 
as a SINE Q|]A NON ; only if the Americans should refuse 
it, Jhey were not to complain if hereafter they did not 
receive ^support from that partbof the empire any pro- 
portion of whose charges the^ had dfcclined to bear. 
Upon the whole it was, not obscurely, intimated that the 
Commissioners might accept almost any*tern 3 LS of recon- 
ciliation, short of independence, and s«bj,«ct to confirm- 
ation by a vote of Parliament. ^ ' 

The impression on thp Houfe" that night, while Lord 
North was speaking, and after h% sat down, is well de- 
scribed by tjie pen of a contemporary — no other, in all 
probability, than Burke : “ A dull melancholy silence for 
some time succeeded to this speechii' It had beeS heard 
“ with profS'and attention, but without a single mark of 
approbation to any part, from any description of men, 
or any particular man in the House. Astonishment, 
“ dejection, and fear overclouded the whole assembly* 
“ Although the Minister had declared that the senti- 
“ ments^ie exjsressed that day had been those which he 
always entertained, it is certain that few^ none had 
“ upde^tood himjn that manner; and ho had beenrepre- 
.‘‘^nted to the nation at large as the person in it the 
“ most tenaciqjis of those Parliahaentary rights which 
“ he now proposed to resigd, and the most remote from 
“ submissions whibh he no^ proposed to make.*^ * 

It may be said, indeed, that there was not a single 
X 

* Annual Register, 1778, p. !SS. See also Qj^bo^s Letter to 
Holroyd, of February 23. 1778. ^ 
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class or section of men within the walls of Pa^iament to 
which the plan of Lord North gavi pleasure. The 
.Ministerial party were conibunded and abashed at 
finding themselves thus required to acknowledge .their 
past errors and retrace their formcS* steps. Some among 
them, as Williaij^ Adam, anS* Morton, Chief Justice oT 
Chester, loudly protested againsU the holding forth to 
rebels terms like these, which they said would dispirit thj 
people and disgrace the Government. Others called out 
that they had been deceived and betrayed. In general, 
however, the majority acquiesced in sullen ^ilence. On^ 
the other part, the Opposition were by no means gratified 
to see the wind, according to the coinmon^plira|e, takeft 
from their sails. Theytjould not, indeed, offer any re- 
sistance to pii|posals so consonant to their own expressed 
opinions, but*^ they tookVare to make their support as 
disagreeable and as damaging as possible. Fox began 
his speech by conplircenting the Minister on his happy 
conversion, and congratulating his own friends on the 
acquisition of sq powerful an ally. Above all, the con- • 
tinuanee of the Minister in office, under such circum- 
stances, was inveigheo^mainst ^with more l^uth than 
taste by several of the chiefs upon the other side. Did 
Lord North, it was asked, believe himself t^ wield the 
spear of Achilles, able to heal the wounds which itself 
had ma^? Could tihe same statesman who had pro- 
voked the war look for welcome as a pc«ce-maker? 
Must not his proposals, whatever they might be, come to 
the Americans as from a tainted spring, — -^raise their m 
jealousy as hollow and insincere, or keep alive their re- 
sentment as inadequate and worthless ? 

In spite of such taunts, and far from friendly feelings 
on all sides^ the Conciliatory Bills, as they have been 
termed, were not in reality opposed fijpm any 
There was only one division on a clause moved by Mn • 
Powys to repeal expreSfsly and by name the Massachu- 
setts Charter Act. Lord Noi^h induced a large majority 
to vote against that clauae^ but agr^d^that the object i# 
view should be attained by ilk separiSe measure. A Bill 
for the purpose was therefore introduced by Mr. Powys, ^ 
and passed {jirough Parliament concurrently with the other 
two. In th4» douse of Lords the same arguments were 
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with little* change renewed. Lord Hillsborough, and 
Chatham’s own brother-in-law, Lord Temple, vehementlj 
c declaimed against the Bflls on the high prerogative 
ground, as forming a most disgraceful capitulation. The 
Jtfinisters, on the other hand, received some acrimonious 
support faom the Duke of ‘Kichmond an^ Lord Rocking- 
ham. Lord Shelburne«> took occasion to declare his full 
concurrence in the sentiments of Chatham, expressing 
‘‘ the strongest disapprobation of every idea that tended 
“ito admit the ind(^)endence of America,” although ac- 
4; nowlodging, that future ^jircumstances might create a 
necessity for such a submission. Lord Clialham himself 
was ill )pith at Hayes, and did not appear, 'i'hcre 
was no divrision ; and on the 11th of March the King, 
seated on his Throne, gave to/all three iQcasiires tlie 
Royal Xssent. (^ 

Only two days previously Lox^ North* who had opened 
his Budget on the 6th, had carried ^through his financial 
Resolutions in the House of Commons, ♦involving a new 
•loan of 6 , 000 , 000 /., which was contja^ed*' on advan- 
tai^ous teii’ms. Thus were funds provided to piursue 
the war, siiould that be requis^d^ Thus was an opening 
made for negotiations, should they be practicable. In 
either casq.the path was cleared for a new administra- 
tion. Here then was the moment which Lord North 
had for some time past desired^- the momew^ when 
most with ♦lonour to himself, and most with advantage to 
his country, ho could fuMl his intention of resigning. 
Several subordinate circumstances — several lesser causes 
of weakness or necessities for change in his government 
— might tend to confirm him in his purpose. He must 
have fdlt th^ the events of the last month had greatly 
shaken and loosened his hold overjiis majority in Parlia- 
imntT In the I^ouse of Lords he had no supporter ade- 
^ate to such troubled times. It would be necessary, 
should his government continue^ to replace Lord Chan- 
cellor Bathurst by some mbro eloquent orator and more 
Energetic statesman.^ In the Commons he was on the point 
of losing his principal colleague, Lord George Germaine. 
That nobleman, ever prompt and able, and in the 
Cabinet at least courageous, but hasty and violent, had 
embroiled himself in \quarrels with th^ ^^Bief officers 
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under his direction. Sir Guy Carleton had .been pro- 
voked to write to him with expressions of so. much 
asperity that Sir Guy was in consequence removed from 
the Government of Canada. Sir William Howe, ^t the 
same juncture, was not less offeilded. He complained 
that while he J^ad pressed^'fbr larger reinforcements* 
while he had been led to hope fpr them, while he had 
been allowed to frame his plans in consequence, none, or 
next to none, had in point of fact been sent him. At 
last, early in the winter, he had writf^n to Lord George 
as follows : — From the littlc^attention, my Lord, giveriip 
to my recommendations since the commencement of my 
‘ command, I am led to hope that I may be^relie^d froA 
‘ this very painful serv^e, wherein I have nejt tlie good 
‘ fortune to «njoy the i^cessary confidence and support 
‘ of my superiors, but wftch I conclude will be extended 
to Sir Henry (Jlinton, my presumptive successor, or to 
* such other servant^ as the King may be pleased to 
‘ appoint. By the return, therefore, of the packet I 
humbly roquq^t%I may have Ilis Majesty^s permission . 
‘to ♦esign the command.”^ Ilis request, perhaps 
on other grounds nof'li'i^csirable, was sooy granted, 
although, as was foreseen, involving probably the re- 
tirement also of his brother, Lord IIowo. On the 4th 
of February we find Lord George wjrite to Sir William 
annouiiAhg the desiigd permission from Ilis Majesty, 
and at the same time directing him to deliver his orders 
and instructions to Sir Henr/ Clinton, as his successor. 
Yet, within a month of that 4th of February, Lord 4 
Qeorge, in a sally of anger, had himself resigned. The 
ground of his displeasure was, that the King, anxious to 
reward the past services of a most deserving* officer, 
bestowed on Sir Guy^JJarleton the sinecure government 
of Charlemont, which Lord George choge to constfue^s 
an insult to himself. His retirement appears to 
been agreed to and it^solved upon, since we find the 
King, in, his secret letters of this period, allude to his 

♦ To Lord George Germain%, October 22. 1777. AS. State 
Paper Office, and Note of Mr. Sparks to Washington's tiVritings, voL ^ 

V. p. 160. 
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“ defection,” and inveigh against his “ malevolence of 
“ mind.^ * 

These circumstances wfere not known to the public. 
But cto Lord North they clearly showed that his ad- 
ministration at this pWiod was already unhinged by the 
impending loss of that member of it ne^tt in importance 
to himself, as mainly t<jharged with the conduct of the 
American affairs. Herein may have lain a further motive 
for his own retirement. But I have no doubt that the 
reason which weighed principally with Lord North, was 
iWthe public-spirited conviction, such as his enemies had 
of late expressed, but such as also his own private judg- 
ihent mjist hj^ve urged, that, considering the bitter re- 
sentment felt against him, wlieftier rightly or wrongly, 
in., America, any proposition of /cace that he might make 
would-be fraught with new md unnecessary obstacles, 
and afford a lesser chance of ulnmate success. To whom 
then — might Lord North ask — to whom should the 
conduct of this negotiation, and the •direction of the 
public councils at this crisis, be entrusted ? To whom 
else than tp that great statesm^ so much venerated and 
beloved bg^ the Ameri<}ans, fSi so resolute in his de- 
clarations against their independence ? 

Such wa.s the advice which the Minister was preparing 
to offer to the King/, when, only two days after the Royal 
Assent to the Conciliatory Bills, inhere ensueffanother 
event still farther tending, as Lord North conceived, to 
the same conclusion. On\he 13th of March, the French 
Ambassadpf in London, the Marquis de Noailles, delivered 
to the Secretary of State, Lord Weymouth, a Note, iar- 
mally announcing the Treaty of Friendship and Com- 
merce, ^s latjly signed between France and the United 
States. That Note was couched in terms of irony, nay 
aUnoSl of derisjpn. It remarked of the United States 
that they “are in full possession of independence, as 
“ pronounced by them on the 4th of July, 1776,” and it 
thus proceeded : -r- “ In mkking this communication to 
Court of Lrgnfon, the King (of France) is firmly 
‘‘perstttaded it wilf find therein new proofs of His 

^ To Lord Korth, March 8, 1778. 
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“ Majesty’s constant aipd sincere disposition for peace ; 

and that his Britannic Majesty, aniin|,ted hf the same 
‘ sentiments, will equally av<|id every thing thal; may 
‘ alter their good harmony ; and that he will particularly 
‘ take effectual measures to prevent the commerce be- 
‘ tween His Majesty’s subjecls^and the United States of 
North America from being interrupted.” • 

So long as the Treaties signed at Paris had been kept 
concealed, there might remain a hope that they would 
not be acted on. But such a Decliration, at such a 
moment, and from such a Power, seemed, in Lord Nortlf s 
opinion, to render more than ever indispen&fible the for-^ 
Illation of a new and strong administration. On the very 
next day, the 14th of Mjfirch, he addressed ^n iiiportant 
letter to the King. Th^ letter has not been preserved, 
or at least not been prodtiSfted ; it is only known to^me by 
the King’s reply^ which dl shall now for the first time 
publish ; but from that paper we may deduce with cer- 
tainty the purport of *Lord North’s ; it was to press in 
urgent termS his qjvn resignation and advise the King to 
send '^thout d^ay for Lord Chatham. 

The King’s reply \'^s*^i^t many hours delayed. He 
declared that on a matter whiett had for mafiy months 
engrossed his thoughts he could have no difficulty in 
answering the letter instantly. He went on t(f refer with 
great bklerness to wl4at he termed “ Lord Chatham and 
his crew,” — great bftterness, but certainly jot without 
great provocation. Let it only be remembered how uni- 
formly frank and kind, how gracious and generous, had ^ 
been the King’s whole conduct to Lord Chatham during 
his last administration — how keen and sharp notVith- 
standing had been the invectives which Lord Chatham 
had since hqrled fortj|i against the Throne, and, as he 
alleged, a i^cret influence behind the Throne. Under 
the sting of these impressions the Kin^ vehemently de- 
clared that he would not consent to send for “that 
“ perfidious man ” as the next Prime Minister, but was 
ready to welcome him }nd his chi#f friends with op^ 
arms, if they were willing Jo be pl;9[;bd in office as the 
allies and auxiliaries of Lord North, and the existing 
Government. On that basi^ and on that basis only, His « 
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Majesty desired that overtures to Lord Chatham might 
be made. ^ ; 

Lord North’s rejoinder appears to have been to the 
following effect — that he must adhere to his own request 
of bbing permitted tt/ resign — but that he could only 
"advise, he could not presilifie to dictate to His Sovereign 
as to the^choice of thj^ next Prime Minister — and that 
in compliance with His Majesty’s desire he would proceed 
to ascertain how far Lord Chatham and his friends might 
be willing to coalesce with (in Lord North’s own phrase) 
^^^the fundamentals of the present administration.” 

Meanwhile there were some public measures admitting 
%f no delay. The insulting French Note required some 
step to^bft tiken, some step to j vindicate the offended 
dignity of England. The Ninaf sent orders to his am- 
bfissadlir, Lord Stormont, to re^rn home forthwith ; and 
in consequence, the Marquis \e NoaiJL leslikewise took 
his departure from London. Thus was a war with the 
Court of Versailles impending, though ROt as yet avowed 
or declared. A Royal Message was read to both Houses, 
communicating the French Note, and assuring them that 
His Majesty was firmly dcjKsmfined to maintain and 
assert the honour of hik Crown. Loyal Addresses were 
moved in reply, and were carried in eacJi House by large 
majorities,^Dut not jvithout reproachful debates. In these 
the name of Chatham was more thgn once mentioned, as 
the only ^i^nister who might still unite the confidence of 
all parties, who might deter France and Spain, who might 
reconcile America. Lord North, without publicly ad- 
verting to ^these hints, by no means concealed his own 
earnest desire of retirement, f 

Measures were likewise taken at this juncture, by means 
of the Lordi Lieutenant, to call ^ut and ^ssemble the 

# 

c 

* 0 * The King to Lord North, March 13. 1778. Appendix. Tlio 
expression “ that perfidious man,” occuls in the letter of the ensuing 
day. IV 

f Lord North’s expi]^ssions in Almon’s Register, and the Pari, 
fiist. (rol. xix. p. 95a)< declaring biii^lf resolved not to quit the 
helm during the storm, must be,Hn a great measure, inaccurately 
given, as may be gathered from Mr. Aubrey’s reply: “Since the 
“ Noble Lord in the blue ribbon had so strongly expressed his desire 
“ of retiring — 
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Militia in*the several counties. Another matter requiring 
prompt despatch was the appointment of Coifimissioners 
under the new Conciliatory lyils. Tl?e intended* names 
had been in great measure known and commented upon 
even before the Bills had passed^# Lord Howe and Sir 
William were included in dhe Letters-Patent, on the 
chance of their •still being in America when* their col- 
leagues should arrive. Of the nW Commissioners, the 
first was to be Lord Carlisle ; with him William Ed«i 
and George Johnstone. It could jjot be alleged that 
the selection of these gentlemen liad been made in 
narrow spirit of party. — George Johns tone, •who retainec? 
the title of Governor from having filled that post jn 
Florida, was a member^ of the House of ComrRons, and 
as such a keen opponent of Lord North. — 'fhc brother 
of William Eden had betai the last Colonial Govsrnoi* of 
Maryland. William IC(lfcn himself was a man of rising 
ability on the Crovernment side; in after years, under 
Mr. Pitt, ambansaddr in succession to several foreign 
Courts, and*at last a Peer, with the title of Lord Auckland. 
— Fi^erick Ifoward, the fifth Earl of Carlisle, was ^hen* 
only known to the public^ a young and notwery thrifty 
man of fashion and of pleasure. Against Ifis appoint- 
ment, therefore, there were many cavils heard both in 
and out of Parliament. Thus in one debatc^he Duke of 
Richmond said, I lyive lately been fold that one of the 
“ Governors in Amei’lca made objection to tjie Congress 
“ because some of them safe in Council with woollen 
caps on. Congress were highly offended at this, and 
persisted in doing so. How inadequate^ then, musr 
^ this embassy be, where a noble Lord, bred up in all the 
softness that European manners make fashiqpablc to 
rank, — I say, how^ inadequate must su«h an embassy 
“ be to meifin woollen night-caps!”* • 

, It was through one of these Comriifissioners, nanf^ 

• 

• Debate in the Lords, March 1778. In the same spirit Wilkes 
exclaimed of Lord Carlisle : “ The Mums and the Graces, with 
“ a group of little langhing were in^is train, and for the ii^t 
^ time crossed the Atlantic I ” ^Debate in the Commons, November 
26. 1778.) See also an amusing jeu (tesprit which appeared in a 
L 3 ndon paper of that day, and which has been reprinted in tb^ 
Appendix td*t]^e*'2ttfe of Reed (voL L p. 423.). 
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Mr. Eden, that Lord North opened his communications 
to Lord . Chatham. Mr. Eden could not see the great 
Earl, Vho was at Hayes, but had several conver- 
^a^oirs with his trusted friend, Lord Shelburne.^ It was 
soon ^apparent, as Loni North must havis foreseen, that 
Lord Chatham had not thetsmallest inclination to make 
common (Jause with the party in power.^*^' If he came into 
office at all, it must be on the call of his Sovereign, and 
as planning a new administration; it must be as what 
the King in high ^displeasure terms him — a Dictator. 
Id Lord Chatham’s own papers, as subsequently published, 
^here appeardno trace whatever of these overtures, which 
i^ay probably have passed by messages and word of 
mouth. •We •only find that hia family friends, in 
common with the public, expected at this juncture a 
Bummoas from St. James’s. 'Ihus writes William Pitt 
to his mother from his studies lit Camjiridge : — ‘‘I am 
‘ not sure whether I can find in the history of antiquity 
‘ any instance of a nation so miserably €acrificed as this 
‘ has been ; but I believe almost every, page Vill furnish 
* an example of the only method left to* revive — re- 

curring m the extremity qf d&nger to those whose 
“ superiorly is unhappily as much proved by the failure 
“ of others as by their own success.” Mr. Thomas Coutts, 
already risfiig into eminence as a banker in the Strand, 
tvansrnits an offer oV public service^from Lord'Eochford, 
and adds, to Lady Chatham : “ I So not meet with any 
‘‘ one who does not lament* and wonder that His 'Majesty 
“ has not yet publicly desired the only help that can have 
a chance «to extricate the country from the difficulties 
“ which every day grow greater.” * 

If called upon, Lord Chatham was ready to^^obey the 
call. His bloed was roused, as of yore, against the House 
of Boiiirbon, and he deemed that the war wifh France, if 
it fiould not be aferted, should be most vigorously wage^* 

' We may gather, that it was his intention to propose, as 

• 

• A fall Account of Aese conversations was drawn up by Mr. 
.iSlen at the time, and,«Q#er remaii^ing m MS. for three quarters of a 
’ century, has at length appeared inf Lord John Russeffs Memorials 
of Fox (voL i. p. 180—187.). Lord Shelburne said that, as he had* 
^^ften already declared, **l^rd Qiatbam must he t^e Dictator.* 
(1853.) 
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(roneral-in-chiof, Prince Ferdinand' of Brun^nck, who 
in his former administration had comminded' our «armic? 
with so much glory and succes^.* On reading the French 
note of the 13th, he had given his eldest sou, Lor^ Hht, 
permission to re-enter the army. Soon afterwards, ac- 
cordingly, Lctrd Jfitt sailed for Gibraltar, as aji aide-de- 
camp' to' the Governor ; he served long enougli, let me 
observe in passing, to become, as second Earl of Chatham, 
himself the General and Governor ^f that fortress. 

Meanwhile, many members of the^lockingham part^v-, 
feeling, as they well might, ^eator contidgnee in Loi*d<i 
Cliatliam than in their own immediate chief, and not 
willing at this crisis to be absent from bis th^uglit|, desireW 
to transmit to him, through his friend Lord Granby, tlic? 
expression of their aentimenis. Of that overture there^is 
nothing further known to me beyond its meiifion, as 
follows, by the •King; I am extremely indiiferent 
“ whether Lord Grauby goes or does not go with the 
‘‘ abject me^sago*of tlic Rockingham party to Hayes : I 

will certainlygseud none to tliat place. ’’f • 

At nils moment, ind^;ed, tlie King was more tlian 0 ¥cr 
incensed against Lord Clfatham^ irorn the high claims 
which the conversations with Lord Shelburne had dis- 
closed. With a spirit as high, His Majesty protested that 
he would, surrender the Crown socwier than stoop to 
OppositilJhi. He called upon Lord North to answer one 
plain question, — Will you, like the Duke <f Grafton, 
desert me at the hour of dangA* ? Lord North, in reply, 
gave the King no hope of his consenting to remain in» 
oJUce permanently, but agreed, if tlie King sfiould insist 
<lipon it, to carry through the present Session to its close. 
The Kin|f next desired that the Attorney^Genefal, Mr. 
Thurlow, m^ght forthwith be appointed Chancellor, as a 
preliminary step to the new arrangement^. It was |lfkiijl}' 
His Majesty’s object to continue the same system, though . 
with other hands. Bulf for that very reason, and with a 
just sense of his public dut}^ Lord North was most un- 

• See the observations of Lor# Shelburne in tlie House of Lords, 
April 8. 1778. 

t To LoreCNorth, March 18. 1778. 

VOI* YI. # Q 
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willing to^trammcl and embarrass liis successor, by having 
first disposed of Jhe Great Seal. 

It is certain, moreover, that the object of the King was 
aCHhjs juncture wholly unattainable — that if Lord North 
retired, as not willing or not able to carry his system 
further, rm other administrAion on the game system could 
be formed. Of that Jact there can be no stronger evi- 
dence than the language of Lord Barrington affords. 
Lord Barrington was then Secretary at War. Lord Bar- 
rington had ever b8bn forward among the party or section 
of the “ King’s friends. ” Yet what are the terms of ad- 
vice with which we find Lord Barrington, in this very 
iftonth Mi^rch, address Ilis Majesty ? “I represented 
“ to the K?ng that he had not one General in whom His 
Majesty, the nation, or the army would place confidence, 
‘‘ m cifse of the invasion of Great Britain or Ireland, and 
“ the necessity there was of hanging .'Prince Ferdinand 
“ hither. ... In a subsequent audience I thought it my 
duty to represent to Ilis Majesty thfe general divsmay 
** which prevailed among all ranks and ^ivlitfons; arising, 
“ KS I apprehended, from an opinion that the adiiiraistra- 
tionwas^^hot equal to the tiicfes; an opinion so universal 
“ that it prevailed among those who were most dependent 
“ on and attached to the Ministers, and even among the 
“ Ministers themselves.”* 

• Other testimonies from the sarap*>time all pohft to the 
same conck*sion. The tide in favour of Lord Chatham 
was setting in too strong* to be resisted. Great as was 
.»the King’s aversion, he must soon have yielded, as, not- 
Avithstanding aversions full as great, Ilis Majesty t\id 
yield on other occasions, both before and since. It seemi^ 
to me beyond all doubt, that had Lord Chatham’s last and 
fatal illness iJccn delayed a lew weeks, perhaps even a few 
djjys^onger, hejwould have been called to the helm of 
public affairs, and invited, with such friends as he might 
choose, to solve the problem he had himself propounded — 
to regain the affections while refusing the independence 
rf America. ^ 


* Private Memorandum, drawn up by Lord Barrijij^ton, in March, 
1778, and inserted in his Life by the Bishop of Dqrluun (p. ISG. uu- 
published). 
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In that arduous task could Lord Chatham •Imve suc- 
ceeded ? Critics the most opj^site ha'fe agreed Hint lu 
could not. “Heaven,” says Mr. Croker, “spared liim the 
“ anxiety of the attempt, and, as we believe, the mertifi* 
“ cation of a failure,”* Mr.JMacaulay argues with much 
zeal in behalf Lord Rockingham’s view s,f and con- 
siders Lord Chatham’s as almost demonstrably fallacious. 
“ Chatham,” he says, “ had repeatedly, and with great 
“ energy of language, declared that ^ was impossible to 
“ conquer America, and he could not without absurdify 
“ maintain that it was easiei* to conquer •France and 
“ America together than America alone. But liis passiorjj^ 
“overpowered his judgment. . . . That he^wasiin error 
“ will scarcely, we think, be disputed by hS warmest 
“ admirers.” t ^ • 

Yet in spite of the respect justly duo to such high 
authority, some grounds for doubt, at least, might be 
alleged. In the fifst place let it be remem IxTed with what 
great, what*singular, advantages Lord Chatham would 
liavc s^ his hafldto the work. lie had from the outset 
most ably and most warmly supported the cljiims of flie 
Colonists. Some of his eloquent sentences had become 
watchwords in their mouths. Ilis statue had boon erected 
in their streets, his portrait was hanging in thi^ir council- 
chamber^ For his ^eat name they Yell, a love and re- 
verence higher as yetfflan for anyone of tludr own chiefs 
and leaders — not even at thy,t early period* excepting 
Washington himself. Thus if even it could be said that 
overtures of reconcilement had failed in (wery other ^ 
Bfitisli hand, it would afford no proof that in Chatham’s 
they might not have thriven and borne fruit. But what 
at the same period was the position of tl^ Congress ? 
Had that assembly shoVn of late an enlightened z(‘^l for 
the public interests, and did it then stand high in the. 
confidence and affection of its countrymen ? Far othef* 
wise. The factions and Sivisi^ns prevailing at their town 
of York *, the vindictive rigour to poUtical opponents, the 
neglect of Washington’^ «>r«iy, and!fcliie cabals again?! 
Washington’s power, combftied to create disgust, with 

♦ QudrterfjkReview, Ko. cxxxi. p. 266. June, 1840. 

t Eclin^urgli Review, No. clxii. p. 592. Oct. 1844. 
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Other less ^voidal^le causes, — as the growing depreciation 
of the' paper-money, the ^’uinous loss of trade, and the 
augmented burdens of the war. Is the truth of this 
pictifre denied? Hear then as witnesses the Members of 
the Congress themselves. • We find in this very month of 
March oile of them write to another otf the ne,cessity of 
joint exertions to “ revive the expiring reputation of the 

Congress.” • We find a third lamenting that “ even 

good Whigs begin to think peace, at some expense, 
“desirable.” f 

When sudh was tlie fueling in America, both as re- 
garded Lord Chatham and as regarded the Congress, it 
would rfo^ c6rtainly follow that any overture from the 
former would be rejected on account of the disapproba- 
tion ofr the latter. I'he provinces might perhaps have 
been inclined to control the deliberations, or even to cast 
olF the sway, of the central body, an& make terms of 
peace for tlicmselves. At least all si\ph hope was not 
precluded ; at least some such trial mi^ht be»made. Nor 
d(^s it appear to me, as to Mr. Macahlay, tly;^ there 
was any, even the slightest, incoifsistency in Lord Chat- 
ham havftig first pronounced against the conquest of 
America, and yet refusing to allow her independence, 
after the Moclaration in her behalf of France. Lord 
Chatham had said no doubt that ^mcrica co^d not be 
conquered. Had he ever said thftt she could not be re- 
conciled ? It was on conciliation, and not on conquest, that 
he built his later hopes. He thought the Declaration of 
France no» obstacle to his views, but rather an instru- 
ment for their support. He conceived that the treaty^of 
alliance concluded by the envoys of the Congress with 
the Court of •Versailles might tend beyond any other cause 
to r 4 iitindle British feelings in tffe hearts the Ame- 
i;ican8. Were fhe glories of Wolfe and Amherst, in 
which they had partaken, altogether blotted from their 
minds? Would the Puri^|ins be inclined to make coin- 
gion cause with tl^ Papists?^ Would the soldier-yeo- 

• Letter from William Ducr of New York to Robert Morris, 
dated March 6. 1778, and printed in the Life of Reed, voL i. p. 
565. > ' . " 

I General lieed to Ih*esident Wharton, February 1. 1778. 
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men of the Colonies he willing to fight^side hjf side with 
those French whom, till witliijjL these ^fteen ycaas, they 
had found in Canada their bitter hereditary foes ? That 
consequences like to these, that ^me such revulsipn of 
popular feeling in America, ^glit, perhaps, ensue froip 
an open Frenck alliance, is an apprehension which, 
during the first years of the cmitest, we find several 
times expressed in the secret letters of the Revolutiqji 
chiefs ; it was a possibility which ^e see called forth 
their fears ; why then might It not be allowed to animate 
tlie hopes of Chatham ? • » 

In this state of parties and of public feeling, the Duke 
of Richmond, far unlike Lord Chatham^i hac^ becoifie 
eager to close the American contest by a silrrender of 
the British sovereignty. He gave notice of an Address 
to His Majesty for the 7th of April, entreating tne King 
instantly to withdraw his fleets and armies from the 
Thirteen Revolted Rrovinces, and to make peace with 
them on such terms as might secure their good will. 
Lord Q|iatham«wdS5 at that time slowly recovering from • 
gout,^.nd still much indisposed, at Hayes. ,No sooner 
did he hear of the intended Address than he determined 
to appear in the House of Lords and oppose it. For 
such an exertion it was clear that he had j:iot yet re- 
gained sufllcient strength of body no^ even composure of 
mind. His family afld frienda endeavoured to dissuade 
liim, but in vain. On the 7th of April themhe came, or 
it might almost be said was carried in, walking with 
feeble steps, and leaning with one arm on his §pn Williams 
\fith the other on Lord Mahon. Of the solemn and 
memorable scene which ensued I have already, in my 
sketch of Lord Chatham’s character, givei^ by ^ticipa- 
tion, some account.* * But since that time a letter from 
Lord Camden has been produced from the GraftoJT Cor- 
respondence, containing a more full and authentic 
scription than we previously possessed. The Earl 
“ spoke,” says Lord Camden, “ but was not like him- 

• Vol. iii p. 18. For Lord^ Camden’s letter to the Duke of 
Grafton (April 9. 1778), see the Ap^ndix to the present Yolumc^ 
Ihe Duke Vas*^ this time atten<fing the muster of the Militia 
in Suffolk. • ^ 
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‘‘ self ; hisf^ spoecU faltered, his sentences broken, and 
“ his mind not m&ster of ^self. His words were shreds 
“ of unconnected eloquence and flashes of the same fire 
“ which he, Promethgis-like, had stolen from Heaven, 
and were then returningct^ the place from whence they 
“ were talftcn. Your Grace sees even If who am a mere 
prose-man, am tempted to be poetical while I am dis- 
coursing of this extraordinary man’s genius.” The 
purport of his speqph was to rouse, if yet could be, a 
British spirit on both sides of the Atlantic ; with an un- 
iconquerablo courage he protested against surrendering tlu* 
])irth -right of the British prince??, and the union of the 
British «ace tand name. “ I will never consent,” he 
(‘ri(‘d, to* deprive the Royal offspring of the House of 

Brunswick, the heirs of” — (here he faltered for some 
moiaents, while striving to recall the name) — “ of the 
Princess Sophia, of their lairest hiheritance. My 
Lords, His Majesty succeeded to an empire as great in 
“ extent as its reputation was unsulfied. » Shall we 
tarnish the lustre of that empire Ify i:*n ignominious 
“ ^rrenden of its rights ? . . * Shall we now falTpros- 
trate before the House, of Bdurbon ? Surely, my Lords, 
‘‘ this nation is no longer what it was ! Shall a people 
that, sevcfitecn years ago, was the terror of the world, 
now stoop so Idw as to tell its ancient inveterate 
' ^ enemy : ‘ Take all we luivc; onlj^ give us peace?’ It 
“ is impossible ! I wage lyar with no man or set of men. 

‘ 1 wish for none of their employments, nor would 1 co- 
operate v^th men who still persist in unretracted error. 
But in God’s name, if it is absolutely necessary to dit- 
dare eitlier for peace or war, and the former cannot be 
“ preserved y^ith honour, why is not the latter com- 
mc^ced without hesitation ? I a'm not, I Qpnfess, well 
informed of the resources of this kingdom, but I trust 
‘^‘it has still sufficient, though I know them not, to 
maintain its just rights. My Lords, any state is better 
“ than despair. Let us at Veast make one effort, and if 
‘^we must fall, letcq| fall lih^ pibn !” 

When Chatham had resmned his seat the Duke of 
Richmond rose to reply. “ My Lords,” he said, ‘‘ there 
is not a person present who more sincerely v/ishes than 
‘ I do that America should remain d^eitdent on this 
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country. But as I am convinced that it is nl>w totally 
** impracticable, I am anxious to retain fhe Americans a:- 
allies, because if they are not on terms of friendship 
“with us they must necessarily tji row themselves info 
“ the arms of France ; and i/ive go to war with France 
“on account of •her late treaty, the Colonies gwill look 
“ upon themselves as bound in honour to assist her. 
“ And what prospect of success have we ? . . . Not onv 
“ of your Lordships has a more gral^ul memory than I 
“ have of the services performed for his country by tkt* 
“ Noble fhirl wlio spoke last ; he raised its«glory, repu- 
“ tation, and success to a height never b(‘fore expe- 
“ rienced by any other nation. His Lordship’s #iame — 
“I bog his pardon for mentioning it — th0 name of 
“ Chatham, will ever be dear to Englishmen ; bu^ w’liile 
“ I grant this, I am convinced that the name of Cliatham 
is not able to JJerforrn impossibilities ; and that even 
“ high and rosp<;ctabfc as it is, the present state of the 
“ eountry is* by no means what it was when the Noble 
“ Earljp^as callid ft> direct our councils. We had tlit ii 
“ America for us ; we hffiVe now America against ifs ; 
“ instead of Great Britain *and America against p'rance 
“ and Spain, it will now be F'rance, Spain, and Arnc- 
“ rica against Great Britain.” * 

At th^ conclusion of the Duke of flichmond’s speech. 
Lord Chatham stood 9p to Sfiejik again. But his franu* 
already overwrought, was uncgual to this IfRt exertion 
He staggered, and fell back in a fit, or, as termed by lii.s 
friends, a swoon. To all aptx^arance he lay ip the very* 
agonies of death. Deep and earnest was the sympathy*. 
The debate was immediately adjourned. The Peers 
started up and crowded round the illustfyoiis sufferer, 
eager to asiist him. *006 only, the Earl of Mansfield, 
retained his seat, and looked with slight concern orT tiie 
fall of his former rival; almost as much unmoveeft” 
Lord Camden writes, “^s the senseless body itself.” In 
the arms of his friends Chafliam was borne to a neigh- 
bouring apartment, and^t^c^pce to a^uighbouring houf?f. 
By the prompt aid of a physician he had in some measure* 
rallied, and within a few *,-ys could be removed to his own ^ 
dwelling at Ha]^*8. There, on the morning of the IJth 
of May, an(f i^the sevenfirth yx*ay of his age, he ex- 
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pired. Tljhether since his seizure he ever recovered full 
consciousness, I Jo not find recorded. Of Iiis last days 
nothing further is knownf but I have observed ^that in 
^ the cpt taken of his features after death, the mouth is 
greatly drawn on one Side. 

On the ^ery day of his decease, Colopel Barre rose in 
the House*^ of Commons to move that the remains of the 
great statesman should be interred at the public charge, 
lie was seconded by Thomas Townshend, a rising Parlia- 
mentary speaker, afferwards Secretary of State and Lord 
w^Sydney. No voice but in«eulogy was raised on tliis occa- 
sion. Even Kigby, with many professions of high re- 
spect, o^ly s^d that, in his judgment, a monument to 
Lord Chatham’s memory would be a more eligible, as 
well as a more lasting, testimony of the public gratitude. 
If, as ts probable, Rigby’s view in tliis suggestion was 
to defeat or elude the motion fndirectl^/, he must have 
been not a little disappointed wlipn he saw Dunning 
rise to say that he thought the two propdsals in no degree 
« opposed to each other, and that he wA»uld readily move 
Mtt, Rigby’s as an addition to Qulonel Barre’^^ The 
amended njbtion, combining hoWi proposals, was accford- 
ingly put from the Chair. Meanwhile Lord North, who 
had gone home, not expecting any business of this kind 
to be brought forward, entered the House in great haste. 
Ke declared himself happy to have jH<Tived in tinffi enough 
to give his wote in favour of the motion. He was only , 
sorry, he said, that he had* not breath enough, from the 
Jkurry in which he came, to express himself with the 
degree of rt\spect which he wished to show to Lord Chaj- 
liara’s memory. The motion, as amended, then passed 
unanimously. ^ 

Two days Jllterwards the subject«wa8 resumed by Lord 
Jojin^avendish.^ He expressed his hope tliat the first 
, vpAo would npt hie the limit of public gratitude, but that 
adequate provision might be mad« for the descendants of 
a statesman ^ho, whilst in 4he nation’s service, had ever 
noglected hi| owi^ interests. Ic* this suggestion, also, 
Lord North and tfje Hous*^ Cordially concurred. An 
Address was carried to the King,^ in consequence of 
'which His Majesty declared his readiness to grant a pen- 
aion of 4000/. a*year, and invited the arl of‘ Parliament 
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that the same might be annexed for evjer to ijle Earldom 
f)f Chatham. A measure for that purpose — th^ Chat- 
ham Annuity Bill — was ac&)rdingly brought in. The 
munificence of the House of Commons was competed by 
a vote of 20,000/. to disch^ge*the debts which Lojd 
Chatham left b^ind. * ^ 

The Chatham Annuity Bill passed the House of Com- 
mons without one dissentient voice. Not so among the 
Lords. A keen debate, mainly on the plea of public 
ecdhomy, arose upon the third rfading, when elc¥en 
Peers were found to vote in opposition to the Bill ; and- 
a Protest against it was afterwards signed by four. Let 
the names of these last by all means be ^uly ^ccorde^l : 
they were the Lord Chancellor Bathurst, iALrchbishop 
Markham of York, the Duke of Chandos, and Lord Paget. 
Only a few days before Lord Camden had wfttten as 
follows: — “ Some few Lords, as I hear, are inclined to 
“ mutter dislike to the Bill. I do not know their names, 
“ and I hope thfy will be too wise to transmit them with 
“ this stain to 4 )o»tcrity.” * • 

To Ihe House of JDommons the City of London pre- 
sented a petition praying* <hat the remains ^f the great 
statesman, for whom they had ever felt especial love and 
reverence, might rest in the midst of themselves, beneath 
their own dome of St. Paul’s. This petition was sup- 
ported Bbth by Duniiyig and Burke. St. Paul’s,” srfld 
. Burke, “ is now a mere desert while Westniinster Abbey 
“ is overcrowded.” But the preparations for Westminster 
Abbey were already made, and the Ministers little imf 
<llined to show favour to the constituents of^VVilkes. In 
Westminster Abbey, therefore, were the remains of 
Chatham laid. It was moved by Lord Shelbifrne that 
the Hous£ of Peers, as a body, should attend his 

♦ To the Countess of Chatham, May 32. 1778. The sigifkig* 
of the protest by Archbishop Markham was certainly in no good 
taste, since it might be imputed to personal resentment. In the 
House of Lords, not long h^ore (Dec 5. €7J7\ Chatham 4»ad 
inveighed with severity againSt ^sermon ilfcich the Archbishop bad 
preached and published, reflectlhg on “the ideas^of savage liberty,” 
in America. “Thea^^* ^ried Chatham, “Are the doctrines 
* Atterbttiyfc and Sacheverell ! ” The same sermon had also been thd 
subject of aniftad1(prsion in an earlier deb^ (May 30. 1777). 
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interment, Vut ihe^motion was overruled by the majority 
of a sing le vote. ^ 

c Notwithstanding the concurrence of all parties in the 
vpublicdnncral of Chatli^m, it was, wdth few exceptions, 
attended only by the party ,out of power. Thus the 
government,” writes Gibbon, ‘‘ingeniously contrived to 
“ secure the double odiflrn of suffering the tiling to be 
“ done, and of doing it with an ill grace.”* The pall 
was upheld by Burl^- and Savile, Thomas Townshend, 
an(> Dunning. The banner of the Barony of Chatham 
%as borne by«Colonel Barfc, supported by the Marquis 
of ^lockingham and the Dukes of Northumberland, Man- 
chester, aid Rkhmond. In the absence of the elder son 
on foreign service, the chief mourner was William Pitt, 
and* in j^is train of eight Peers, as assistant mourners, 
w alked Lord Shelburne and Lor^- Camden. 

Over tlie dust of Chatham, in the northern transept of 
the Abbey, tlio stately monument decreed by the Com- 
mons to his memory soon afterwards arose. High above,, 
jlnd nobly wrought, stands his effigy, wtth«<}ager gesture* 
and*outstretahed arm, as though in act to hurl the tliun- 
derbolt of eloquence, f Not full twenty -eight years pass 
and the coffin of the son is brought beneath the father’s 
statue I Tina pavement is opened and the same vault 
receives the second •William Pitt! “What g(j^vo” — 
thus exclaims another illustrious mwB present at this last 
sad solemnit^^^ — “what graye contains such a father and 
“ such a son ? What sepulchre embosoms the remains of 
*•^0 much human excellence and glory ?”| 

The sudden illness of the great statesman on the 7tlf 
of April was from the first regarded as fatal ; as closing, 
at all events, ^his political career. On the very next 
mornijjg we find the King write *as follow* to Lord 
No Ah ; — “ May »ot the political exit of Lord Chatham 
“incline you to continue at thejiead of my affairs?” 

♦^Letter tOi^j^’royd, Jiy^e 12. 1778. 

f This phrase’ or on(f upt far dissimy^, is applied to great orators 
by one of theniselves. “ Brachimn procerius projcctum 
“ quod dam tclura orationis,” — are the w|P'ds of Cicero. (l)e 
Ouatorc, lib. iii. c. 59. ) • ^ 

^ Letter of Ijord Wellesley, dated November J^.* 1^36, and pub- 
lished in the Quarterly liei^ew. No. cxiv. p, 487. " 
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Lord North, on his part, continued to the 4nd of the 
Session to express his earnest desire fo resign. * But he 
could no longer point with clearness to the choice of a 
successor. The small party which Chatham had iBeaded, 
though comprising such n^vilts as Slielburne, Dunning, 
and Barr^ coiild not hope to form a govtrnment of 
themselvcs^since they had lost tfieir chief. The Whigs, 
under Lord Rockingham, had, in great measure at leaiBt, 
committed themselves to the indepwidence of America; 
and on that ground Lord North could not but dopreAte 
their return to power. Ther8 was henceft)rth no great 
statesman to lead to that middle path, that course of 
ciliation without compromise, which Chatlilim hid pointed 
out, and might perhaps have trodden. Under these 
altered circumstances, Lord North was gradujidly pr**- 
vailed upon to remain in office. At the close of the 
Session he also complied with the King’s desire, and 
greatly added, npt in'fieed to the moderation of his coun- 
cils, but to his resources of debate, by accepting or 
invidng the resignation of Lord Bathurst, and confernng* 
tlie Great Seal, with^a pocrage, upon Thurlow. 

It was likewise, at this jancture, tlmtf the King, 
without solicitation, showed his sense of Lord North’s 
services by appointing him Lord Warden o# the Cinque 
Ports. lo that office, at that time, was attached, besid<»s 
the possession of AvJtlmcr Castle, tlie annual salary of 
5000L Henceforth, then, the«official emoluments of Lord 
North, as First Lord of the Treasury, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and as Lord Warden, exceeded 12,0004 
jfyear. It might, perhaps, have been more thoroughly 
consistent with hie amiable and upright character, had 
he, at so difficult a cysis, and while kept ifi office in his 
own despite, refrained from so great rernuncratior^ Al- 
ready, during the past Session, there •had ap[ieare(f^in 
the House of Cominonil a strong distaste to large official* 
profits. A motion had beeivnado by Mr. Gilbert to lay 
a tax of no less tha^ one-fourtl^ on the incomes^of 
placemen and pensioners^ this tax t^continhc during the 
continuance of the AmericSn war. Let the reader, if he 
can, picture to him^clL the horror and surprise, on this 
occasion, of /ticJi men as Mr. Rigby ! ^ The motion was 
affirmed in Committee by a majority of eighteen ; next 
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day, on bVinging, up the Report, it was, after great 
exertions, rescindAi by no ipore than six. In like manner 
a Bill from Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, to exclude con- 
» tractors from the Housp of Commons, unless their con- 
tuacts were obtained by a public bidding, was carried 
through tl^ first division, and barely negatived on the 
second. * H 

,In the course of these last debates some strong instances 
of disadvantageous l^ifirgains were adduced by Sir Philip. 
I'lfese might, perhaps, be questioned; but who, in the 
present day at least, will deny the truth of his general 
remarks ? — “ It is impossible not to perceive that giving 
“ fhese cqfitraats to Members is an arrant job, and creates 
“ a dangerbus influence in this House ; for the more 
“ monej^Js raised on the public the greater is the profit 
“ to these gentlemen. . . . We sj^ould not hear one Mem- 
“ ber rise up and assure the House that ^le sells his coals 
‘‘ as cheap as any merchant in London another should 
“ not engage to furnish coats, another should not contract 
to supply shoes ! I never heard of^ tbtre bein" any 
“ tifilors or . shoemakers in this House.’’ To su^ ar- 
guments Lord George Gordon, In a maiden speech, added 
some personal abuse. “The Noble Lord in the blue 
“ riband (Lord North) is himself the greatest of all 
“ contractors ; he is* a contractor for men, a cqptractor 
“Tor your flock, Mr. Speaker, contractor for the 
“ representatfves of the pepple. ... Oh, let that Noble 
“ Lord ‘ turn from his wickedness, and live!’” 

^ The latteii part of the Session was also marked by the 
return of General Burgoyne to England, and his r^^ 
appearance in the House of Commons. On a motion by 
Mr. Vyner he bad an opportunity to deliver, in vindication 
of hi^ conduct, an able speech. His reception by the 
Government was^by no means such as he Had hoped. 
•Tile Bang refused to admit him to his presence, and when, 
hereupon, the General ask^ for* a Court Martial, or 
Commission of Inquiry, he was reminded that, according 
to ^precedenti^ a pi*i|K>ner on«pa?ble could not be tried. 
Under such circumstances Burgoyne, perhaps too ea- 
gerly and warmly, threw himself into the arms of 

• « 

* Park Hist, vol xix. pp. 873 . liss, * 
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Opposition. They, on their part, in* pursuance of the 
tactics too common in such ^ases, n<f sooner fotind him 
disposed to join them, than they viewed him with alteredi 
eyes. From censures of his conduct they passed over to 
declare that his first instr^citions had been faulty, and 
his ill re^Dtioif undeserved. With Lord Ncyth he con- 
tinued ox^P" footing of courtesy*and respect, but he did 
not spare Lord George Germaine. Certainly some al- 
lowance should be made for his ej^cited feelings, when 
his painful position is considered ; when all he asked Ivas 
the speediest opportunity to flefend himseif before some 
competent tribunal, and then abide its judgment. I 
“ provoke a trial ! ” he cried. “ Give me jnqui:;^ ! I put 
“ the interests that hang most emphatically the heart- 
“ strings of man — my fortune — my honour — mj^head — 
“ I had almost said my#alvation, — upon the test I”* 

But this SesSion of Parliament was not wholly en- 
grossed by finj-nci^ or American affairs. It is also 
nieiiiorablepfor the relaxation which it sanctioned of tlie 
Penial Code a^iif&t the Pmglish Roman Catholics. For a 
long time they had buffered in silence. At length,* on 
the 1st of May in this year, e most loyal^and dutiful 
Address was presented to the King from the principal 
members of their body, declaring not merely their obedi- 
ence tOi»the Government, but their attachment to Ijie 
Constitution. “ Our^exclusion,’’ say they, “ from many 
“ of its benefits has not diminished our r^Verence to it. 

“ . . . We beg leave to assure Your Majesty that we 
hold no opinions repugnant to the dimes of goSil 
• citizens. And ^ we trust that this has been shown 
“ more decisively by our irreproachable conduct for 
“ many years past, under circumstances tof public dis- 
“ countenunce and displeasure, than it can be manifested 
by any declaration whatever.” A few days afterw^ds 
Sir George Savile, seconded by Dunning, brouglit in a* 
Bill tp relieve the Roman (^itholics fri)m some at least of 
the penalties upon th^. The ejects of the propcjgcd 
• • %* 

* Pari. Hist. vol. xix. p. 1 \94, In reply, Lord George Germaine 
was provoked to some personalities. He declared that Monsieur St. 
Lite, a Canadian officer, to whose testimony on some points 
Biirgoyne appealed* had in conversation said to him of the General 
“ Cesi un brave b^nmCt mats lourd comm vn AlUmand! ** 
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repeal wAi'e these : — The punishment of priests or 
Jesuits ‘who shouBl be four|i to teach or officiate in tlio 
r services of their Church; such acts being felony in 
•foreigRors and high treason in natives of the realm. The 
fwfeitiires of Popish heirs wl^o had received their educa- 
tion abroadi; and whose estates went to l4ie next Protes- 
tant heir, llie power given to the son or o4Kr nearest 
relative, being a Protestant, to take possession of his 
father’s or kirisinan’s^^state during the life of the right- 
fuPowner. And the debarring of Roman Catholics from 
*^he power of acquiring legifl property by any other means ' 
than by descent. Some of these penalties, said Dunning, 
had nowr^eascftl to be necessary, and others were at all 
times a disgrace to human nature. Tliey were imposed 
(this, indeed, is the only palliation for them) in tlie reign 
of William, wlnm the people h^d so lately escaped tiie 
danger, and were still impressed witlf the dread, of 
Popery. It might be said in theii* defence that in ge- 
neral they had not been put in execution, but in some; 
instances they had ; and Sir George** Ssfvile declared 
him’^elf cognisant of cases in which* Romanists were liv- 
ing, not on»ly under temor, but even under pecuniary 
payments to informers, in consequence of the powers 
that the lawtsonferred. 

JThe period of pro{>osing the repeal of these penalties 
was no doubt happily chosen, men felt that this 

was no time*’to make nev^ malcontents. All men, in 
Parliament at least, felt that rigours such as these were 
ilfterly unjustifiable. Thurlow, then still Attorney-Ge- 
neral, and other zealous friends of the Church, gave tlitf 
measure their support. Henry Dundas, the Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotlaivl, who was already rising into fame as a 
speakjar and a statesman, regretted only that the measure 
wotfld afford no ♦relief in his own country. The Act 
faoV sought to be repealed having passed before the Union 
did not apply to Scotland ; ^he sljotch, however, had a 
statute passed by thqir own Parliament in nearly the 
same terms as the ‘JSoglish ; andTfor the repeal of this 
Scottish Act, Dundas promiseft to move in another Ses- 
sj.on. With such support the Bill passed, it may be said, 
unanimously through both Houses. Almost 'the only 
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whisper of opposition came from a zeajous ^iig, Bishop 
Ilinchcliffe of Peter borough.^ ' » 

From the unanimity on this occasion within the walls> 
of Parliament it would scarcely have been supposed that? 
forty years were still to passibefore the Roman Cathohes 
attained the ei^oyment of** equal civil rights — or that 
this qnea^on would, beyond any other, prove to be the 
stumbling block of successive Ministries, the biittle-(m*y 
of successive elections. Wlule the jpeasure of relief was 
still in progress there was little or no ferment ou»/ of 
I iloors. But the year had not^closed before^ it was appa- ' 
rent that the animosity against the Papists had not 
died away — it was only sleeping. With » no r^isconJiiet 
whatever on tlieir part, real or imputed, few zealots 
found it easy to rouse the feeling and renew theory. ^ It 
was in Scotland that tijp ferment rose, both the soonest 
and the highest,* because it was to Scotland only that the 
still expected meaaure would apply. TJie Synod of 
Glasgow and some others passed Resolutions for opposing 
any Bill in fayouf of the Roman Catholics to the nortli' 
of Tweed. At Edinburgh, and several other ScottisJi 
towns. Associations were 'formed for the defence of the 
Protestant interest. To produce and keep alive the 
popular impression neither the [)ress nor y^i tlie pulpit 
were neglected. Tlie members of the iSbnoxious pei’suasion 
in the capital of Sedtjund could not keep their houses 
without terror, nor yet walk^the streets without insult. 
The same system of insult and threat was soon extended 
to all those who were supposed to favour tliem. TIkw 
the cry was loud against Dr. Rob<*rtson, the justly es- 
teemed historian. And why ? Because to his other 
merits he added that of toleration. ^ * 

To the finals of the two next years it will belong to 
tell how from Scotland these ferments spread to En^aad ; 
how from threats and murmurs they ripened into ri^ts.' 
Meanwhile it may bo 'Noticed that, though the malcon- 
tents were many, they werc^ long without a leader. No 
man with the slightcslfjjl^im to statesman woflld 

afford them, the slightest countenance. At length they 
found a congenial tool and mouth-piece in one who had fo 
recommend him at least rank and youth and earnestness 
of purpose. * Tiyjs was Lord George Gordon, a younger 
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son of thc\Duke of that name. He was born in 1750, 
and George the Second wa| his godfather. His life was 
» not a long one, since he died at the age of forty-two, yet 
I within that space few men have ever run through more 
fantastic vicissitudes. Hetljegan his career as a Mid- 
shipman ; jie ended his career as a Jew. At this time, 
however, he was a Christian; and scarce flowed any 
otjicrs, besides Protestants, to be so. He had entered 
Parliament in 1774,^8 Member for the small borough of 
LiJggcrshall, and though silent for some Sessions, and 
“even apparently during tfte progress of the Roman Ca- 
tholic ]^licf Bill, he began shortly afterwards to be noted 
for vehetient«No Popery harangues. Showing little 
talent he excited little attention in the House, but his 
zeal waj^ sufficient to win him the confidence of the mul- 
titude whose prejudices he espoijped. 

In these prejudices, as in most other pbpular delusions, 
we may no doubt discover, or think that we discover, 
some foundation of truth. We may be willing to ac- 
•knowledge that they proceeded from ^ j«st attachment 
to (he Reformed faith and established Churches df the 
country. But we must (h^plord, as a foul stain on our na- 
tional character, the errors and excesses to which, in the 
ensuing yea^s, that attachment gave rise. 
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We left Washington at the close of 1777 contending 
against diflGiculties and privations ofcno ordinary kind. 
On his urgent and renewed renresentation, the Congress 
%t length decided that a Comimttee, consisting in part of 
Members of their own body, should proceed to his cani^p 
at Valley Forge. These gentlemen beheld yif distress 
with their own eyes. Yet still the practical succours of 
the Government were doled out with a slow and %iggiti*d 
hand. On the 20th of March we find the Commander-in- 
chief write to one of his Generals as follows : — “By deatii 
and desertion ve hAvo lost a good many men since we 
“came to tins ground, and have encountered every species 
“of Ijardship fhaf cold, wet, and hunger, and want of* 
“ clothes were capabib of producing. Notwithstanding, 

“ and contrary to my expectatioifs, we have b^en able to 
‘ keep the soldiers from mutiny or dispersion. They have 
two or three times been days together wiliiout provi- 
‘ sions ; and once si^ days without any of the me^t 
^ kind. Could the po<Jr horses tell their f ale^ it would be 
in a strain still more lamentable, as numbers have actu- 
“ ally died from pure want. But as our prospects begin to 
“ brighten, my complaints shall cease.” • 
njnder circumstances of such discouragement, and 
slighted as Washington’s advice as to promotions tad now 
begun to be, it is not surprising that the greatest dissa^ 
tisfaction should have prevailed among his officers. £onv 
days later he thus reports : — “As it is liot improper ^)r 
“ Congress to have sora^ idea of the present temper of tlfe " 
“ army, it may not be amiss to remark in tihis place that, 

“ since the month of August last, b^ween two and t]ii;po 
“ hundred officers have «jsigned th^ commissions, and 
“ many others were with^difficulty dissuaded from it.” 

The military business at the seat of Government war^ 
at this penq^* directed by a new Board of War, which 

VOL. VI. ^ u 
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had boon (^formed early in the winfer, and which had for 
President,^ Gencfal Gates, flushed with his success at 
Saratoga, and constant ill his enmity to Washington. 
There was now in progress a secret intrigue to deprive, 
if possible, the latter of the chief command, and confer it 
hither on Gates himself, of «n Charles Lee. For it is re- 
markable that there was no native ‘American whom 
Washington’s gainsaj^ers could oppose to him with any 
|trospect of success. This intngue has been called 
“^Conway’s Cabah’^tfrom the name of one of those most 
forward in it. Brigadier Thomas Conway was an officer 
of Wasiiingfbn’s army, tn October 1777 Washington 
lieard that it was the intention of Congress to promote 
this pei9o|i ft) the rank of Major General. Hereupon 
Washington addressed a letter to one of the leading 
>femlx!l*s, Richard II(*nry Lee, representing that Conway 
was the youngest Brigadier in-the service ; that to put 
him over the heads of all the elder would offend them 
grievously ; that Conway’s merits existed in his own 
imagination more than in reality ; and, finally, that 
Washington himself could not hope to bS of any further 
service if s'Uch insupcirablo difficulties were thrown in his 
way. Mi'V Lee replied' in those words: “No such ap- 
“ pointment has been made, nor do I believe it will 
“ whilst it is likely to produce the evil consequences you 
suggest.” Yet, notwithstanding this deniaj, the ap- 
pointment was made only a few weeks afterwards. , 
Thus promoted, Conwry became an active instrument 
of the cabal which has subsecjuently borne his name. 
He leagued himself with several other ambitious officers 
and scheming Members of Congress; several, above all, 
from the New England States. It is striking to observe the 
impression produced by these intrigues on the ingenuous 
ini4id of La Fayette, Thus he writes to Wa^liington : — 
/When I was ?h Europe I thought that here almost every 
man was a lover of liberty. ^Tou can conceive my as- 
“ tonishment when I saw that Toryism was as apparently 
professed as Whiggism itself, There are open dissen- 
sions in CongreL>s ; parties^ who hate one another as 
“ much as the common 6ni^y ; men who, without 
“ knowing any thing about war, undertake to judge you 
“ and to make ridiculous comparisons.-' ^ They are in- 
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“ fatuated with Gates, without thinking of tlitf difference 
“ of circumstances, and believe that atljicking'is t]ie only 
“ thing necessary to conciuer.’^ 

Of these intrigues the conduct pursued to La Fayette 
himself was soon to afford another instance. He was 
appointed the chief of an •expedition against Canada, 
which had been planned and ordered by th<? Board of 
War, without any reference whatever to the Commander- 
in-chief. La Fayette accordingly set out for Alban*^ 
There, on consultation with Geiicral^ScImyler and otk^er 
good officers, he found that tl^ Board of War, so stre- 
nuous on paper, had neglected any real preparation for 
the field. Neither men nor clothes, nor nmney nor su^p- 
plies, were in readiness, nor likely to be so. k Therefore 
l)ecamc necessary for La Fayette, tliough witli gi\‘at 
regret, to relinquish the enterprise and return ^o the 
middle provincej. It if due to liim to observe ,that, 
through the whole of^this transaction, lie had acted with 
perfect honour aad cordial regard to Washington. The 
latter pithily obsei;yes, in one of Ids private letters of th<‘ 
period: “Ishjulsaypo more of the Canada expedition 
“ than that it in at an end. .1 never was made* acquainted 
with a single circumstance relating to it.”f * 

It was not until mid- April that a be(|cr hope for har- 
mony arose, a majority of Congress deciding fliat Gi^ru'ral 
Gates should relinquish the Board of War and resunfli 
his command in the Northern district. S*?ch was the 
prospect of affairs in the caiflp at Valley Forge, when 
Washington received the first draft of Lord North’s Coi^ 
ciyatory Bills. While forwarding them to thS Presidiuit 

• 

* I.(ettcr, Dec. 30. 1777^ See Washington’s Wriftngs, vol. v. pp. 
99. 488. Tb« whole of Mr. Sparks’s note in the Appendix h-aaded 
“ Conway's Cabal,” is well deserving of perusak, though sceking*j(j 
glide gently over the participation of the New England mcinbci^. 
For his proof to the contftiry he appeals to the hiograf>hy of 
Mr. Elbridge Gerry, ^vhich, howcvijr, seems to me wholly inconclu- 
sive, and to make (for an^American boiik^ one most snigular 
blunder. It says that “Mr, Samuel Adaiik left Philadelphia” — 
meaning the seat of Congress — •‘for Massachusetts, on Novemhtr 
“ 11. 1777.” But Philadelphia was then in possession of the Ihitish 
troops, Austin’s Life of Gerry, vol, i. 236. * 

t To Major-General Armstrong, March 27. 1778. 

\ 11 2 
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of Congriss, he did not conceal liis apprehensions that 
they njiglA haveevhat he terms ‘‘ a malignant influence ” 
on the public in Americl.* But joy and thankfulness 
* became predominant in his^ind when, early in May, 
janded Mr. Simeon Deane, brother of the plenipotentiary 
at Paris, and bearer of thfe treaty of alliance between 
France an'd the United States. “ It has pleased the Al- 
mighty Ruler of the Universe,” says Washington, in his 
(jrencral Orders, “ to raise us up a powerful friend among 
“*the Princes of thd^harth. It becomes us then to set apart 
^ “ a day for gratefully acknowledging the Divine goodness 
and celebrating the important event.” The day thus 
s6t aparj was^ commenced with public prayer ; there was 
afterwardsi a general muster of the troops, and a general 
discharge of the small arms ; a volley from the cannon 
of thirteen rounds in honour of the Thirteen States ; 
and ^ huzza from the whole army, “ Lon^ live the King of 
^‘France!” , 

Earlier in the year Washington, amon^ his other 
. military cares, had attentively considered the best mea- 
sitt’cs to be taken for the defence of Hudson’s tKiver. 
Hitherto tfiat object had been attained by Forts JMont- 
gomery and Clinton. But these having been demolished 
by the British, the question arose as to the most eligible 
j)lacc for the construction of new works. On full re- 
jection and inquiry West Point v'^as selected^ There, 
accordingly strong batteries were' soon in rapid progress 
which, supported as th^ were by chkvaux-d e-frisk 
v 2 ,nd by the old boom of Fort Montgomery, seemed fully 
sufficient to secure the passage up the stream. 

The first stop taken by Washington to commence the 
campaign was in the middle of May, by 8<mding the 
Marquis de La Fayette with 2400 men to take post on 
l\aH*en Hill. Against this force a much larger was de- 
. al»atched from I^hiladelphia in two divisions, which La 
Fayette only escaped by a precipitate retreat. Such, 
together with a few foraging excursions, is the only feat 
t6 he recorded of the British treeps during many ntonths. 
Through the wholi of the s^ifig and winter they had re- 
mained almost wholly inactive ; the young officers engaged 
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in diversions — as high play and loose amours-^that gave 
no small offence to the sober Philadelphians. iSir William 
Howe was much beloved for his warm heart and winning 
manners ; and the news of his recall was heard with • 
great concern. Before he sailed for England twenty-two* 
of the field officers combined to entertain him at li 
splendid festival? to which they gave the Italifin name of 
MiscHiANZA, or Medley. It was the imitation of a Xour- 
nament; the first, perhaps, ever displayed in the^^ 
World. Knights in rich array, tjuch attended by a 
Squire, each bearing some n^otto or device, each ap- 
pearing in honour of some peerless damsel whoso name 
was publicly proclaimed, entered the lists and tiltf?d 
against each other, whilst ladies looked 8n Turkish 
attire, ready to bestow the prize of valour on the victors.* 
No doubt it was honourable to the General%on "ifis 
retirement to rqpeive tlmt parting token of regard, but 
perhaps more honourable still had he left his army a 
little less of leistire for it ! 

The successor ^f Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, was in^ 
character as upright and amiable ; in skill and enterppse 
much superior. Had the earlier stages of the war been 
under his direction, his abilify might not* have been 
without influence upon them. But it was his raisfortund^ 
to be appointed only at a time \^en other foes had 
leagued Ugainst us, vhen the path was beset with thorns 
and briars, when 8ca1*ce any laurels ros^in view. In 
consequence of the impending war with France, and in 
conformity with the advice of Lord Amherst to the King, 
instructions had been addressed to Sir Henr}^ on the 2^* 
of March, to retire from the hard-w^on city of Philadelphia, 
and concentrate his forces at New York. This order 
reached him at Philadelphia in the month* of May: only 
a few da^s after he had assumed the chief com^aand ; 
only a few days before there came on*shore the BriVsh 
Commissioners for peace. These Commissioners might 

• 

* %ee a full account ofaahe Mischianib/May 18. 1778) intthe 
Annual Register for that yeaU', rC 264. Th*^ device which the officers 
put forth for General Howe, was gracefully chosen ; a setting sun 
with the motto : 

, • 

“ Ltlceo discedens, ancto splendore resurgam.” 

* ft 3 
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well ooin^jiin with some warmth, in a secret letter to 
Lord George Gerjiiaine, that an order so important, so 
directly bearing on the ftu^cess of their mission, should 

* have been studiously concealed from them until they 

* landed in America and beheld it in progress of execution. 
Thus to a pri\ate friend w%‘otc Lord parlisle: — “We 
“ arrived kt this place, «after a voyage of six weeks, on 
“ Saturday last, and found every thing here in great 
“‘confusion, the army upon the point of leaving the town, 
“ ^nd about three tWbusand of the miserable inhabitants 
“ embarked on board of our ships to convey them from a 
“ place where they think they would receive no mercy 
“A'rom those \yho will take possession after iis.* 

Thus, Vroni the first, the Commissioners had against 
them the news of a retreat from l^liiladelphia and the 
news o#a treaty at Paris. Further still they had against 
them, as the Opposition in England had along foreseen 
and foretold, the fact of their connexion with Lord North. 
Even at the outset, before their offers eould^be known, 
.one of the leaders in America, General ^Joseph Keed, 
anjyvered a private note from one of,. them as follows: — 
“I shall only say that, after -the unparalleled injuries 
“ and insufts this country has received from the men 

who now direct^, the affairs of Britain, a negotiation 
“ under tlieiV auspi«^\s has much to struggle with.”t 
Ik)w different might have been liic feelings Rad they 
brought thoir^oinrnission from Lord Chatham I 

Not any, even the smalh'st opening, was afforded to 
tli»»se messengers of peace. They desired to despatch to 
‘‘the sent of Congress their secretary, Dr. Adam FergusoUj 
the well-known Professor of Edinburgh, and they applied 
to Washington for a passport, but Washington refused it 
until the pleajhire of Congress should be known. The 
Coi^g^rcss, on the other part, had put forth a Resolution 

To G. Selwyn, June 10. 1778 ; printed in the Sclwyn Corre- 
i-pondcnce. In a later letter from I^w York, Lord Carlisle thus sums 
iij) Jiis general impressions: “The c«|^ntry is beautihil bcl^oiid 
“ description ; the climA^e the wwrst' I ever experienced.” It is 
interesting to compare his remarks with those of hia grandson, 
the present EarL (beeruve at Leeds, 1850.) 

•f To Governor Jolmstoiic, June 14. 1778. Life of Reed, vol. I p. 
373. ^ ' 
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declining even to hold any conference with ,the Com- 
missioners, unless, as a preliminary, tjiey should eithei 
withdraw the fleets and armiel, •r else, in express* terms, 
acknowledge the Independence of the United States. In 
vain did the Commissioners^ address the Presideht ol 
Congress, and ei^reat some Consideration of their term.<s^ 
Tlieir powers were, indeed, most ^mple. Tlidy declared 
themselves ready to agree that no intlitary forces si\ould 
be maintained in North America without the consent Of 
the General Congress or particulsft* Assemblies; that 
measures should be taken to dbseliarge the debts of Ame- 
rica and to raise the credit and value df the paper 
circulation ; that in order to cement the union with the 
mother-country, there should be a reciprocal fdfputation 
of an agent or agents from the diflerent States, who 
should havd a seat and voice in Parliament, or,%if sent 
from Britain, a s«at and^^olce in the several Assemblies; 
and that there should be established the power of the 
respective Jjegisifitures in each State to settle its revenue, 
and to exorcii^ a^^erfect freedom of legislation and in- 
ternal government. J^n short, in the very words of Jbe 
Commissioners, there wa& offered the irrevocable en- 
joyment of every privilege short *of a total sdi)aration of 
interests. To none of these terms, so tc^ppting heretofore, 
would the Congress hearken ; and, after thelf first letter, 
they decided in a summary manner that no further reply 
should be returned. ^ 

Not that such offers were? altogether without effect 
upon the people. Several Members of the Congre^j^ 
f(#und it necessary to write to their con?lituenls to 
explain and vindicate their votes in this transaction. 
Only a few weeks previously, Washington hiraself had 
observed: “There are symptoms which ftiay authorise 
“ an opinTon that the people of America are p«ctty 
“ generally weary of the present war.*’* So far as *v(\ 
can judge, it would seem, moreover, that dislike of tTie 
French nation, and distrust f>f the French alliance, were 
widely spread. But un^r all the ci^mstancea of Gr^at 
• 

* Letter to Mr. John Banister, April 21. 1778. On the 2.5th 
Fayette wriBcs tg Washington, that he fears the three Commissionem 
ujurc than ten thousand men. 

A R 4 
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Britain this was^not so prevalent in any one State as 
of itseJf to over^wer thc^ common acquiescence in the 
measures of the central l^ody. 

Tl^e Commissioners throve no better with their private 
correspondence than with* their public overtures. Go- 
vernor Jojbnstone having eichjinged s^me letters with 
Joseph Reed and Robert Morris, his former friends, let 
f^ll some hints as to the honours and rewards which 
might attend the jjromoters. of a reconciliation. These 
hints, though incautiously made, were perhaps too jea- 
lously construed as attemj^ts at corruption, as offers of a 
bribe. The letters were immediately laid before Congress, 
aftd by Qpngriss were most angrily resented. Another in- 
cident whifth arose from these transactions was of the ludi- 
crous i^d ; proceeding as it did from the boyij^ petulance 
of La r ayctte. Some expressions in the public letter of 
the Commissioners to the President of Congress had re- 
flected on the conduct of France ; Ahese moved his ire ; 
and, in spite of Washington’s advice* he, challenged 
• Lord Carlisle to meet him in single oembfit. To such a 
challenge, said Lord Carlisle, he ibund it difliefilt to 
return a se\;ious answer.. 

Finding it impossible to proceed with their negotiation, 
the Commi^ioneis prepared to re-embark for England. 
First, however, theyissued a Manifesto, or Proclamation, 
tS the American people, appealing*to them against the 
decisions of Hie Congress, j.nd offering to the Colonies at 
large, or singly, a general or separate peace. This Pro- 
<Hamation ^as in most parts both ably and temperately 
argued. But there was one passage liable to just em- 
ception. The Commissioners observed, that hitherto the 
hopes of a rejeunion had checked the extremes of war. 
Henceforth the contest would be changed. If the British 
CuitIBies were to become an accession to France, the laws 
•off self-preservation must direct Gretft Britain to render 
the accession of as little avail as*possible to her enemy. 
Mr. Fox, and others of the^Opposition in the House of 
Cdmmons, inveighej* with g^eat^lausibility against this 
passage, as threatening a war of savage desolation. 
Others, again, as friends to Lord Carlisle and Mr. Eden, 
Asserted that no such meaning was implied* The error, 
whatever it might be, lay with the Copimissioners, and 
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in no degree with the Government at home. For Lord 
North denied, in the most ex|)res8 terms, thift IS^inisters 
had intended to give the lea^t encouragement to the ^ 
introduction of any new kind of war in North Ammca. * ^ 
Meanwhile the British arrj^y had relinquished thili^- 
delphia and retii^pd to New York. Sir Henry’s first inten- 
tion was to go by water, but he feund that th^ transports 
were not sufficient for the whole, and that he must haye^ 
left on shore great part of his cavalry, all the provision- 
trains, and dl the loyalists 'who dreatled the vengeanccwof 
their countrymen. Under these circumstances he deter- 
mined to lead the troops by land 5 and his retreat through 
the Jerseys, encumbered as it was with, bagjjage atid 
camp-followers, has been often admired as a fnasterpicce 
of strategy. On the 18 th of June the last of the British 
marched oul of Philadelphia, and the first of the AAi?ricans 
marched in. Am eye-'v^tness among the latter, Joseph 
R^d, thus speaks of what he saw : — “ The enemy eva- 
cuated tljis plbce on Thursday. I came in the same 
evening, an^it €«hibited a new and curious scene; many, 
globmy countenances, but more joyful ones. ^ Shops shut 
“ up, and all in great anxiety and suspense.” ^ By Wash- 
ington’s directions, General Arnold was immediately put 
in command of the city, with strict orc^Ts lo restrain as 
far as possible every kind of persecution, iiisTilt, or abuse. 
Nor was^t long ere the Congress returned from the tovfn 
of York to their former seat. Their prcs^ce in Phila- 
delphia was of itself some secuHty against acts of violence, 
although little or no regard had been sliown to the wi«e ^ 
and magnanimous advice of Wasliington for extending 
equal protection to men of opposite opinions, f 

♦ Debate^n the House^of Commons, Dec. 4. 1778. ^ 

+ Previous to the retreat of the British, Washington had senoflsly 
warned the Congress, that for want of this** (pardon and proftc-* 
tion), “ hundreds, nay, thoifbands of people, and among them many 
“ valuable artisans, with large quantities of goods, will be forced from 
« Philadelphia, who otherwise would willingly remain. . . . .# A 
** proscribing system, or lttws4iawng thf. sa^ effect, when carried to 
“ a great extent, ever appeared to me to be impolitic,** &c. Mr. 
Sparks has refrained from inserting the letter containing these re • 
markable wards^but it may be louna in the colleption of 1795 (voi 
r- p. 283.), the*date being June 2. 1778, 
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While marching through thctTcrseys, the British troops 
w<n’e foyowl*(l an^ harassed by Washington. Nearly all 
liis officers, being consulted/gave advice against bringing 
*them to an engagement ; the Commander-in-chief* never- 
theless determined to attack their rear. He sent forward, 
accordingly, a strong detaelSment under General Charles 
Lee, now feleased from his captivity and an action 
ensued at Monmouth Court House on the 28th of June. 
Lee withdrew from the ground without orders, and, as 
wa^ alleged, withoutT* necessity; and he was closely pur- 
sued by the British; but Washington coming up effec- 
tually put a stop to their advance. So intense was the 
niklsurnn^r he^it, that several men on both sides dropped 
dead without a wound. Both armies sustained a nearly 
eqi^al loss, — between three and four hundred on each 
side, — ffhd both in the evening occupied the same positions 
jis at first; but in the course of th(f night Sjr Henry Clinton 
silently withdrew his men, and pursiied his march. Thus 
on the whole it was a pitched battle ; the advantage, if 
•any, being rather on the side of theJBritish* who had 
ibught only to secure their retreat, ami who nad succeeded 
in that object. The Americans ascribed their disappoint- 
ment to th5 fault of General Lee ; he was tried by a 
Court-Martial, foynd guilty, and by a lenient sentence 
suspended frftm cominand for one year. His chief con- 
sMation and employment in his disgrace appear! to have 
been most viiy^lent railing against Washington. 

The Britisli army being ifow concentrated at New York 
^ajld Rhode island, its principal attention was directed to 
the movements of the Toulon squadron. The equipment 
of that squadron had been actively pressed and nearly 
completed before the French Declaration of the 13th of 
March ; it left port soon afterwards, and early in July 
ap 5 «ired off the coast of America. There* were six 
.frjgates and twelve ships of the line, the commander being 
Count D’Estaing; and there was on board Monsieur 
Gerard, accredited as Ministar to the United States. The 
fb»ce under Lord l^we was veryifor inferior; fewer ships 
and those for the ffiost parf sffialler than D’Estaing’s ; 
besides that they had been long on service, and were in 
ill condition. The first object of D’Estaing had been to 
surprise them in the Delaware; but he arrtvei too late; 
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the British had ali*eady sailed for New York. D’Estaing 
next directed his course to Sandy IJc#)k, hojiing^to force 
the entrance of the harbour ;*but he was dissuaded by the 
advice of some pilots, and, altogether changing his plans, 
st< ercd for Kliode Island, and sailed up the Nfewporf 
river. An attack against die British in that quarter had 
been projected l^etween the new, allies ; the French pro- 
mised to land from their ships 4000 troops, and the. 
Americans actually sent a detacliment of 10,000 unfler 
General ISullivan. The British troftps, only 5000 strqng, 
retired within their lines at Newport. 

At these tidings Lord Howe, whose inteifded successor, 
Admiral Byron, had not as yet arrived, issued forth f»om 
the Hud.son, and sailed in pursuit of D'^^sAatng. The 
two fleets were on the point of engaging when separated 
by a violent storm; there were only conflicts*4)etween 
some single ship.s, in tthich the honour of the British 
Flag was worthily n^aintained. D^Estaing now declared, 
that his fleet was so far damaged by the tempest as to 
compel him to^ put into Boston harbour and relit. In thii^ 
resolution he persisted, although Sullivan, Greene, jind 
other American officers altogether denied the necessity, 
and even transmitted to him a Vritten protdfet against it, 
couched in acrimonious terms. Ceijfain it is that the 
course which D'Estaing pursued qji this Occasion, not 
only forced the Amvicans to relinquish their enterprise 
upon Rhode Island, but roused up ainong^tliem a bitter 
feeling against the French. fTo such an extent was this 
animosity carried, that riots ensued in the streets of Bqs- 
^n between the American seamen and their tiew allies. ^ 

During this time Sir Henry Clinton sent out several 
expeditions in various quarters. At Old Tappan a body 
of American horseman, under Colonel Bailor, were sur- 
prised anS routed, or put to the sword. In Egg Har^ur 
great part of Count Pulasky’s foreign* legion was cu4 tq 
pieces. At Buzzard’* Bay, and on the island called 
Martha’s Vineyard, many American ships were taken or 
destroyed, storehouses burned, andcqptributions of sheep 
and oxen levied. In Ithd^e expecRtions tjie principal 
commander was General Charles Grey, an officer of 
great zeaj and ardour, whom the Americans 8ometime.s 
Burnamed ^Ihe No-flint General,” from his common 
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practice of ordering his men to take the flints out of tlieir 
muskets^ anfi trusigng to their bayonets alone.* After 
some twenty years of furtlier service, the veteran was 
raised, by the favour of his Sovereign, to the peerage, as 
L 9 rd (Srey of Howick, and ^afterwards Earl Grey. His 
son became Prime Minister, and the greatest orator who 
since the d^th of Chatham had appearetl in the House 
of Lords. 

In other parts of the Continent, the intermingling of 
savages in the war, e*t^en though with no authority from 
the chiefs, was producti ve *of dreadful excesses. Thus 
at this time the fair settlement of Wyoming, on the 
jnd under the dominion of Congress, was 
ked and burned, its inhabitants being put 
find little mercy shown either to women or 
children^ The aggressors on this occasion were a troop 
of wild Indians, in conjunction tt^ith some Tory exiles. 
They were headed by Colonel Butler, a partisan com- 
mander of note, and by Joseph Brandt, aphalf Indian in 
birth, a whole Indian in cruelty. Unhappil;j at* Wyoming 
the .soil was claimed both by Conpecticut and Penn- 
sylvania. From this conflict of pretensions, and conse- 
quent laxity'of law, therd had been the freer license for 
rigours against tlp3 loyalists. Few of them in that 
district but Had undergone imprisonment, or exile, or 
confiscation of property ; and thusb were thej^ at last 
provoked to fl^m a savage alliance* and to perpetrate a 
fierce revenge. • 

Another such scene of ruthless havoc, under the same 
leaders, tool? place at Cherry Valley, when an officer 
from Massachusetts, Ichabod Alden, was surprised and 
slain, ^biie Americans vowed vengeance, and they kept 
their word, ^n expedition from Pennsylvania under a 
Colonel Butler, and another expedition from 
Yi^inia, under Colonel Clarke, having accomplished 
most toilsome marches, fell upon several back-settlements 
connected with the Biitish oi» Canadians, compelling the 
allegiance of some, and with sw^sd and fire laying the 
others waste. ^ • • 

Such successes as that at Cbd Tappan were regarded 


Susqueha^a, 
ferociously aac 
to the sword, i 


♦ llamsay*s Hist. vol. ii. p. 94. 
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as mere subordinate objects by Sir Henry Clinton. His 
main purpose at this time wrfs to car^ the ^ar.into the 
Southern States. Hitherto the attempt had been to 
conquer the Colonies from north to south* Might not* 
better success attend the ppposite endeavour of pi;o- 
ceeding from sjuth to north, beginning where the loyal 
party was the strongest, and wlvire the powx^ of defence 
was least? With these views, in which the Cabinet at 
home participated, Sir Henry despatched a body of SSOO 
men by sea to Georgia. Its capita, Savannah, was^ de- 
fended by the American General, Robert Howe, but it 
was quickly carried, and the entire province reduced. 
Great part of the colonists consented to ^ke tiie oath of 
allegiance to the King, and to form rifle-companies in the 
Royal cause. 

Sir Henry liad also received secret instructions from 
his Government to indke a further detachment of 5000 
men to the West I^jidies, tho object being an attack on 
8t. Lucia., Thtese trogps he sent according to his orders. 
Certainly, hqjvev^r, he had good reason for observing at 
tlie isame time to Secretary of State : ^ “ With an 
“ army so much diminished at New York,* nothing im- 
“ portant can be done, especially as it is also wealvcned 

by sending 700 men to Halifax, andfSOO to Bermuda.'** 
Indeed, for many montlis afterwards theiirmy at New 
York c8uld fulfil little more than the duties of a gfir- 
rison. 

Early in November Counf D'Estaing, with the Frencli 
squadron, quitted the port of Boston, and sailed for^ho 
iVest Indies, there to pursue exclusively French objects! 
Deep was the disappointment, and loud the animadversion, 
of the Americans in the northern provinces. »Thcy had 
formed the most sanguine hopes from the French alliance. 
Tltey had found that alliance as yet Jittle better ol^^n a 
name. Moreover, just before the departure of D'Est^ng, 
he had given them another valid reason for displeasure. 
He had issued a proclamation to the people of Canada, 
inviting, though in, guarded tern^ their return tG> tho 
sway of their former®* Sovereign. need scarcely be 
observed that such views were most directly repugnant ' 

* Lord George Germaine, October 8. 1 778. 
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to the terms ot the treaty signed only nine months before*. 
Nor did^it i^jera eisy to be§evc, as is still asserted, that 
^D’Estaing was acting in ntter ignorance of the real in- 
tentions of his Court.* Under such circumstances, the 
conduct of the majority cyp Congress was such as to 
justify, in a most striking maifner, the complaints of tlieir 
incapacity ^hich wo find in Washington^ private letters 
at^this period. They eagerly embraced a project from 
La Fayette for another invasion of Canada, to be con- 
cerned between themSelves and the Court of Versailles ; 
and they sluiMheir e3'^e8 torthc obvious probability, that 
tile King of branco would insist on retaining Canada, if 
cotiqueredby ^fis aid. 

From thi^risk, as from so many others, both before and 
sinqe, ^vas the Congress rescued by the foresight and the 
firmnes^ of Washington. He induced them, though not 
without great difficulty, to postpone, aA least, this fa- 
vourite scheme. Tlius he expostulated with the Presi- 
dent : — France, — acknowledged for ^ome ^time past 
‘‘ the most powerful monarchy in Europe by land, — able 
“ new to dispute the empire of tlje sea with Great**Bri- 
tain, and if joined with Spain, I may say, certainly 
“ superior, — ^ if possessed of New Orleans, on our right, 

“ and of Canada, ron our left, and if seconded by the 
‘‘ numerous tribes oWndians in our rear, from one ex- 
“ Ircmity to the other, — a people sp» friendly tohier, and 
“ whom she k^ows so well how to conciliate, — would, it 
“ is much to be apprehended, have it in her power to give 

law to these States I fancy that I read in the 

countenances of some people on this occasion more thap 

“ the disinterested zeal of allies But upon the 

“ whole, oSir, to waive every other consideration, I do 
“ not like to add to the number of ^our national obliga- 
‘‘ ttfTIfe. I would wish as much as possible to avoid giving 
V a^foreign Power new claims of merit for services per- 

♦ 

* Sec a note to Mr. Sparks’s edition of Wiishington’s Writings, 
p. 113.; and tln^ life of Gouvcmimr Morris, yoI. i. p. 1S9. 
The Proclamation itself ?tppears in "the' Ann. Regist. 1779, p. 355. 
D’Estaing savs to the Canadians : “ ‘To hear the arms of parricides 
“against it” (your mother country) “must bo the completion 
“ td misfortunes.” But was not this rather dangerous ground 
for him to touch upon with his new allies ? 
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formed to tlie United States, and would ask no assist- 
“ ance that is not indispensable.” * ^ » 

The part that Washington took on this occasion did 
not disturb his cordial friendship witli La Fayette. At"* 
this time the latter applied for and obtained periftissiorf 
to go home on leave of absence. Ilis departure was 
delayed for sev&al weeks by a Jjevere illness^ which, a<> 
cording to his own account, had been caused in great 
measure by his excesses in wine.f Nevertheless, he 
able to embark at Boston before Ihe close of the year. 
His reception by his counlyymon was warm, almost 
enthusiastic. On arriving at Court,” sa^s ho, “ I had 
“ the honour to be consulted by all the Ministers, and 
“ what is far better, embraced by all the iSdia^s^” What- 
ever his influence might be from his high connexions, or 
from his General’s rank, it was exerted by him Cct behalf 
of his Arnericfyi friends. He zealously urged the Ca- 
binet to send over t)ie Atlantic both early and effective 
did. » 

In the AVos^ Ir),dies the intended attack on St. Lucia 
was made, and the inland taken by the Knglish. J TJiey , 
likewise took St. Fierre and Miquelon, tV'hile, on the 
other hand, the Marquis dc BouHle, the Frentdi Governor 
of Martinico, made himself master of lj)ominica. 

But the newly kindled war betvv^‘cn France and En- 
gland wils waged iiiijoh nearer homo. The command d)f 
tlie Channel fleet had' been entrusted to Acjmiral Keppcl; 
a choice that did honour both'^to him and to the Ministry, 
since Keppel, as a Member of Parliament, was a zealgus 
opponent of Lord North. Under Keppel •served Sii*^ 
Hugh Palliser, like himself a good officer, but of different 
politics; one of the Lords of the Admiralty, and^jf course 

tj 

^To th^ President of the Congress, November 14. 1778. 
f “ Ayant veillc, bu, ct travaillc beauCbup a Philadclljm*. 

. Fete partout avoc cnipresscment il se fortiflait de vin,*dcf 
“ the et de rhum, mais a Fishkill, huit millea du quartier general, il 
“ fullut ceder a la violence d’unclfnaladie infiammatoirc.” (Menioires 
de ina main, Corresp., vol.4.^p. ^1. cd. IsaiTJ :> 

i A Narrative, by the Hoh. Colin Lindsa^, of the occupation and 
defence of St. Lucia, will be h&nd in the “ Lives of the Lin(l.‘*ays ” 
(vol. iii. pp. 330 — 356.), a most pleasant well-written book, in 
which the pride- of ancestry is made subsen'ient to the diftusion of 
knowledge. 
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a supporter of Government in thft House of Uommona. 
When Kef)pel fir^ arrived at Spithead, he found only six 
ships of the line iready for f ea, but after the French De- 
» claration of the 13th of March, there were the most 
•active preparations in all the ports. The King himself 
Repaired to Portsmouth to fliymate the officers, and held 
a levee onjboardthe Prince George, the^ flag-ship of the 
Admiral. By unwearied exertion the number of ships of 
the line was within a few weeks increased to twenty. 
With this armamen* Keppel sailed from St. Helen’s in 
th8 month of June. It was not long ere he fell in with 
two French frigates sent out to reconnoitre ; the Licorne 
aijd the Belle Poule. In virtue of his full powers the 
AdmiralC^ci(!^pd on attacking them ; thus, in fact, com- 
mencing the war. The Licorne he captured ; the Belle 
Pohle ile drove to shore among the rocks. Next day, 
however, Keppel sailed away fii&m the coast of France 
and retired into Portsmouth. For this sudden, and, as it 
seemed, precipitate retreat he was*grejybly censured by 
the public. As he alleged, in vindication, the papers of 
*tlie Licorne had shown him that anchdrag^ was pr<^>ared 
in l^rest harbour for no less than thftrty-two ships of the 
line — a foree with whiah his own manifestly could not 
cope. It was answered that these papers might be 
fabricated pui^ose tp mislead him ; and that in any 
cj^se he ought not to Rave given orders for retread without 
first calling a Council of War. 

In July th^ Admiral pu| to sea once more. His fleet 
had been reinforced, but was still inferior in numbers to 
%t\Te Frenclif which, under Count D’Orvilliers, had already 
sailed from Brest. The two fleets met off XJshant, whei%, 
on the SJ’th of the month, there ensued an engagement 
of three houra. The result was not decisive, ^veral 
lumped men were killed or wounded, and several skips 
damaged on either side ; and the combatants were se- 
pafated by a squall of wdnd an^ by the approach of 
night. Admiral Keppel ha^both made signals and sent 
or(J|Brs to Sir Hugh J^alliser to p^me up and renew the 
conflict, but Sir Httgli, whose •own ship had suffered 
greatly, could not obey him. €n the night Count D’Or- 
villiers steered back to Brest, and next morning, Admiral 
itcppel, finding pursuit in vain, set sail for i^l 3 ’ 1 tnouth. 
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A nation like tlie ^British, lonj^ familiar with naval 
victory, could ill brook the news of a jitchedibattle, still 
less of an inglorious retreat. ^Ceppel and Palliser* finding 
themselves arraigned, began to cast blame upon each * 
other. Sir Hugh commenced, far from discreetly, by* 
publishing a vindication in 4iSe newspapers — a vindica- 
tion which his thief, when reqjiired by letter, refused 
to confirm. The spark thus kindled was blown by the 
angry breath of partisans ; each eager to claim and 'to 
support the Admiral of his own political opinions. JTo 
sooner had the two Houses ^et again in November, 
than the matter was keenly discussed. It* is a remark- 
able feature of these times that the leading Admirals 
and Generals of the war were also for the* most part 
Members of Parliament. Thus, throughout the winter 
and the spring of 1779, we find imt only Admiral 
Ivoppel and Sir,Hugh ^alliser, but also Lord and Sir 
'^filliam Howe and general Burgoync, able themselves 
to allege their grievances or defend their conduct. In 
some of th^se^cas^s there were Cbmmittees of Inquiry, , 
and examinations of^ witnesses, but in none any clear*or 
])o.sitive Parliamentary result. These altercations, in 
their full details, could not fail to interest, Ifocause they 
inflamed, the party-spirit of the day ; )^ut a slight sketch 
of them may well suffice for the ii^ori#atioii fif a later age. 

Sir Hug'll Palliser i>ow brought forward charges against 
Keppel for misconduct and incapacity jp the recent 
action. Upon these the AdUniralty ordered a Court- 
Martial. But as Keppel was now in an ill state of health, 
an Act of Parliament was proposed by the Opposition, * 
and allowed to pass by the Ministry, enabling the Court- 
Martial, contrary to the common rule of the setvice, to 
meet on shore. It did meet accordingly al Portsmouth. 
1'hefe Keppel was seen attended by many of his j/ifn- 
cipal Opposition friends, as their Royal Highnesses V>f« 
Gloucester and of Cumberland, the Duke of Richmond 
and the Marquis of Rockingham, Fox and Burke, and 
tw-o young men, as yet iniknown to fame, nor yet in Par- 
liament, Sheridan and ®8kine. It ^as an anxious time 
for all concerned. After thirty-two days’ sitting, the 
Court camje tO an unanimous decision that the charge® 
were malicifds and ill founded, and that Keppel, far 

VOL. VT. % S * 
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from having sullied the honour of \he service, '^had acted 
in all resp^KJts ast^became a judicious, brave, and expe- 
rienced* officer. liy this tftne the tide of public feeling 
•was running strongly in his favour. Gibbon writes as 
•follovifs, in London, on the expected news of the acquittal : 
— “ In ajiight or ^-wo we shilhbe in a blaze of illumination 
“ from the«eal of riaval^heroes, land pattiots, and tallow- 
chandlers ; the last are not the least sincere.” * The 
erfthusiasm rose even higher than Gibbon had foreseen. 
For two successive •nights were the cities of London 
and Westminster illuminated at the tidings of KeppeFs 
triumph, whtlst a lawless mob deemed they did him 
honour in breaking open the house of Sir Hugh Palliser, 
destroyiii^cits^' furniture, and burning Sir Hugh himself 
in effigy. The houses of Lord North and Lord George 
Germaine were likewise assailed, and their windows 
broken ; and at the Admiralty tfee iron gates were forced 
from their hinges. ^ 

The popular excitement was revived a few days after- 
^ wards, when Keppel was presented with th^ freedom of 
tli^ City, and went to dine with the Comftion Couijicil at 
the London 'Tavern. At Charing Cross the mob insisted 
on taking the horses from his’carriage and drawing him 
onwards by thoir^ own strength. His coachman at the 
same time fc«ind it ^lecossary to relinquish the box ; “ in 
favour,” says a contemporary, a niimben of Jack 
“ Tars, who ^vanned about the carriage like bees round 
“ a hive.” t Nor can it be said that this revulsion of 
f(ipling in behalf of the Admiral was confined to the 
•capital ahffie. In the country villages “The Admiral 
“ Keppel ” became a favourite sign ; held equal, at the 
least, to^lie effigy of other Admirals, who, unlike Keppel, 
had had the Opportunity of gaining some great victory, 
aii^doing their country some signal service. • 

, Jn both Houses of Parliament a vote of thanks to the 
acquitted Admiral was moved and carried, with only one 
dissentient voice ; this came from Mr. Strutt, a gentleman 
ofsKssex, grand%tl^r of the 4^esent Lord Rayleigh. 
•• • 

* IjCtter to Holroyd, February 6. 1779. 

• f Town and Country Magazine for 1779, as quoted in Keppefs 
liiie, vol. ii. p. 209. ed. 1S42 • * * 
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Sir Hugh Palliscr felt keenly the reflection implied 
against himself by the rec^it decisfcn of^tha Court 
Martial, as well as by the votes of Parliament. M'ith 
high spirit he resigned, not only his employments, 
amounting to 4000/. a yeai> hire also his seat in tlu^ 
House of Comnyns, and demanded a Court-Martial on 
himself. This new Court-Martial eontinueef to sit for 
three and twenty days. At last they declared that tjte 
behaviour of Palliscr had been in many respects oxetn- 
fdary and meritorious. They coulS not help thinking 
it was incumbent on him to •have made ^^nown to the 
Commander-in-chief the disabled state of bis own slii)», 
but on no other point did they consider hirn cfcargealJlc 
wdth misconduct, and therefore ni>on the whcfle they ac- 
quitted him. But this acquittal did not at first by any 
means appease the rancour of the multitude.* 

The Ministers, thou^i not perfectly satisfied with 
Keppcl, had no intension of withdrawing him from tlic 
command of the Channel fleet. But Keppel had conceived 
the utmost resgntment against them. lie had by nature 
a hai%hty temper, ov, according to the fine ijnage whtch 
Burke applies to him, “it^was a wild-stoclj of pride." 
He wrote a letter to the King, critrealing that he might 
not be expected to go again to sea uncJtT i^cn who had 
treated him with so glaring an*injRslice.” He also, as 
lie tells us, took grcfSt umbrage at the expressions of a 
subsequent letter from the Board of Admimlty, although 
in that letter, as published, and as now before me, it is 
not easy to discover a .single word or thought to gi^c 
offence. Under the influence of feelings whicii, with all 
respect to him, we may consider overstrained, he invited 
and received directions to strike his flag ; Jhus tleerning 
himself justified in leiPving the active service of his coun- 
try at a time when it greatly needed mga like him. f 

* 

♦ An accomplished contemporary, on reviewing these transactions 
many years afterwards, observes c# Sir Hugh Palliscr : “ Perliaps no 
“ man was ever more cruelly 'used by the ]iublic, through a viruHut 
“ party-spirit.” (I-<ord Sheflfeld, note to ftibhon's l^scellaneotiA 
Works, vol. ii. p. 228 .) • 

t The Life of Admiral, afterwards Viscount, Keppel, has betjn 
written by liis kjiismun, the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Keppel, wit!! 
care and perspiCiiiry, but not witlnmt strong party and family bia*. 
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Not tnerely Admirals and Captains took part in these 
discussions.^ Thet attack gainst Lord Sandwich was 
^headed by Fox in the House of Commons. In his 
speeches he proceeded W the most violent extremes. The 
'First *Lord of the Ad®ralJ;y, cried he, has driven from 
the service both Admiral Kefpel and Lord Howe ; he is 
jt worse traftor to his country than even eilack the Painter I 
Fox even went the length of moving, in express terms, 
that Lord Sandwich might be dismissed from His Ma- 
jesty’s presence and Souncils for ever ; and Lord Bristol 
renewed that potion in the* House of Peers. Lord Sand- 
wich found it ncceSsary to remind liis accusers that 
though 1^. ws^s solely responsible for the equipment, he 
was not solbly, but jointly, responsible for the employ- 
ment, of the naval force, which was decided in the 
Cabinet, and finally sanctioned by the King. Tiie motions 
against him might be, and thej^^were^ rejected by large 
majorities ; still, however, the injrectives of the Op- 
position leaders could not fail tQ make* a gradual im- 
• pression on the public. Several officets o£ rank, besides 
Lord KepjKjJ, declared that they wquld not serve tinder 
the present Ministers. Nor were such feelings of dis- 
satisfaction confined to*the fiighest class. Before the 
close of the Sessioi symptoms, though happily suppressed, 
of mutiny haS appc«*ed on board the fleet in the Channel. 
• vSymptoms of insubordination, tkougli fronf another 
<*,ause, showed themselves in Scotland also. Kiots took 
])lace both at Edinburgh aiffi at Glasgow in January and 
^ February of this year, against the Roman Catholics, real 
or reputed. Their houses were assailed, their furnitiy'e 
broken, their lives threatened, their persons insulted. 
At EdiAbur^i the popular indignation was more es- 

F^the Letter to thO King, in March, 1779, as derived from Lord 
^St^ Vincent’s MSS., see vol. ii. p. 22 L, and for the Letter from the 
Board of Admiralty, p. 227. Keppol wfts, beyond all doubt, a good 
officer and a highly honourable ^an, yet perhaps Ids fame witli 
polkerity will mainly ration the sister tats of painting and poetry — 
on those two most nobll portraits by Reynolds, the one inherited by 
Earl i^tzwilliam. the other purchaftid at Christie’s for 500/. by the 
late Sir Bobcit Peel ~ and on tha<t description of his character, rich 
\Vith all the hues of imagery, and suggested by th^ fonmer of those 
very pidurcs, in Burke s “ Letter to a Noble Lord.*^ • 
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pecially directed by hand-bills against what was termed 
‘‘that Pillar of Popery** — agnew-buirf hous#, na#nely, in 
Leith Wynd, containing a room for Roman Catholic, 
worship. The house was accor^ngly set on fire, a,pd the; 
inhabitants scarce escaped mth their lives. In some of 
these cases the^ magistrates are accused of culpable re- 
missness, as though their own sympathies frere rather 
with the perpetratoi's than with the victims of tbe JVo 
Popery outrages. Soon afterwards, in the House of Com- 
mons, Wilkes inquired of the Lord Advocate, Heiiry 
Dundas, what had become oi^ his promisejJ. Bill for tlif‘ 
relief of the Roman Catholics north of Tweed. Dundas 
answered frankly and fairly that he had ^rop|)ed it%r 
the present at the request of the Roman Catfiolics them • 
selves, who dreaded that it might become the handle of 
further persecution. Concessions like these to* unrea- 
sonable clamouifmay be needful from the temper of the 
times, but even then they leave no party satisfied, and 
far from quenching tJicy only add fuel to the fiame. 
Throughout i>cot4and the Protestant Association ami* 
Corresponding Committees gained strength and ceftdi- 
dence ; and they elected fi^r their President Jjord George* 
Gordon. Henceforth, then, tlie silly ravings of that 
young nobleman in the House of (^ommon^ became im- 
portant on account of the tens of tHbusands of followers 
who, as ne boasted,**were ready at his call. One ol‘ iTis 
favourite topics was to declarj, or to insinuate, that King 
George the Third was at heart a Papist! By his ex- 
ertions a Protestant Association, with Coj^rospondhig; 
Oommittees, was formed in England also, and of these, 
as of the Scottish, Lord George was chosen President. 
Great evils might be expected, and next ;|^ear did ensue, 
from so Jturbulent K body joined to so weak a head. 
Looking then to this outbreak of fanaticism, botl^n 
Scotland and in England — beholding, likewise, the riiSng 
commercial discontents among the Irish, and the germ of 
their Volunteer Associatioffs — it might be said at this 
juncture that there wrfl^no single jfrjfvinee of the Brftish 
empire, far or near, whicl^did not afford just ground for^ 
most grave anxiety. 

Early in ^he year the Government Endeavoured l-o 
strengthen Ttsclf by the accession of wha#had been Lord 
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C’hatham’fl party; Lord North himscdf to retire. An 
overture \v%s matte by Lo 4 -d Weyinoiilh and the Chan- 
^ ecllor to the Duke of G rafton, Lord Shelburne, and Lord 
Camden. They answered in writing on the 3rd of Feb- 
'rjiary* that it was impossible for them to come into office 
unless the Marquis of Rockingham apd the Duke of 
Richmond Verc first consulted. Upon this they heard 
nothing further from the Ministers. The Duke of Grafton 
acfds in his IMemoirs : — This circumstance cemented 
Uic Opposition intfc a more solid body, and furnished 
the means, Jihat Lord Cjwnden and I improved, by per-. 
“ suading Lord Shelburne not to contest with Lord 
“ Rock in|rhan 4 . the Treasury, in case a new administration 
“ was to bd formed. Lord Sliclburne yielded the point 
“ \Yith a better grace than I had expected.” 

In another respect, however, the Government did gain 
strength by the groat ascendanc^ whichHheir new Chan- 
cellor, Lord Thurlow, had almost from the first acquired 
in the House of Peers. Few of their Lbrdslyps at that 
• time could cope with that most vigorous ii\tellect, or con- 
front that j^wful frown. An ill-judged attempt b^ the 
Duke of Riciimond to subvert his influence served, on the 
contrary, to* establish and confirm it. The Duke took 
occasion to taunt Vim with the lowness of his birth, upon 
which Lord ^rhurl(ir.v, With admirable good sense and 
spirit, burst forth as follows : — am amazed at the 
“ attack tlie Jloble Duke has made on roe. Yes, my 
“ Lords,” here he raised hif voice to its loudest tones, “I 
“cm amazed at his Grace’s speech. The Noble Duke 
“ cannot look before him, behind him, or on either side of 
“ him, without seeing some Noble Peer who owes his seat 
** in this*Housc to successful exertions in the profession 
“ to which I belong. Docs he feel tht^ it is as 
“4fynourable to qwe it to these as to being the accident 
.“ ^f an accident ? To all these Noble Lords the language 
“ of the Noble Duke is as applicable and as insulting as 
“ it is to myself. Put I do ril>t fear to meet it single and 
“ ittone. No one v^iH^rjites the Peerage* more than I do ; 
“ but, my Lords, 1 must say^that the Peerage solicited 
“ me, not I the Peerage. Nay, more I can say, and will 
*^say, that, — ^is a Peer of Parliament, — js Speaker of 
this Right HtDnourable House, — as Keeper 'of the Great 
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“ Seal, — as Guardian of His Majesty’s conscience, — as 
Lord High Chancellor of England, -A nay, %vea in that 
** character alone in which the Noble Duke would think, 
“ it an affront to be considered, as a man, — I am at thiij 
“ moment as respectable, — I beg leave to add, I*am at 
“ this moment b§ much resflected, — as the proudest Peer 
“ I now look down upon ! ** AlMhis time th5 Chancellor 
fixed full upon the Duke the look of Jove when, he 
grasped the thunder. Mr. Charles Butler, who was an 
ear and eye witness to this speech, (feclares, that its effect 
•was prodigious; investing, aa^it did, Lord^'liurlow with 
a character of manly independence, it made him for a 
long time $o come paramount among the P|jers,^nd tothe 
last a favourite with the people.* * 

Before the close of the Session another Foreign Pewer 
had joined the league against us. This was SpaSi. For 
many months <!ie most active preparations had been 
making in her^ports and arsenals. For many months 
King Geoige had foreseen, that in all probability a de- 
claration of war •would follow in the spring, f Still, • 
however, the Spanish ambassador, at St., James’s, •the • 
Marquis d’ Almodovar, coi\^inued friendly in his language. 
He declared, that the most earnest wish of his I^yal 
master was not only to remain at pence Ijjmself, but to 
promote j)eace among others. Witlf this view he offered 
Iiis mediation to botn his good brothers of France and*of 
England, now unhappily est] 5 p,nged. The* answer of the 
British Government was clear and simple. Let France 
withdraw all assistance from America, anj^ the K%ig 
Tfould be ready 1o re-establish amity. On the other hand, 
the French insisted that Great Britain should acknow- 
ledge the independence of their new American Allies, To 
reconcile* such jarriflg pretensions seemed no easy task. 
As an accommodating expedient, the King of Spain JJfo- 
posed a truce of twenty-five or thirty years, or foAa» 

♦ Writing from recollection, by a slip of the pen, Mr. Butler 
appears to have confounded jfhe Dukes of fSjjjafton and of BichrA>nd, 
both equally sprung from Charles the Second, or, in Thurlow’s 
phrase, “ the accident of an accident.” Compare the Reminiscences,**" 
vol. i. p. 180., with the Pari Hist., vol. acx. p. 5|2., the date of the 
speech being Jane 14. 1779. ■ 

t Letter to Lord North, October 18. 1778. 

^ 8 4 
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indefinite term, during which a peace might be negotiated. 
This pi;p{) 0 !lal, as plainly ^advantageous to us, we de- 
clined. An exchange of notes upon the subject was kept 
nip through the winter, but led to no result. By that 
tyno the naval and military preparations of the Spaniards 
were completed. Then the Marquis d’ Almodovar, to his 
own surprise, received some new instruStions, in pursu- 
ance of which he quitted London without taking leave ; 
first however, on the 16th of June delivering to Lord 
AVqymouth a state-pftper, amounting to a declaration of 
War. The King directed* that copies of this Declara-^ 
tion should be laid before both Houses, stating, at the 
sailie tim(^ in l^is Royal Message, that he firmlj relied on 
the zeal antf public spirit of his Parliament. 

It was felt, however, by the principal politicians beyond 
tlie Ch&nnel, that there was something glaringly and 
manifestly false, nay, even almo^ ludiewDus, in the pre- 
tended zeal of two despotic Monarchies for the new-born 
liberty of the American Republic. Ot^ier fliotives to 
justify their conduct against England must;, be found or 
I framed. Accordingly, there was published at Mkdrid 
another and longer Manifesto, containing an elaborate 
statement of* the grievances of Spain during the last few 
years, as violations of her territory in the Bay of Hon- 
duras, and various iitsults or interruptions to her trade. 
AId Paris a similar Manifesto of wrings on the part of 
Prance was pud^ forth at nearly the same time. The last 
of these documents drew ff’om the British Ministry an 
anawer, not, indeed, official, but showing, with cogent 
reasons anT in eloquent language, the ill-faith upon tl^ 
other side; for this “Justifying Memorial,” as it was 
termed, lAie pen of Gibbon was employed. 

. With this league of Foreign Powers against ys, — with 
pilots of invasion loudly vaunted and near impending, 

^ — It became needful to provide most vigorous measures 
for defence. It cannot be said that the Ministers, ob- 
structed as they were by ^litical opponents, showed 
thehiselves wanting ki their dutf 'at this crisis. They 
^ proposed and passed (though nqt without some curtailment 
ill the Lords *)^an Act for augmenting the Militia. They 

* On this occa^on of the Peers’ amendments, Lof(t iTorth said in 
the Commons ; “'He wished most heartily the jfhole Bill had bceo 
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had in reldiness another and still more stringent measure, 
— to suspend for six exemjj^ions irom^impress- 

ment into the Royal Navy; or, in fact, to give the 
Government during that period the power, at their dis- 
cretion, to man the fleet eveij from classes heretofcfre hel?l 
free, as apprentices or fi^iermen.* This extraordinary 
measure, called* for by the exigencies of tlift times, was 
brought forward in a no less extraordinary manner. On 
the night of the 23rd of June, at twenty minutes past 
twelve o’clock, and as the House of Commons was o^^ the 
^ point of adjourning, Wedderburn, now Attorney-General, 
rose in his place, and, without any previous notice, moved 
for leave to bring in this Bill, with a retrospective ciect 
from the 17th. While explaining its provisions he did 
not attempt to disguise its arbitrary character. Ile^ de- 
fended it on the ground of necessity, urging tlmt, when 
the invasion ofi our sllbres was threatened by perfidious 
foies, it behoved us to remove all legal impediments in the 
way of cabling every njan to the aid of the State, — to hold 
out encouragement to the willing, and to compel the reluc» 
tantfto join in the defence. He stated, that^there wese at# 
Portsmouth six or eight ships of the line ready for sea, 
but lying useless for want of sailors; and tlfat they could 
not be manned if the power of impre,§sment continued to 
be clogged with common-law and srfatutalflo restrictors. 
Wilf/ou, then,” li#askcd, ‘‘ continue these impediments ? 
Will you submit to an inferiority at sgii, — allow your 
** men -of- war to rot in yoift* harbours, — and trust tin* 
existence of this country to the fate of a battle on sh«|i*e? 
So confident does the Government feel in flte co-openf- 
“ tion of Parliament on this occasion, that Ido not scruple 
to tell you, that the unrestricted impressment which 
“this Bill is to authorise has already Begun, — that 1 
“ make ftiis motion at this late hour witlmut notic^ir 
“ the purpose of rendering the measure effectual, 

“ preventing any from evading it;—— and that I hope, by 

“ suffered to stand j as it^bad not, he n^nst take the rom^ianl ftn<l 
“ pick up even the crumbs which fell firor# their Lordships' table.” 
Por this phrose he was keenlywpbraided by Sir Georjye Yonge, wli 
called it an “ abject humiliation.” Pari. Hist., v(|. xx. p. 1016. 

* Act Geo. Ill c. 73. The whole Act o^of three clauses, 
fl853.) 
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the suspension of Standiiig Orders* it may to-i^orrow be 
“carried throughfcll its s^sges” Sir George Savile, 
jind the other Members of the Opposition who happened 
to be present, though taken by surprise, raised every 
AifHcufty, and offered every^ obstruction in their power. 
“ It is reducing this House,” (^-ied Sir George, “to act as 
“ so many iifidnight conspirators, . . . cohiing like hired 
“ ruffians with poniards under their cloaks ! Methinks I 
“ hear the heart-felt shrieks of the miserable wife, or of 
“ aged and helpless parent, entreating the midnight 
“ ruffians not to drag from |.hem a tender husband, or a 
dutiful and fieloved son ! ” Nevertheless, at one o’clock 
tha< nigh^the^lili was brought in, and read a first and 
second time? On the morrow it was sent to the Lords, 
wheye, however, it gave rise to keen debates, and it did 
not reeffive the Royal Assent until the last day of the 
Session.* •• • 

The Parliament was prorogued qn the 3rd of July, 
but there was not the smallest slagkeuin^ of the warlike 
preparations. On the 9th was issued^ a Ijoyal Procla- 
»inattonchargyig all officers, civil or military, in the ewent 
of an invasion, to cause all horses, cattle, and provisions, 
to be driven From the coaSts. A boom was drawn across 
the entrance of Pl^^mouth Harbour. A sufficient force 
lined the battAies of«Portsmouth. It was alleged by the 
patty out of power that these equipments borh signal 
jiiarks of hun^and confusion. It was said that at Ply- 
mouth there was no adequate supply of powder — that 
the»balls did not fit the guns — that there were no hand- 
spikes or dflier small stores — that even flints for th^j 
muskets were wanting. But most of these charges were 
siren uousl^r denied on the part of Government ; and it is 
difficult to disc6ver the real truth amidst the conflict of 
resfictable authorities. Thus we may observe Ae Duke 
o£ Richmond declare, in his place in Parliament, that he 
had himself gone down to examine iPly mouth. There he 

% 

♦ iiord Campbeirs of the Ch^cellors, vol. vi. p. 127. 

(though in error as to th^dates), and Part. Hist., vol. xx. p. 962. In 
*lh6 debate upon cliis Bill in the Foers^r^>rd Sandwich stated : ** The 
number of our se|men ut present is 81,000, which, considering that 
“ \fe lost 18,000 J’ the seamen employed last war, by sot haviiig 
America, is sureJ| a veiy considerable number.” * • 
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owned that he had found collected nearly 5000 of land- 
forces ; but no more than tiiirty-six^or thS'ty-eight in- 
valids, as artillery-men, to mount the batteries and work# 
two hundred guns. No sooner had the Duke sat dowij 
than the First Lord of the Admiralty rose, and with equal 
positiveness staged that at1;hc time and place which his 
Grace had specified there had been upwards^of 500 sea- 
men on shore, well acquainted with the use of artill^y, 
and quite ready to serve it if required. 

A¥ith the land-forces, it appears fo have been less wisy 
to find fault. A large encampment had s^me time since 
been formed on Cox Heath, in front of Maidstone, com- 
prising bodies of Militia, drawn from ¥iaii;;> counfSes. 
There, for instance, stood arrayed the Suffolk Militia, 
with the Duke of Grafton at their head. It might be« ob- 
jected to these men, that they had little discipline and no 
experience. Bttt beyond all question they were resolutt*. 
and eager; and had*the enemy landed, would have done 
their duty. Tlirougl> all the southern counties there 
arose a military sfiirit. It was shown, not merely in set* 
speeches or on solemn occasions, but in the common find 
often ludicrous use of niili|ary phrases. As some evidence 
and token of that fact, let us not disdain even the jests of 
the play-wrights. Thus, in one small pigee, to whicli 
the Camp at Cox Heath gave hotlf subject and title, 1 
find “Sir Harry BefRquet” complain; — “As I travell?d 
“ down, the fellows at the turnpikes ^demanded the 
“ counter-sign of my servants, instead of the tickets ! 

“ Then, when I got to Maidstone, I found the yery waiters 
“•had got a smattering of tactics ; for inquiring what I 
“ could have for dinner, a drill-waiter, after reviewing 
“ his bill of fare with the air of a Field ^MarSial, pro- 
“ posed qip advancedfparty of soup and bouilli, to be fol- 
“ lowed by the main body of ham and chickens, fiankerflS^ 

“ a fricassee, and with a corps-de-reserve of sweetmeat^l^’t 

• 

• Debate in the Lords on tW Address, November 25. 1779. In 
corroboration of Lord Sandwich, see also Iha speech next day iifth? 
Commons of Admiral Lord Shuldham, who^ad commanded at 
mouth at the time in question* • ^ 

t The Camp, act ii. scene 3. This Play, thouf?! a mere trifle, or 
in the French phrase, a piec^ de rirronstauce^ camefeom nole^ a p?n 
than Sheridan^. f 
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Neither in this passage, nor in any other of my history, 
do I oifer afty apolrogy for inserting details, even the most 
rtrivial, if they portray the feelings, the temper, or the 
planners of the time,^^ But a more solid proof of the 
public spirit at this jimctuepe is afforded by the state of 
public credit. It appears llmt, in tffis^ month of July, 
when so lar^e a force was ranged on the opposite shores — 
wljen an invasion of our own was every day expected — 
the funds were never more than one per cent, below 
th«r rate in the efanuary preceding.* Both private 
gentlemen an^l public bodies (foremost among the latter 
the Fast India Company) entered into large subscriptions 
fof raisinf; tr<iops, giving bounties to seamen, or equip- 
]>ing privateers. It was acknowledged by the Opposition 
tliat the Militia then in arms did not fall short of 50,000, 
and that the regular troops of vjirious kinds within the 
kingdom were almost as many, f * With Vruth might one 
of the Ministers declare that the* spirit of the nation 
“ does not shrink from the increase of* its difficulties.” 
' With equal truth might he say that ^Uha King’s mag- 
“ rtanimity i^ not to be shaken by the nearness of danger.”J 
His Majesty^ had determined, if the French should land, 
to put* himself at the head of his armed subjects, ani- 
mating them Jby hJs exertions and example. 

On the other side^the preparations for attack Jiiad been 
made upon a formidable scale. ThcTFrench finances, till 
now on the ve!^ge of bankruptcy, had been brought to a 
more flourishing or, at least, more promising condition, 
jiiftcc M. If^J^ckcr, a rich and able banker from Geneva, 
had been named their Director-General. A French army, 
amounting probably to near 50,000 men, had been 
marched^ tow yds the Channel ports from Havre to St. 
Malo. Their advanced division wa’fe command^td by the 
CffJknt de Rochambeau, and their main body by the Ma- 
Te^bhal de Broglie; and their project for a landing 

* The lowest price of the thre^ per cent. Consols, in January, 
\173%, was 60J; the le'vutst price in J<ily, 1779, was saL Ann. 
K^giSt., p. 250. Oil tht 20th of AuguSi;, Keppel writes to Bocking- 
^hai»: “Would your Lordship belieVe it ? the Stocks are something 
^ lietter to-day ! *k 

Speech of tie Duke of Bichmond in the House of lords, 
November 25. 17f 9. * 

f Lord George Germaine to Sir Heiiiy Clintim, August 28. 1779. 
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pointed tS our southern shores. Having left the port of 
Brest, the French fleet, un^er D’Or^illieri, eflected a 
junction with the Spanish; the whole force, thus com- 
bined, amounting to no less than sixty-six sail of the line,* 
with a train of frigates and. small ships. Never? sincd 
the days of the Apxiada, Ima so great a fleet of foemen 
rode the Britislf Channel. Agf^nst these skty-six sail 
of the line, Sir Charles Hardy, the successor in command 
to Keppel, had not, with every exertion, been able* to 
bring together more than thirty-e^ght. He could jiot 
prevent the enemy from insulting the British coast, nor 
from pursuing him, first near the Scilly lilcs, and then 
towards the straits of the Channel. Nevertheless^he 
appears to have disposed his inferior numberi to the best 
advantage. He lost only one ship, the Ardent, and that 
by the error of her captain, who ventured out -too far, 
mistaking the liostile flfeet for our own. Sir Charles 
having drawn the .enemy from before Plymouth, suc- 
ceeded likcwise*in covering Spithead ; and being also, in 
some measurg, fayoured by the easterly wind, he gained, 
that •greatest of all^ objects in defensive warfare — time. . 
Both the French and Spaflish ships had been too hastily 
equipped, and were not Seaworthy. *It was after- 

wards declared by Lord North, in the youse of Commons, 
that had Sir Charles Hardy know* then%s well as he 
did aftefwards the internal state of their fleet, he wou4d 
liave wished and earnestly sought an enj^agement, not- 
withstanding his own inferidi-ity of force. 

Meanwhile there had arisen a violent dissension J)e- 
Ijveen the two allied Admirals. The SpanVifrd wished? 
without delay, to land the invading army on the British 
shores ; — the Frenchman thought it necessary, in the 
first place, to attacks and defeat the Britisil fleet. In the 
defectiv? state of their own ships, the approaching 
noctial gales were dreaded ; and a malignant disteny^ey 
had broken out among th^ crews. Under these circum- 
stances the Spanish commander declared, in a peremptory 
tone, to the French, tkat it had beaome necessary fonhim 
to relinquish the present enterpris?, and return to the 
ports of his own country. ♦ D’Orvilliers had no choice 

• Statement of Count Florida Blanca, as citedpu Coxe's Kingf of 
Spain, vol. v 2ry, See also in ray Appendix to|his volume, an ex- 
tract from the MS.i^Iemoir8 of the Duke of Grafton. 
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but to follow that example. He brought back/therefore, 
his own fleef into tBrest, \^|iere, mortified at his recent 
failure, he resigned the command, and afterwards, it is 
'said, withdrew for the remainder of his life into a convent.* 
Thus for the time did all danger of invasion pass away 
Thus, when the House of Commons met again, might the 
Prime Minister of Engljind describe as fbllows, not un- 
aptly, the proceedings of our enemies in the last cam- 
paign : — “ They had fitted out a formidable fleet, they 

aypeared upon our ^coasts, they talked big, threatened 
“ a great deal, did nothing,^, and retired. Their immense 
‘‘ armaments fvere paraded to no purpose, and their mil- 
“ lions spent in vain.” 

At this flying time, the English commander, Sir Charles 
Hardy — a good and gallant seaman, though a little past 
his prime, — appears to have performed his duty well. It 
is painful to contrast his conduct wit^i that of other 
Admirals, not less personally brave, |)ut who deemed that 
they fulfilled a superior obligation or an unavoidable 
necessity by seceding from service, and remaining on 
rShojce — there to do nothing, except indeed to cavil* and 
find fault with whatever was done by others. Through 
tlio month cf July we find Keppel, from his park of 
Bagshot, in his letters to Lord Rockingham, inveigh 
against “ want of ^ipacity in the chief commander,” 
namely, his successor. Sir Charles Hardy ; and* observe 
that, “perhaps at this moment it (the British fleet) is 
‘‘ bungling into action.” f <Was Lord North — if I may 
(ju^e him once again — was Lord Nortli, 1 ask, far wrong 
V/hen he "Compared Keppel himself to a gallant first-ra\e 
ship of war with all its sails set and streamers flying, but 
KeppeFs (party friends to barnacles that cluster beneath 
it, and that cl6g its progress ? Better, surely, at such a 
i^yisis, even to “ bungle into action ” than to kbcp aloof 
from it! 

• ft. 


♦ Amcdec Renee, Continuation Sismondi (p. 122. ed. 1844). 
a wiyk that cannot, howler, be commended for accuracy. What 
will au English reader suy to the following yhet f — “ II faut se rap- 
peller que notre abaissement a nous., etait le but de la politique de 
*• Chatham. , II fiut se rappeller qu’il avait sign6 contre nous la 


“ terrible paix dcfeTCS !” 

+ Life of Lord ifcppcl, vol. ii. p. 


245. ed. 1842. 
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The iiriult to the British coast by tlie combined fleet? 
of France and Spain was less^jgalling the national pride 
than some much smaller transactions in the Nortfi. Paul 
Jones — in his birth a Scotchman, in his feelings a bitter 
enemy to his native land, in his career and conduct ‘a mere 
adventurer, but no doubt »‘bold and hardy seaman — held 
at this period % commission in. the Amerifnan service. 
With his squadron of three ships and one armed brigan- 
tine, off the coast of Yorkshire, he attacked our Baiti(! 
fleet, convoyed by Captain Pearson in the Serapis, ^nd 
Captain Piercy in the Scarborough. Botli these ships he 
took, after a most desperate engagement ; aVid though his 
own principal vessel, tlic Bonhomme Richard, which bad 
been supplied by France, was so far damaged hi^the action 
that it sank two days afterwards, yet he carried his prize's 
safe into the ports of Holland. Paul Jones, with his 
remaining shipsi, ncxt''vippcared in the Frith of Forth. 
Sir Walter Scott, thgn still a boy, was at Edinburgh on 
this occasion, a«id has vividly described the humiliation 
felt by the*better spirits that the capital of Scotland should 
be threateneef by what seemed to be three trifling sloops 
or brigs, scarce fit to have sacked a fishing village. Bui 
Edinburgh w^as not devoid of bravo men to resist as well 
as feel. There chanced to be at hand Alexander Stuart 
of Invernahylc, one of the Stuarts^oi Aj/pin, a veteran 
who, according to ^leir phrase, had been “ out' in the; 

Forty Five,” and who now exulted in the prospect, as 
he said himself, “of drawwg his claymore once again 
“ before he died.” lie offered to the magistrates^ if 
broadswords and dirks could be obtained, to fliM as man/ 
Highlanders among the lower clas.ses as w^ould suffice to 
defend the town. The magistrates deliberated,rbut came 
to no decision on hi^ scheme. As is adde<i by Sir WalU'i* 
Scott : ‘•A steady and powerful west wind settled^ tlif 
“ matter by sweeping Paul Jones and his vessels oiU of 
“ the Frith of Forth.”Jf» 

The war between the Qreat Powers now at issue was 
waged in various qua^rters of the globe. Earlier in^the 
• J 

♦ See the Historical Introduction to Waverliy, g, 102. revised 
ed. 1829. ,But two of Jones's ships were largi: than Scott sup- 
posed. # I 
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year an ill-concerted attack of the French upoli the Isle 
of Jers<^ waf easiW repclle^ aAd only exposed to ridicule 
the swelling name of its projectq^r — a Prince or Count de 
IN^assau-Siegen. Further south the Spaniards lost no time 
iti commencing, first, the blockade, and afterwards the 
siege of Gibraltar. On the^caast of Africa the Frencli 
took Senega^, but lost Goree. In the Wept Indies Count 
d^Estaing availed himself of the departure of his antago- 
nisf, Admiral Byron, who )iad sailed to escort our fleet of 
merchant-men to a cartain distance on their homeward 
course. In his absence d’Estaing succeeded in reducing 
both St. Vincdlit and Granada. The return of Byron was 
delayed for some time by adverse winds and currents: 
when he Ack afSpear once more, he endeavoured to bring 
the French commander to a close and decisive action. 
This, however, by means of a timely retreat at nijlit, 
<rEstaing was enabled to avoid. •His ne^^t object was, in 
concert with the Americans, to wrest from us our recent 
conquest of Savannah. In the month# of September, 
accordingly, lie appeared off that* place wdth* his fleet, 
^whijo General Lincoln brought him Som^hind fojrces. 
They attemjffed to storm the townj attacking in two 
columns ; but the Britiali tr(K)ps, headed by General 
Prevost, made a valiant defence, and beat back the as- 
sailants. Up<«i thiSj,tlie, French fleet separated, a part 
st^Ting again to the West Indies, wli^ D'Estaing himself 
returned to bis native shores. many charactoi’s more 
worthless appeal on the pag»of history. Charles Hector, 
Co)^nt d’Estaing, began his career by breaking his parole, 
when a ppisoner of war, to the English at Madras. 
Suitably, at least, Count d’Estaing closed his career wdtfi 
foul caluijanics against his suffering Queen, the ill-fated 
Marie Antoingtte — calumnies that^ yet did not sav(* 
as he liad hoped, from partaking the saHie guil- 
Iptis^. • 

‘*^he campaign of 1779,” says a tijp.DS- Atlantic historian, 
“ is remarkable for the feeble exertions of the Ame- 
“ ri#ans.” * The saij^e, thou^ Perhaps with a clearer 
reason for it, inigltt be said o<‘ the English in that 
*l*ountry. And first as to the Southern states In these 


Hninsay, Hist., vol. ii. p, 124. 
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many loy#lists came forth, and enrolled themselves in 
arms for the service of the Or^^n. TIjb war |\"as carried 
by them and by the Royal troops from Georgia into the 
Carolinas, and was waged in several small encounters 
with varying success. At New York Sir Henry Cliflton’s ' 
numbers were so far reduced, and his promised reinforce- 
ments so long ia coming, that J;ie could undertake no 
dista?)t nor decisive object. He could only, in concert 
with the Admiral, Sir George Collier, send forth sorfte 
smaller expeditions. One of these destroyed the An^e^ 
ricans’ stores and shipping at the mouth of the Chesapeak. 
Another, under Governor Tryon, with a bodf of loyalists, 
did cruel execution along the Connecticut coast. Anotlitr 
still afforded succour to a new British station 4iPthe bay 
of Penobscot, and scattered a flotilla from Massachusetts, 
whiA had been sent against it. The American crews 
and soldiers, driven to sk«re in a desert country, for the 
most part perished miserably in the woods. The British 
fleet was also ew])loyed by Sir Henry Clinton in with- 
drawing th*e British troops from Rhode Island, wh(‘re 
they had been Stationed so long and to so little purposet 
In an enterprise *of greater importance, *Sir Henry, 
together with Sir George, c<9mmaiided in person. Ascend- 
ing the Hudson above fifty miles, they rij^duced both Stony 
Point and Verplank’s Neck, two atroi^g posti on opposite 
sides of thfe river, l^yt not many weeks elapsed cre^tony 
Point was Surprised and retaken by the enemy. This 
exploit was performed with gteat skill ana gallantry by 
the American General Wayne ; and though on the nev^ 
that Clinton was again advancing he could not i^^tain his ' 
conquest, he was able to destroy the works and to carry 
off above 500 prisoners. Another surprise, conducted by 
Majjjf Henry Lee, on British garrison atVaulus Hook, 
opposite New York, proved almost equally sucecssfy!^ 
Here, however, the Americans withdreV too soon f5|r 
their credit, if, as Clintoja declares in his despatch, ‘*the»r 
“ retreat was as disgracefjjl as their attack had been 
spinted and well-conducted.”^ 

♦ Major Lee himself says, fidential letter to his friend 

President Reed : “ In my report to General Washinfson, I passed th^ 
usual general compliments on the troops under command. I 
VOL. VI. T f 
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Through the winter and spring •WashingtoiC had fixed 
his encampment his fofmer post of Middlebrook. In 
the summer his head-quarters were for the most part at 
West Point, where he superintended the completion of the 
works, but could achieve or direct no enterprise beyond 
those of Wayne and Henry i^e. His army, besides being 
reduced inr, numbers, w^i^i ill-paid, ill-fed^ and ill-clothed ; 
and the Congress showed no alacrity to supply his wants. 
(Jrie cause of the remissness at this time, both in the 
C^)ngress and the people of America, lay in the exagge- 
rated expectations which tjjey had formed from the French 
alliance. Believing that their new confederates would 
vpithin ^ feiy weeks or months drive the British out of 
their courftry for them, they had cooled in their zeal and 
shickcned in their efforts. Another and still more efficient 
cause lay in the fearful and wide-spread distress proftuced 
among them by the depreciatitm of tfieir paper-money. 
That paper-money had gradually f^len to one-twentieth, 
to one-thirtieth, nay even in some cases-to less than one- 
hundredth of its nominal value. ~ But perhaf)s one prac- 
tical instance may make this case tfte clcarw. In 
J )ecember of this year, and in the State of Maryland, an 
J{)nglish officer, one of the Cofluvention troops, received an 
inn-keeper’s bill, which in his Travels he has printed at 
full length, amounting dn paper-money to 732/. and some 
shillihgs, and this bill he paid in gold with foar guineas 
and a half ! 

It is plain how grievoes, nay almost intolerable, was 
this depreciation to every man in the public service, 
d'hus writes Washington to a familiar friend:-— ‘‘Without 
“ some new measures what funds can stand the pre&nt 
“ expenses of the army ? And what officers can bear 
“ the weight of prices that every pecessary article is now 
egot to ? A rat, in the shape of a horse, not to be 
‘I* bought at this time for less than two hundred pounds, 
“ nor a saddle under thirty or forty ; boots twenty, and 
“ shoes and other articles in like proportion. How is it 

possible, therefpm, for officersuto stand this without an 

€> 

** did not tell ^ae world ♦hat near one half of iny countrymen left 
“ me.*’ (Lifej^Reed. vol. ii. p, 126.) 

• Anburey’a xravelb, vol. ii. p. 492. 
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“ increas# of pay ? And hov^ is it possible to advance 
their pay when flour is selling at diflbrent tplaoes from 
“ five to fifteeen pounds per hundred weight, hay from. 
“ ten to thirty pounds, and beef and other essentials ii^ 
“ this proportion ? ” The depreciation still proceed! ug, 
Washington, a few months afterwards, declares that a 
“ waggon-load df money will n#w scarcely <J)urcliase a 
“ waggon-load of provisions ! ” * 

At the outset of this evil the Congress had shown but 
little foresight; in dealing with it^low they showeibas 
little skill. They had recourse to embargqps and confis- 
cations, commercial restrictions of various kinds, and 
legislative limits upon prices ; their measuic's, ^f con Ac, 
aggravating the depreciation which they hoped to cure. 
They put forth, however, a public Address, declaring 
once more in the most solemn terms, that their faitli was 
pledged for the liltiraatd •redemption of their bills. Any 
idea or question to the contrary they treated with disdain : 
— “It is ^'ith great i;egret and reluctance,” say they, 

“ that we cai^ prevail upon ourselves to take the least • 
“ notfce of a question which involves in it a ^oubt so fti- * 
“ jurious to the honour and dignity of America. ... A 
“ bankrupt faithless Republic wTould be a noVelty in the. 

“ poll ticfll world. . . , Let it never be caid, that America 
“ had no s<»oner become independent than slfe became in- 
“ sol vent f”*!' Thesensentiments, so truly noble, so well 
deserving our highest admiration did they stand alone, 
preceded, we may observe, the^ublic and final declaration 
of insolvency by not quite two yeai-s. • 

JLn the principal officer of Congress there hiTd been 
change some months before. Henry Laurens was sue 
ceeded as President by John Jay of New York. * It was 
• • 

♦ Letters to Gouverncur Morris, October 4. *1778 ; and to 
President of Congress, April 23. 1779, • * 

t Address from the Cong/bss to their Constituents, September 1 3. 
1779. Gordon’s History, vol. ii» p. 322. “On August 28. 1781," 
says Dr. Gordon in anotheik place (vol. iv.ip^l43.), “ the Cong Ass 
“ ordered the Board of Waf to make a sffle of certain cannon 
“ and stores in Rhode Island specie only. This may be con- • 
“ sidered as a declarative act on their part agains^ the further cir- 
“ culation of a paper currency. It has indeed cetited by commoif 
‘ consent.” • * 

T 2 
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SI mere transitory appointment, since tlie deciiion of tlie 
majority wfts not,fit seems,! that Mr. Jay, or any one else, 
, was the fittest man, but only that some Member from the 
^ fjreat State of New York should now be chosen.* 

Tlie new President was pertainly botli active and able, 
and several others such appeitr in the ranks of Congress ; 
yet, lookin |5 to them as#a whole, and corffining the remark 
tq this period, it is impo'isible not to be greatly struck at 
their ilKconduct and incapacity. On that point, although 
it^vould not be difficult to accumulate evidence from seve- 
ral of their Y^rn^st partijians, the testimony of that great 
and good man who commanded their armies may suffice. 
1ft the wjntei^ Washington had gone to concert his measures 
with then? at Philadelphia, and he writes from thence as 
follows ; — If I were to be called upon to draw a picture 
“ of the times and of men from what I have seen, heard, 
“ and in part know, I should iif "one ward say, that idle- 
“ j)ess, dissipation, and extravagance seem to have laid 
“ fast hold of them ; — that spepulatiofi, peculation, and 
** an insatiable thirst for riches seem tp have got the beltc‘r 
‘“of every ptlicr consideration, and of almost every order 
“ of men ; — that party disputes ana personal quarrels are 
^ “ the great? business of the ; — whilst the momentous 
“ concerns of aniiinpire, a great and accumulating d(*bt, 
“ ruined fininces, depreciated money, and want of credit, 
which in its consequence is the MW-ntof everything, are 
“ but secondary considerations, and postponed from day 
“ to day, and from week 'to week, as if our affairs wore 
^ the most promising aspect. . . . Our money is now 
“ sinking fifty per cent, a day in this city ; and I shall^not 
“ be surprised if in the course of a few months a total stop 
is put. to the currency of it ; and yet an assembly, a 
“ concert, a^linner, or supper, that will cost three or four 
■^■‘‘•liundi'ed pounds, will not only take men off from acting 
‘fin this business, but even from thinking of it ; while a 

* ** Mr. Laurens resigned yesterday. A grent majority of 
“^^ongress immediate^' determined 4hat one of the New York 
“ delegates should ^icceed him. We held up General Schuyler, 
“ which seemed to be very agree^iblc. On account of his absence, 
Mr. Jay wa#prcvailed on to take the chair.” Letter from Mr. 

* Duane, a mcm|L*r of Congress to Govefnor Clinton, Dec. 10. 1778, as 
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“ great part of the officers of^r army* from absolute ne- 
“ cessity, are quitting the service. . . .* I ha'^e n(J resent- 
“ nieiits, nor do I mean to point at particular characters.^ 
“ This I can declare upon my honour, for I have ^vcry» 
“ attention paid to me byX^dngress that I can possijjdy 
“ expect. . . . •But such is the jpicturc, which from ray 
“ soul I believe to be a true one ; and I confess to you 
til at I feel more real distress, on account of the present 
“ appearances of things, than I hav^ done at any one time 
“ since the commencement of the dispute.’’* • 

In Washington’s ofiinions these defects H'ere produced 
in no slight degree by the erroneous policy at this tim^of 
the several States. Their system was, it s^ei^^ to retain 
their best men for their local offices or local Assemblies, 
while as to the central body, they either left their deputa- 
tions vacant, or ^lled them with inferior persons. In those 
days, far unlike our own, the Congress resembled a Com- 
mittee, or a Janta, much rather than a chamber for 
debate. The speeches* it is said, were all in the style of 
private convcfsatidn. There were never more than forty ' 
members present, often no more than twenty.® These small ' 
numbers, however, by no meaijs insured Ivtrmony, nor 
precluded violent and unseemly quarrels, ’rumours of 
which were not slow in passing the Aflantis. “ For God’s 
“ sake,” •— thus wr^e La Fayette from France, -i|f “ For 
“ God’s sake prevent the Congress from disputing loudly 
“ together. Nothing so mu41i hurts the Interest and re- 
“ putation of America.” t Thus the object of conceal- 
ment, unless, perhaps, for private purposes, 4i\’'as riJbst 
imperfectly attained, although in name, at least, the 
deliberations of Congress at this time were sec^t. His- 
torically, even the Journal which they k^pt gives little 
light as to their true* proceedings. An American gentle- 
man, who has studied that document with care, lani^ifs 
that it is “ painfully njeagre, the object being appareiftly 
“ to record as little as possible.” $ 

The rival legislature of*the mother-country met again 

♦ Letter to Benjamin HarrisoV December 30. 1|78, Writings, volT 
vi. p. 151. ’• 

t Letter (^La Fayette to Washington, June 12'1 1779. 

J Life of Iresident Heed, by Mr. William Bee<i| vol. ii. p. 18. 

T 3 
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tliis year on the g5th of November. Vehement debates 
immediately arosef and the spirits of the Opposition were 
I revived by a division whieh at this time appeared among 
,the l^inistry. Lord Gower and Lord Weymouth, dis- 
ajy^roving the continued •warfare with America, and 
dr^iring coalition with some members olJ.the other party, 
resigned tlAdr offices. •* I feel,** said Lord Gower, “ the 
“ greatest gratitude for the many marks of Royal good- 
“ ness which I have ^received, but I cannot think it the 
“ ^ty of a faithful servant to endeavour to preserve a 
“ system whiph must end hi ruin to His Majesty and to 
“ the country.’* In his stead the Presidency of the Coun- 
ci f was bftf^to>.'ed upon Lord Bathurst, and the Seal of 
Secretary upon Lord Hillsborough. A second Secretary 
of State was also at this time appointed, — Lord Stor- 
mont, lately ambassador at P^ris, in place of Lord 
Suffolk, who had died some months before. 

The secession of Lord Gower especially was felt by the 
(iovernment as a heavy loss. Lord North, i»a letter to 
• the King, declares that he has done his^utmast to dissuade 
hi.^ Noble c^llcjigue from his purpose. But the ^rime 
JSIinister adds tlic following ijemarkablo works; — “In 
‘‘ the argunKjnt Lord North had certainly one disadvan- 
“ tago, whicl^is tl^t he holds in his heart, and has held 
for three years past,* the same opinion with Lord 
“^Gower!”* ^ 

Thus gloomiiy for England — with a formidable league 
against us on either side of the Atlantic — Scotland 
di^^ply st^Tcd by the No Popery cry — Ireland ready to 
burst into flame — discord and contention more rife ilutn 
ever in our councils and at the heart of the nation’s 
strength — coipmenced, certainly not amidst congratula* 
tions, the Nei^ Year, 1780. 

• 

♦ To the King, circa October, n79. Appendix. 
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CHAPTER JLIX. 

VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY. 


Expeditions in pursuit of treasure, or of c^quest, under 
the lofty titles of Galleons or Armadas, have sometimes 
too much engrossed the attention of historians. Not 
less deserving of commemoration, and far more entitled 
to respect, are voyages undertaken for the enlightenment 
of savage nations or thc^^xtension of scientific knowledge. 

For voyages Itke these, the long reign of George the 
Third is most deservedly renowned. I’hey had been a 
favourite oliject with His Majesty ever since his accession 
to the Crown^and*were only delayed until the conclusion • 
of general peace. Next year after that pei 4 ce wt're 
fortli, on a cruise of discovery, towards the Magellanic 
Strait, two ships, under Commodore Byron*. — the samp 
whose adventures as a midshipman, Whosj duties as an 
Acbniral^ have already been bomftieinorated in these 
pages.* His iustrifllftions, bearing date the 17th oi Jun%, 
1764, commence as follows:^ — “Whereas nothing can 
“ redound more to the honour of this nation as a rnaritiinc 
“ power, to the dignity of the Crown of Grci^i Britilin^ 
“•and to the advancement of the trade and navigation 
“ thereof, than to make discoveries of countries hitherto 
“unknown — .” ^ * 

The n^ain scope fOr such discoveries in •the reign, and 
]>y the wish, of George the Third, was that vast o«eiiff 
which, dividing Asia from America, extends from port t^ 
pole, it was on the 25th of September, 1513, that this 
0(?ean was first beheld hf' European eyes. On that day 
Va.'^co Nunez, of Bat];^oa, advancfqg with a part^ of 
Spaniards through the isthmus of Darie^, and appriae<t 

• Look back to p, 39. of the third, and to p. 5f2, of the prcsAit 
volume. 


T 4 
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by bis Indian guides that,the “ Se*a of the ScJuth ” was 
near, comraftnded* his men io halt, and climbed a moun- 
itain-summit alone. There, as the long-desired spectacle 
Jjleased his view, he fell upon his knees, and returned 
thinks to God ; and when .marching onwards they had 
come close upon the waves, he entered them, with his 
sword in olie hand and his shield in thfe other, and ex- 
cl^ijmed that he took possession of that sea in the name of 
his liege-lords, the Kings of Leon and Castille.* 

As a Spaniard firs?t beheld, so did a Portuguese first 
navigate far f^;om vshore, the-wide expanse of the Southern 
Seas. Ferdinand de Magalhaens, or, as we have tcTmed 
hifh Magfllan^ a native of Portugal, having quitted his 
own country and entered the service of Castille, was 
sent by Cardinal Ximenes on a voyage of exploration, 
with a squadron of five ships. He coasted the shores of 
South America until he found SAd steeled through the 
narrow and winding strait wbich ever since has borne 
his name. On the 27th of November, 12)20, be emerged 
into the Southern Ocean, and sailed orwvaris many weeks 
in 'the same,, direction, without the .sight of land;* that 
Ocean, in the phrase of his historian, seeming to grow 
vaster and vaster evcry’day.f So calm and free from 
storms did lie^fiud*its wateis that he gave it the appel- 
lation of Pacific, wdflcli,' though with little reason, it still 
rkain^ At length, after many tdtls and dangers, his 
perseverance vias rewarded and his fame secured by the 
tliseovery first of the Ladrones and afterwards of the 
Pltilippin^ Islands, whf‘re, however, he was unhappily 
killed in a skirmish with the natives. •> 

It was not long ere, from the isthmus of Darien, the 
Spaniard^ spri^ad their conquests along the eastern shores 
» • 

^ * Herrera, Dccada I. lib. x, ch. i. and ii. It is curious fb compare 
thc^Qcineanour of the Si)aiiiard Nunez with that of the Moor Akbeh 
tev€ral centuries before. This chief (who is coimnetnorated by 
Florian in his Precis Ilistorique sur lls Maures, p. 31.), having 
extended his Afric^ui connuests to tha shores of the Atlantic, drew his 
sab«3, and spurred his ,h«rse into the waves, crying out, ** Dieu de 
“ Mahomet, tu le v^is, sans net element qui m’arrete, j’irais 
** chcrcher dcs najjj ons nouvellcs pouf leur fairc adorer ton nom ! ** 
t Aviendo Heif lando de Mugellaneo navegado por aquel Mar del 
Stir que parecia c|Mla dia mas espacioso. (Heircra, Decada HL lib. 
l, c. 3.) 
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of the Pacific, to Peru and- Chili one side, and to 
California on the other. Nhr did tlR?y leate altogether 
unexplored the wide range of sea before them. Thera 
was one voyage in 1595 from their new port of Caljao urj- 
der Alvaro Mendana ; theje'^as another in 1606 from^ie 
same place, ui^er Pedro de Quiros. From that tune, 
however, as their greatness declined theif ardour for 
discovery cooled. Tliere was still, inideed, as we Ijave 
seen in the account of Anson’s expedition, a huge galleon 
laden with rich merchandise which once every year sffiled 
across the Pacific from Adapulco to tl|e Philippines. 
That vessel, however, seldom swerved far to the left or 
to the right from its appointed course, contei^lto fulffl its 
mission, and with no aim beyond. Thus geographers 
perceived that within the bounds of the Pacific immense 
spaces yet remained unknown ; spaces^within which many 
clusters of islands, or even whole continents, might be 
comprised. Tp seek out these might have seemed the 
more especial duty <Jf that nation which had first dis* 
covtjred the®!Nev>r World, and which still possessed it^ 
fairest portion boutiding the Pacific shores.# But on iCn*^ 
glisliinen devolved the C(^t, th^ toil, the danger ; and to 
Englishmen the glory belongs. • . 

i'he principal results which Comm^dorcJByron attained 
in I764l«.nd 1765 were, beyond*Cape Horn th(; discovery 
of several small islands, and on this side of it the fulfer 
knowledge of the Falklands^ On his return, his ship, the 
Dolphin, was immediately put into commission under 
Captain Wallis for another voyage. It wa^ to 
companied by a second and smaller vessel, the Swallow, 
under Captain Carteret. Tliese two ships ^proceeded 
together till within sight of the Sout^ Seas, at the 
westerif entrance of the strait of Magellaft, from whence 
they returned, each by a difiVrent course, to En^arffl. 
Captain Carteret fell in with a tiny cluster, to whic^ he 
gave the name of Queen Charlotte’s Islands. Captain 
Wallis was more fortunate ; in June 1767, he discovered 
the central and chief island, as if proved to be, of the 
whole Pacific. Not less«loyal than Carteret, he nam<iJ 
if "King George the Third’s Island,” altlough the native 
appellatioji Otaheite, or perhaps more tinily, Tahiti, has 
since universally prevailed. 
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But all other explorers of this period are cast into the 
shade hy» tha superior merft of Captain James Cook. 
Born in 1728, and the son of a day-labourer in Yorkshire, 
l^e commenced his maritime career as ship-boy to a 
coH^r. At the breaking ou^of war in 1755 he entered 
the^oyal Navy. He had no^assistance in his studies 
beyond what^a few bookstand liis own industry supplied ; 
but Jic was determined to master the scientific as well as 
the practical part of his profession, and first read Euclid 
during a long winter* on the coast of North America. 
He soon attra^jted the notice of Sir Hugh Palliser, and 
afterwards of Sir Charles Saunders. By the last com- 
marftler h« employed on several most important 
services at the siege of Quebec. It was Cook who 
piloted the boats to the attack of Montmorency ; it w^as 
Cook who convoyed the embarkation to the heights 
of Abraliam. At tlie peace he was not Icflft inactive ; he 
was appointed to survey the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence and 
the coasts of Newfoundland. • * • 

• It so chanced tiiat at this period the aslronomcrs of 
^n^land wcr§ much intent on a Iransit of the planet 
Veinis over the sun’s disk, whicji, according to their cal- 
cglations, would happen in Juno, 1769» By means of the 
Transit, they ^xpeefted to be able to determine with pre- 
cision the distance of thd sun ; but for that purpose it 
would oe necessary to make simultSlieous observations 
from various quarters of the globe. One of the points 
required must fall within thetounds of the Pacific Ocean, 
apd^on Caytain Wallis’s report, there was none that ap- 
peared preferable to the newly discovered isle of Otaheitef 
Even before Wallis’s return, the Royal Society, as re- 
presenting* British science, had sent in a petition to the 
King, that he 'f^ould order the required observatign to be 
iffltda in the South Seas, The request thus made was 
mosf willingly complied with. There was appointed for 
the purpose a good ship, first built Yor the coal trade, the 
Endeavour, and an excellent • commander. Lieutenant 
Jam1?s Cook. 

9 The Endeavmir sailed upoiy her voyage in August, 
1768. She wa| victualled for eighteen months, and h(*r 
complement of men and officers amounted in all to eighty- 
five. Besides tjiese, there embarked Mr. Bailks, then* a 
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youth of twenty-four, afterwards Sir* Joseph, and Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society during thfce-and-foi^y years. 
E\(*n as a boy Mr. Banks inherited a large estate in Lin^ 
colnshire ; but ease and sloth, those besetting sins c^‘ cai^ 
wealth, cast around him t]jeif* meshes in vain. Fjomjme 
first he showed jiirnself both eager and enliglitened iri the 
cause of science — those branches of science, ^above all, to 
which the name of Natural History is commonly applied. 
In pursuit of these his favourite o])jects he was liberal 
of expense, careless both of danger and fatigue. Alrdhdy 
Imd he explored the wild cdasts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador. On embarking with Captain Cook foj a 
voyage round the world, he took with hifn,/lfcsides his 
secretary and four servants, two drauglitsmen, the one 
to delineate landscapes and figures, and the otlier tlie 
objects in Natural IIj|tory. lie also engaged, as his 
companion, Dr.* Solander, a distingnislied botanist, by 
birth a countrjynan of Linnaeus, but holding an appoint- 
ment in the British Mtiseum.* 

T<juching (fti tlibir way at Rio Janeiro, Captain C^ok] 
and his passengers ere by no means cordially receded. 
The Portugue.''e Viceroy Jisten^d with distj’ust to flieir 
assurances that they were going to observe* an astrono^ 
inical phenomenon from the Pacific^ *Of tfio Transit of 
Venus h^ Exccllencj^ had never Inward, but said |hat 1*6 
supposed it was the passing of the North Star through 
the South Pole ! Mr. Banl^ and Dr. tSolandcr being 
loported as philosophers, became especial objects of sus- 
picion ; they were prohibited from landing ; «,nd could 
oftly do so once, and in disguise. 

Captain Cook sailed around Cape Horn, preferring that 
coast, though stornY, to the more dangerous shallows 
of MageWan. On lieiTa del Fuego, Mr. ftanks and Dr^ 
Solander, with ten other persons, went -on shore to iif^^ke 
discoveries. It was now the month of January, the mld- 

♦ The Voyages of Byron, ^ti^Ilis, Carteret, and tlic first of C*>ok, 
were ill coinpilid by Dr. flawkesworth tin jounials ot the 

respective commanders and of Mr. Banks. (3 ^oJ>\ London, 1773.^ 
Cook’s Second Voyage is rclatca by himself (2 vo^ London, 1777), 
and bis Tliird partly by himself, but continued after his death ^ lya 
gallant mess-iy ate, Captain King. (3 vols. London, 1784.) These 
Aie my principal materials for the present Chapter.^ 
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summer of those regions ? vet, on the hills there were 
violent ^jno\l blasts and sucli severity of cold that two of 
•the party perished. The rest, benighted as they ivere, 
owed /heir safe return in no small degree to the energy 
presence of mind of Mt*. Jianks, They had no food 
besides a vulture which they happened to shoot, and 
which, equMly divided ‘among them, supplied each man 
with about three mouthfulls. 

From Tierra del JTuego, Captain Cook pursued his 
voyage of some four thousand miles to Otaheite. “ It is 
necessary,” %ays a more 1-ecent voyager, “ to sail over 
“ t^iis great ocean to comprehend its immensity. Moving 
quicHyliqn^ards for weeks together, we meet Avitli 
nothing but the same blue, profoundly deep oceaji. 
Even within the archipelagoes, the islands are mere 
“ specks, and far distant from oi^i, another. Accustomed 
to look at maps drawn on a small sdhle, where dots, 
“ shadows, and names, are crow^ded toge/her, we do not 
“ rightly judge how infinitely smaK the proportion of dry 
* “ laud is to the water of this vast exprfnse.l*’*' ^ 

toe principal observatory for the Transit was es- 
tabmhed by Cook on Jhe northern cape of Otaheite, 
which, from ‘thence, was called Point Venus. During the 
interval betw^‘en Wallis’s departure and Cook’s arrival, 
t^re island had been visited by a French circumivivigatoi*, 
M. de IJougainville, who applied a sin^tlar appellation from 
a wholly ditferc^it train ofid^»as — he surnamed it a. realm 
of love — La Nouvelle Cythere. 

9 *rhe residence of Cook at Otaheite during three whole 
moiilhs allow’ed him ample opportunities to observe the 
country £yid the people. Few regions of the earth appear 
so highly favt^rred by Nature. Nearly round the island, 
but at some instance from its shores* there exten<ls a reef 
TTf ^^ral rocks, wilhin which the islanders may safely fish 
or disport themselves in their panoes. Within it there is 
also room and depth for any numlJer of th^^.Jargest ships. 
Thg glowing sunshine is tempered by the lofty peaks in 
the centre of the iiftand, and by gea-breezes from a vast 
expanse on ev^y side. The liglit soil, watered by many 
a sparkling rivulet from the mountains, brings forth, 
ahnost without culture, and in inexhaustible profusion, 

I 

• Barwin’s Journal, December 1^. 1835. 
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the ricliest fruits fcft* the use of man — as the cocoa-nut, 
the sugar-cane, the Chine^ mulberry, and bfuianas of 
thirteen kinds. There was no European fruit nor grain 
of* any sort. But the want of it was supplied by a rare 
and special gift of Providence to these South Sea iaianclots 
— the bread-fruit tree. •Tfiis, in its trunk and braimjfies, 
has been compared to an oak, its foliage^to a fig-tree ; 
and the fruit is about the size and shape of a child’s head. 
The rind being removed, there appears within a soft* and 
spongy substance, white as snow,» which, when divided 
into portions, and roasted, affords nearly the taste an3 tJie 
nourishment of bread. Thus, at Otaheite^did a few turns 
before a fire supersede our manifold processes, which, from 
the tools that they require, are connected witl^TO many pro- 
cesses more — of ploughing, sowing, harrowing, reaping, 
storing, thrashing, grinding, baking, — and, in late years 
at least, legisls^fing ! ’* 

The race of men who were found inhabiting this island 
w(*re, for the most part, tall, w(‘ll-proportioned, and hand- 
some ; their complexion of a clear light olive. Their mild^ 
iritWligciit feoks, and their gentle manners, seemed faj 
indeed removed from the common ferocify of sajages. 
But they had the barbaric praeticc of drawing upon their 
bodies various patterns by small pii^ictures — a j>ractfco 
which they, and we from the^n, Jenomilnue Tattooing, 
Their ^ress consisted of either cloth or niatt\ng ; 4he 
former made from the bark of trees. In wearing it (but 
on that point civilised nations and barbiu-ians well agree) 
they had rather more regard for fashion than for ^se ; 
J.I 1 US Cook observed of the chiefs, that wlnftiever tli^*y 
came to visit him, they had folded round their loins as 
much cloth as would suffice to clothe a dozen people 
while the rest of tb^ir bodies was quite bf.re, 

“It^as been remarked,” says a recent traveller, “tbjiLt 
“ it requires only little habit to make a dark skin more 
“ pleasing and natural to the eye of an European than his 
“ own colqto. A whit^ man bathing by the side of an 
“ Otaheitean was like a plant bleached by the gardaner’s 
“ art, compared with k fine dark-grf e« errowing vi^- 
“ rously in the open fielcfe.”f 

* See, however, as against the bread-fruit, the forcible remarks of 
Dr. Johnson ; Boswelfs Life, under the date May 7. 1773. 

t Darrin’s Jourj^l, November 15. 1835. 
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To the Otaheiteans, the use of "letters or the art of 
writing.were utterly unknosrn. They had no metal what- 
ever, all their tools being made of stone, shells, or bone*, 
^rhis was of the less importance to them, since they re- 
<^re(kno tillage, nor any bjpt the lightest toil. It was 
uoSferved of them, at this time, •that to catch fish was their 
cJiicf labour^ and to eat it their chief ^luxury. Tlieir 
houses, sufficient for such a climate, were no more than a 
thatch of palm leaves, raised a little way on poles, and 
open at all sides. Tliey had no tame quadrupeds besid(*s 
hogs and dogs. Both of these they cooked for food, by a 
process of sminl ovens and hot stones ; “ and in my opi- 
“ nion,” adds Qaptain Wallis, “the meat is better in eveiy 
“ respect iRan" when it is dressed any other way.” * 
Having no vessel in which fluids could undergo the action 
of fire, and their climate being unvisited by frosts, they 
had as little idea that water coifld ever he made hot as 
that it could ever be made solid. At breakfast, on board 
the ship, a hissing tea-urn was to tjiem aft ineqmpndien- 
sible mystery ; and one Otaheitean, whp on^that occasion 
,slig,litly scalded his own hand, was g^zed at by the rest 
with terror afid amazement. 

The longeiyresidencc of* Captliin Cook enabled him to 
become acquainted ^f^dth their language. lie describes it 
as soft and m^odioui and easy to pronounce. It bears 
little onf no affinity to those of the Uld World, '^but was 
found,'' though with great vaidcties of dialect, extending 
to New Zealand and over lhany of the archipelagoes of 
the^outh Sea, 

•For theif religion, the Otaheitcans believed in two greali 
deities, or first beings, by whom all other beings were pro- 
duced. The year was, they said, the daughter of these ; 
the year begot Jhc months, and the month begot the days. 
Xho stars, as they supposed, were partly the offspring of 
the first pair, but partly, also, had increased among tliem- 
aelves. They had an hereditary pwesthood ; and, accord- 
ing to their own avowal, the hc^rible practice of human 
sacrifices.! Most o£ their other rites related to their se- 

Hawkc8worth*^Voyages, vol, i. jf 484. Captain Cook says the 
same. (vol. ii. p. if?.) 

Cook’s Second Voyage, vol. i. p. 185. This does not seem 
to have been suspected dui’iiig his first visit, nor yet during Captain 
Wullis’s, ■ 
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pulchrjkl monuments, which they called Morais; their deal 
being neither burned, nor Ijftricd, nos^ yet embal^ied, but 
at least in some cases, laid out to de^ay abJve ground. 

For their government they had one supreme and man} 
subordinate chiefs. But the lesser peninsula (for 9talie;t( 
consists of two connect^ tty a narrow neck of landu^ic- 
knowledged aodifferent sway. ^Between both sanguinai*} 
wars were sometimes waged, in which little mercy waf 
shown even to women or children. Their chiefs, as*theii 
})riests, were hereditary, of either* sex, but of flucluatin« 
authority. Thus, for exampft, when Captain WalliS firsi 
discovered the island, he saw a woman'^of middle age 
named Oberea, whom, from the demeanour of the |>i'oph 
towards her, ho supposed to be their Queen V^ut during 
the later visits of Captain Cook Oberea had declined froii 
her high estate, and was little regard(*d. 

Such is th^ account of Otaheite when first seen bj 
European eyes. It was transmitted by men both discern 
ing and trustworthy. Yet, perhaps, we may rea^onabl} 
suspect Some errors, when we find how gross and glaring 
arQ those coibmitted at home. How ill, even at the pr^sei^) 
day, do our neafest neighbours understand us ! Om 
V rench traveller, only a few .years since,, affirmed, that 
we are in the habit of receiving our letters upon dislft^s 
and of opening them with tongs.* ^ One Brench historian 
ascribwag our intellectual vigour solely to our an^pial fciod, 
informs his readers, by way of illustration, that Sha^speai t 
was a butcher by traed.! % * 

A friendly intercourse and a system of barter si^ unu 
up at once between the people of Otaheitft and ewel 
^European ship. They brought provisions in plenty, aiu 
in return were most eager for axes and nails.# But onl) 
a few hours sufficed to show the vices of* their character 
They^ere for the most part inveterate and incoi rigiyi 
thieves. Even those who had received as free gifts jnan) 
toys or tools could scarce be withheld from pilfering some 
• 

• “ Les Anglais sc ^(»iit*servir sur (h*s plats drs lettres qu’ils 
“ prennent avee des pincettes.” (ThiH)plttl^ Gautier, Tra los Jlfontes. 
voh ii. p. 98. ed. 1843.) • % • 

f “ C*est de temps immemorial une race rio^rie de chair. Leui 
“ i»lu8 grand homme, Shakespeare, fut d’abord un boml^er.” 
(Michelet, Jlistoire de France, voi iv. p. 275. ed. 1837.) 
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more. Oil another still more essent^il Subject tlbey were 
still less to be restrained. Point Venus, where the ship’s 
compan^f officers and sailorl, often landed, might have 
been deemed . the very shrine or ^ dwellipg-place of the 
lu^athop goddess. But among the Otaheiteans themselves 
tlhb licentiousness was such as can find no' parallel in any 
othAr age, or any other quarter of the globe. Among the 
Otaheiteans the men and women, at leaOT of the richer 
(das^, were wont to form themselves into societies, pr, as 
they might be aptly called, communities, in which in'fanti- 
ci(le*becaine the order and Ihe rule. These societies bore 
the name of j^reoy ; and such was the state of feeling 
derived from them, that the term “bearer of children,” 
whJffh evei||r^'l*ere else is a title of honour among women, 
had grown to be at Otabeite a byword of reproach. 

It is most strange to find that system, even though it 
might be limited to the richer cl^ss, still consistent with 
a swarming population. At his sccond^visit, Captain 
Cook reckoned the number of the Otaheite^ins at upwards 
of 200,000.* Recent voyagers find -the actual numbers so 
far less, that, even allowing for a large decrease in conse- 
tjuehce of the«diseascs introduced by Buropeans, tl icy see 
grounds for controverting the^ earlier calculation. Bo 
this as it mayt the recent voyagers have on other points 
good tidings y) teM. At Otaheite the labours of the 
INIissionary have been%ctiVe and unceasing. At Qtaheitc 
the G^^el has not been preached fft vain. There are 
still, no doubt, us even in the longest settled Christian 
<!ountries, many faults of conduct to deplore and to 
am(%id. Qut the old abominations have been utterly 
swept away, and a healthful system both of faith 
practice has succeeded. 

On leaving (^taheite, and at the distance of one or two 
days’ sail, Cook discovered a cluster (Jf six isles, tQ» which 
11b gave the name^ of Society Islands. They w^ere in- 
babned, be found, by a kindred race, yrith nearly the 
same language and manners as at Otaheite. prom hence, 
at the farther bounds of the va^ Pacific, he explored the 
coa^ of New Zea]|LtYd. These,, *as their appellation 

♦ Second Voyafe, vol. i. p, 349.* Compare his account with 
Captain FiUroy’s Voyafres of the Beacrle. vol. ii. O..520. 
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denotes, Vere discovered by Dutch ^voyager, namely 
Tasman, in J642 ; yet nedtheifhe, nor any otber sifico his 
time, had landed upon them. On more minute examina- 
tion, Cook found the country to consist of two* large islands; 
and the strait be^tween them# which he was the first t# 
trace, has deservedly receit ed his name. Cook went i)ii 
shore in several^places, and perc^jived the gaeat natural 
advantages which now, tliick-set as that region has In- 
come with thriving Colonies, bids fair to render it, at no 
distant period, the Britain of the Sbuthern hemisphefe. 
With the natives, and tlirough their fault, ncjb his own, he 
became involved in some hostilities. According to his 
observations, they were tall and well-made, «n(jr|i athlefic 
and active than the men of Otaheite, and by no means 
destitute of good qualities, but too plainly, and by their 
own confession, cannibals. 

'riie English Qaptain*pursued his voyage to the shores 
of New Holland, — another discovery of the old Dutch' 
navigators,, — bd\ to Awhich, as to the former, they had 
given a random vi(.*v rather than any scientific or close 
survej. Cook, with great care, explored the easteih 
coast, which he called New South Wales. One inlet, 
where Mr. Banks and Dr,*Solafider found plants iti cs-, 
pecial plenty, received the appellatioit of Botany Bay. 
Until that time it ^vas matter of irticertainty whether 
New Holland might «)t form part of New Guinea^, 

Cook now solved the doubt by steering lietw'een them. 
During that navigation he m*bst narrowly escaped^ the 
peril of shipwreck. One night the vessel slruch upon%^ 
hidden reef of coral. A formidable leak was sprung, and 
the crew set to w'ork at the pumps ; but tlie ship re- 
mained firmly fixed, and beat against the rgcks with so 
much vio^encJe, that even the seamen could«not wdlhout 
the utmost difficulty keep upon their legs. Their sale 
chance was now to lighten the vessel ; accordingly, tlieV 
guns upon th^ deck, th^ir stonq and iron ballast, casks, 
hoop-staves, 8il-jars, decayed stores, and many otlier 
things, were, with all ei^edition throWf overboard. Dty 
broke, but only to show ^ them ilflie mo|e clearly the< 
horrors of their desolate condition; the land at eight 
leagues’ distance, and no intermediate islet, to afford tlu^nv 
even a temperary refuge. Providentially the wind died 

VOI.. VI. V 
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away ; “ had it blown hard,” says" Captain Cook, ‘‘ we 
“ mustViav^ perfsihed.’* Renewed exertions were now 
•made to lighten the ship still further, every thing that 
it was possible to spare being cast into the sea. With 
mcredible labour, and by fhe aid of the rising tide, at 
nii|e o’clock that evening the fessel righted. 

But the danger was by no means overpast. The water 
rughed in through the leak, and the men contending 
against it began to lose, not strength only, but also heart 
and hope. So far spent were they, that at last non<^ of 
them could v^rk upon the pumps more than five or six 
minutes together, after which, being totally exhausted, 
thSy wo fiing themselves down upon the deck, while 
another party Tor the same sliort interval succeeded. 
Should their labour be remitted it seemed inevitable that 
tlie ship must sink ; and they well knew that thpir boats 
were not sutlicient to convey tlfem all to shore. In that 
crisis it was feared that all command and subordination 
would be at an end, and that a fearful cofitest for the pre- 
ference would ensue. Yet, perhaps, ^,in such a case, the 
nlen left to, perish in the waves might deserve less pity 
than the men who came to land. How could these provide 
^any lasting or effectual defened against the natives ? How 
subsist, where e'. en nets and fire-arms could scarcely 
furnish them with food ? What hope could they have 
for4he future? — what hope that ?^ith their Open boats 
they could evpr quit these inhospitable shores or return 
to their own ? 

this extremity one of the midshipmen, Monkhouse 
by name, went up to the Captain and proposed an expe- 
dient tliat he had once seen used on board a merchant- 
ship bound from Virginia to England. This expedient 
was called ‘Mothering ; ” it consists in lightly stitching to 
^ anpopen sail a great quantity of oakum and wodl, the sail 
• biding then hauled beneath the ship by ropes, when the 
oakum and wool are drawn in by* the suction of the leak, 
and serve in some measure ^o plug it. ‘Captain Cook 
lo^t no time in tryjf the experiment, and found it succeed 
r so well, that, the leak, instead* of gaining upon tliree 
pumps, was eUsily kept under with one. In this manner 
€t became possible to navigate the vessel towards a neigh- 
lK>uring l^rbour which had been discoveredtby the boats, 
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and whfch seemed to be convenient for the remirs re- 
quired. For, as the writer* this voyaga obJ&wes, — 
^ In all the joy of our unexpected deliverance, we ha<> 
** not forgot that at this time there was nothing^ but a 
“ lock of wool between us and destruction.” * ^ 

In that liarbour, whiefi he called Endeavour Bayf on 
the coast of N?w South Wales,* Captain Cdok remaineil 
above six weeks. There he and Mr. Banks saw for, the 
first time that singular animal, till then unknown to 
Europeans, the kangaroo. There, also, they fell in #ith 
several parties of the natives, sometimesj adorned with 
bones or birds through their noses, but wholly unclad, 
and grovelling in, perhaps, the very lifwgsg stage of 
savage life. The repairs of the ship being now completed, 
so far as scanty means allowed. Cook attempted to resume 
his voyage. This proved an arduous task. So thick- 
set was the coaft with*^ioals and reefs, that they formed 
a labyrinth l‘ar from easy to wind through. It was only 
after repoated failures, and at imminent risk, that the 
English Capliiin could work his vessel clear, and cmej'go ‘ 
into*tlie open sea. • From thence he directed his course* 
to the Dutch settlements in Java, where the ship, whicli 
had once more become leaky,* was put into dock and 
thoroughly re-titted. Meanwhile the f^ffice^’s and men re- 
siding Batavia suifered most ?ievc^*ely from tlicoinarsl^- 
fever of the place several died, and only one '"Jpiwson 
among them was altogethor^free from iMness ; tliis was 
the sail-maker, a man between seventy and eighty years 
of age, and who, strange though it seems, whilt* on slif)i;p 
vfas a daily drunkard. The survivors continued their 
voyage homewards without further mischance or ad- 
venture, and in the month of June, 1771, qp^me to anchor 
in the Qpwns. • • 

The services of Captain Cook were* acknowledged in* 
the way that gallant seaman loved best ; within a 
months he v^as sent fbrth on another perilous voyage. 
This new expedition consisted of two ships, — the Reso- 
lution, under Cook, as*tjie principal* (jpmmander, and the 
Adventure, under Captair^ Furne^ux, Ite object was twf 
complete the discovery of the Southern ncmisphere, and 

♦ Ilawkes worth’s Voyages, vok iii. p..555« 
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to ascertain, so far^is possible, the existence of a Southern 
Continent, On this service Vas Cook engaged for three 
years and three months. So extensive were his ex* 
uloratipns, that, touching at the Cape of Good Hope on 
life hcjneward voyage, he ooniputed, that since he had 
leftHhat settlement on his course from England he had 
sailed above* twenty thodsand leagues. He had entered 
the, Antarctic circle at several points, attaining a far 
higher southern latitude than any previous voyager, and 
not^esisting until the ice, packed or floating, barred his 
way. The rcnult was, that, although he saw strong 
reasons to suspect the cxistencie of a Contineiil around 
the South^-5pl^ he proved that its discovery could answer 
no useful purpose, since, if existing at all, it must be 
doomed to utter sterility, and covered with eternal snows. 

During this voyage Captain Cook made several new 
discoveries in the Pacific, and i^visite^ both Otaheite 
and the Society Islands. In these he found tlie people, 
as from the first, disposed to fritndly intercourse and 
•barter. The ship was often surrounded by^anoos full of 
Siafives, who. called out, — ‘^Tiyo, boa, atoi!” “lam 
“ your friend^, — take my hog, — give me an axe ! ” So 
fvr, indeed, <^d their conffdence extend, that a young man 
of note among^ thefll, named Omai, consented to embark 
with the strangers, ^'Ho’was not long in acquiring some 
know^feCdge of the English tonguej-^ and, on reaching 
England, was presented by Lord Sandwich to the King 
at Kew, In the London circles his well-bred manners 
e^dited scene surprise. “ But you must remember, Sir,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “ that Omai has passed his tin®e 
“ while irj England only in the best company.” 

In all theses, island-specks on the vast Pacific Captain 
Cook liad opportunity to observe ^strange varjpties of 
In some there was from the first an amicable 
ferfing, in others a succession of hostile attacks. In some 
tlie natives displayed an intelligen'c curiosity in others a 
brutish indifference. Thus, at*one of the !New Hebrides 
which Cook discovf iV^d, a Chief, ^Having come on board, 
k)oked on all arr und liitn with |he utmost unconcern ; nor 
did he take the least notice of any thing extent a wnndpn 

^ * Boswcjll’s Life, April 3. 1776. 
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san3-box, which he seemed to adriiire^and turn^ two or 
three times over in his hand I * Ih nearty Cl places 
where intercourse was at all admitted the people 
inveterate thieves. “ It was hardly possible,” writes Co^ 
of ICaster Isle, “to keeft ahy thing in our pockets, dot 
“ even what jhemselves had gold us ; for they 'v\4ouid 
“ watch every opportunity to snatch it frofti us, so that 
“ we sometimes bought the same thing two or three times 
“ over, and after all did not get it^’f 

After the observations of Cook in his first and second 
voyage,^ he might express a well-grounded hope that the 
Southern hemisphere was sufficiently explored.^ TJicre 
still remained the task, however, of traclh^ #irough the 
Northern the coast of Asia and America, where they aj)- 
proach each other in the direction of Behring’s Strait, 
and, if possibly effeetjag the converse of the North West 
passage, from tne Pacific, namely, into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Thus 'would tiie circumnavigation of America be com- 
pleted ; thus might h new track be opened to the trade 
witji China •and Mapan. With these views, and undei* 
the King’s continued patronage, another and final expedi- 
tion was planned. All •men felt that Coyk was by far 
the fittest person to conduct it, but all men* felt likewise, 
that after his past labours it ought n^t to^be proposed to 
him. He had been appointed to a lucrative command Jn 
Greenwich Hospital, where he might pass the refifErfncler 
of liis days in the enjoy men^f -well-earned ease and fiime. 
Nevertheless, his advice was anxiously sought on every 
point, both in the framing of instructions anckthe clfoice 
of a commander. At last, to decide these questions, he 
w^as invited to a dinner at the house of Lord •Sandwich, 
the other guests being only Sir Hugh Ralliser, a Lord, 
and Mr. Stephens, *the S<jcretary, of the Admiralty. 
the conversation which ensued, these gentlemen deserted 
on tlie grandeur and^ dignity of the new design, and its 
results to mavigation and science ; until at last Captain 
Cook was so far wjyugfht upon bv their represent^ions 
of the importance of the voyage,^tnilt he started from his « 

• % 

* Second Voyage, voL ii p. 63. 

t Ibid. voL L p. 279. 

f Ibid. vol. ii. p. 239. 
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seat, ai||d declarcd^that he W^uld conduct it himself. This 
was prmsefy whift the party present had desired, and, 
^perhaps, expected. His generous offer being without 
^lay transmitted to the King, was joyfully accepted.* 

It was in July, 1776, tvveUe months after his return, 
thal Captain Cook, departing on his lasfc voyage, sailetl 
from Plymolith Sound, lie had embarked in his old ship 
thc^ Resolution. To this, as on the last occasion, was ad- 
joined a smaller vesseh? it was now the Discovery, entrusted 
to tjaptain Charles Clarke, who had served under Cook 
in both the fA’nier voyages. With Cook there had also 
goi^ on board Oinai, now returning to Iiis native country, 
and enricfiid* with many valuable presents, from the 
generosity of the King and of his private friends. 

“ It could not but occur to us,” writes Cook, “as a sin- 
“ gular and affecting circumstancc„that at^the very instant 
“ of our departure upon a voyage the object of which was 
“ to benefit Europe, by making fresh discoveries in North 
“ America, there should be the unhappy necessity of em- 
others of his Majesty’s ships, amPof convening 
“ numerous bodies of his land forces, fo secure the obedi- 
“ ence of those parts of /hat continent which had been 
discovered* and settled by our countrymen in the hist 
“ century. Oi the 6|h of July, a fleet of transports, con- 
‘Vsistin^ of sixty-two sail, bound t^ America, with the 
“ la^uivision of the Hessian troops and some horse, were 
“ forced into Plymouth Sopnd by a strong north-west 
“ ^^^ind.” f Yet the war against the Thirteen Colonies 
afforded aV least one gratifying point of contact with tlje 
expedition of Cook. Many months afterwards, wluui 
that expeilition was thought to be near its return. Dr. 
Franklin, as American Minister at Paris, took, greatly to 
jiis honour, sbme steps for its de^jnee. He issued a 
letu>r to the coninfaiiders of American cruisers, enjoining 
them, if they should happen to lalj, in with these English 
ships, to do them no injury, but, on the contr^itry (here are 
his#>wn words), to “ ^fford Captaii^ Cook and his people 
“ as common friend# to jiian kind, all the assistance in your 
power.”} I « 

^ Eiicyc. Britann. sub voce Cook. 

t Third -Voyage, vol i. p 9. ' 

i Circular Lel|cr, dated Passy, March IQ. 1779. Franklin's 
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Cook, In the first ^nstance^ directed his course to the 
Cape, and from thence to New Zealar^fl. Then^ again 
he passed to an archipelago, several new points ^ which 
he had discovered in his former voyage, and given to the 
whole cluster the name of th^ Friendly Islands. A st&y 
of nearly three months erfhblod him to become well ac- 
quainted with rtie people. Their language |nd manrfers 
were in some respects almost the same as at Otaheite. 
But they had more especially divers su}>erstiti()iis ritesTor 
secluding either persons or things fnii^m the offices of com- 
mon life; and this, in their phrase, was to taboo, — a 
word which, from Cook’s description, may ^almost be said 
to have passed into the English tongue. ^ • 

During the summer of 1777 Cook arrived^! Otaheite 
and the Society Islands, where he had the satishiction of 
restoring Omai to his friends. He also put on shore a bull 
and cows, a howe and*ffiare, and other animals sent over 
by the King for the benefit of these islanders, and pre- 
served with infihite caye and pains throughout the voyag(‘. 
On sailing frqpi thence, he discovered a new and important 
arclRpelago, to whyjh he gave the name of his patron and^ 
chief, Lord Sandwicli. He then pursued Tiis voyage to 
the north coast of AmericA, whk*,h, at these hjgh latitudes, 
he was the first to explore. He ancheyed for* some weeks 
at Nootka’s Sound; and in the aprin^ of 1778 carried his 
discoveries beyoneWHehring’s Straits, until witl^j^tW** 
Polar Circle he encountered, even in |he midsumnuT 
months, a season far more rigbrous than the winter he had 
passed. Still he struggled onwards through everyJ;oil 
j»nd obstacle, but was unable to proceed beyoftd a heatl- 
land, which he named Icy Cape. 

At this point, where the sea, like the land, wfts but oiu^ 
frozen mass, the season also being far advanced, Cook 
desisted from his attempts to find a passage into thg 
Atlantic, fully resolved, however, to renew his search in 
the ensuing year. Meanwhile he sailed back to the 
southward along the coasts of Kamtschatka, which he 
carefully explored. Returning to ^he Sandwich islands, 

Works, vol. V. p. 123. When in 1784 Cook’s last Voyage appeared 
in print, a copy was sent to Dr. Franklin by His Majesty's orders, 
and was respectfully acknovvle<iged. (voL x. p. 125.) 
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lie cast anchor in a bay which* the islanders called by the 
unooirih name of WarakakV)a. “No wlrere in the course 
“ of voyages, says Cook, “had I seen so numerous a 
* “ body of people assembled at one place. For besides 
those who had come oft' to us in canoes, all the slmre 
“ of the bay was covered with spectators, and many 
“ Hundreds were swimming round the ships like shoals of 
“ fish.”* ' 

With these people Captain Cook maintained during 
mijny weeks a friendly intercourse, and when he sailed 
from their country left them on good terms. Unhappily, 
soon after hiMeparture he was compelled to return by a 
violent storm^ which damaged one of his ships. During 
that secofltB’ visit, the cutter of the Discovery being stolen 
by the natives, Cook went on shoi‘e with a party of nine 
or ten marines in hopes to regain it. He immediately 
marched into the village, where was received with the 
usual marks of respect, the people prostrating themselves 
j before him, and bringing their accustomed offerings of 
small hogs. Ilo^was still in parley with their (Jihief close 
\ fo4;he sea-shoro, when the news came tliat i& another*part 
of the bay, tfie boats^ companieli had engaged against some 
canoes and Wiled one of their principal men. Upon this 
il disorderly. confii<;t soon arose. The marines and boats’ 
crew appear <)o hav/3 liYed without waiting fur orders. 
This J(ire was answered by a volWy of ston^ and a 
stru^^le hand to hand. The Captain himself then found 
it necessary td discharge botli barrels of his gun, the 
second loaded with ball. His undaunted demeanour 
struck aWfe into the natives, and so long as he continu^ 
to face them it was observed that they offered him no 
violence. ^But in his anxiety to prevent further bloodshed, 
he turned round, calling to the boa^ to cease firing and 
^mll in. Just* then he was stabbed in the back, Snd fell 
witA his face intd the water. Of his little party, four 
were killed, and the survivors, s^me of them mortally 
wounded, could only save themselves by swimming to the 
boa^s. \ , 

Thus in February, J779, died* Captain James Cook; 
t name deserving of an honoiA*ablo place in the British 

* Third Voyage, voh ii. p. 549. 
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annals. • Self-tauglit; and rising from the lowest rank by 
his merits alolFe, temperate and hard^, clear^siolfted and 
intrepid, he was ever foremost in the path of danger ©r of 
duty. His friends allow that he was prone to sudden 
starts of anger, yet these were tempered, and as tt were 
disarmed, by a disposition tne most kindly and humane.* 
The remain# of Captain Cook could not be recovered 
for interment without great difficulty and much more of 
bloodshed. That melancholy rite being performed,*and 
a reconciliation effected with the imtives, the ships j^ain 
departed from these islands. Captain Clarke, on whom 
the principal command had now devolved,^pplied himself 
with scarcely less of energy to the samg object his 
predecessor. Through the w'hole summer tc made re- 
peated but fruitless attempts to discover through the ice 
and snow an outlet to the East. Coming back from thi^ 
service at the close ofiliie season, he died along the coasts 
of Kamtschatka. His disease was consumption, beneath 
which he had •pined for many months. ‘‘ He knew,’^ — i| 
these are the wor^s of one of his gallant comrades, — “he, 
“ knew that*by delaying his return to a warmer climate 
“ he was giving up the only chance thatT remained for 
“his rocover 3 ^ Yet, careful* and jealoik^ to the last 
“ degree that a regard to his own si^iation •sliould neVbr 
“ bias his judgment to the prej^idic^j of the public service, 
“ he p<ft*severed ii^he search of a passage till it^wag tiio 
“ opinion of every officer in both ships that it was im- 
“ practicable.” t * ^ 

On the death of this high-minded man, the surveying 
^)fficers, proceeding by way of Canton and* the Cacpe, 
brought back the ships to England. The period of their 
absence was upwards of four years and two months. Such 
were the skill and judgment of Captain ’€5ook in the pre- 
cautidhs he had used, that there had not appeared tl#e 
slightest symptom of the scurvy in e*ithcr vessel during 
the whole voyage. • 

• 

0 

* In the circumstanc^ of Cook’s dcftli^ as elsewhere, I follow. 
Captain James King. (Third Voyage,*vol. iii. j|p. 40 — 46.) Thijre 
are, however, several Variantes in the nan-ative of Mr. Samwell, 
snrgeon of the HiscoveTy. 

« t Third ji^oyage, vol. iii. (by Captain King), p. 281. 
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The efforts of the British Goverrihient at thiS period 
were no^oiifyied tathe Facile Ocean and to the Southern 
Hemisphere. The Northern also, and the coasts of the 
Atlantic, were in some degree explored. In 1773 Lord 
iftulgnivc was sent with twow ships to determine how far 
navigation might be practicable* towards the North Pole. 
Lord Mulgrai^e showed b(fth skill and court^e in pursuing 
his ^bject, but, like all his predecessors, was baffled by 
“ the realm of frost.” In 1776 and 1777 there were other 
expeditions into Bafflfh’s Bay, loss well conducted, by 
Lieutenant PicJ^ersgill and Lieutenant Young. But, as it 
proved, the most important enterprise in that quarter was 
not finder t[^em by the Admiralty; it was due to a private 
Association. The Northern Indians, who came down to 
trade at Fort Prince of Wales, belonging to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, had brought to the knowledge of the 
English the existence of a distaftt rivet, which, from 
co{)per abounding near it, was called the Coppermine, 
^he Company now resolved to send so*me (^rnpetent 
•person to explore* the course of this riv^r, ayd trace it to 
♦ts ferminatioy. For that purpose they,pitched on Sarftiiel 
Hcarne, a young gentleman in their service, who had been 
aq officer in t«he navy, and*had already made two shorter 
expeditions th the if.land country. 

Accordiiiglyrin Drfbernber, 1770, Mr. Hearne%et forth 
oit liiii^mruey. His guides and compBKiions were a party 
of the Norther® Indians; some of those various tribes 
which, without fixed habitations, rove along the dreary 
d(3S(?rt3 or Jdie frozen lakes of that immense tract of con- 
tinent. Mr* Hearne found that he had little or no controA 
over the party with which he travelled. They did not 
always pursue the straight or shortest course, and often 
halted as incliiyition or necessity might prompt, to ^upply 
tHieinselves with fopd by the chase. It was the first time 
that? any European had ever advanced nearly so far in 
that direction. Cheeriully bearing every hardship, and 
encountering every toil, during neore than twelve hundred 
milef of march, M|^ •Flearne at Idigth, in July, 1771, 
reached the ex[|ected place on tfie Copj)ermine River, 
lie gazed upon it. with no small surprise. The Indians 
at<the Fort, with the usual exaggeration of uneducated 
tribes, had described the stream as likely to h& navigable 
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for ships; Mr. Hearne percei^d, on tlie contrary tliat, 
besides its shoals and falls, it could scrfl'cely 4)ea/one ol 
tlieir own canoes. • 

At that spot the English traveller witnessed, wij^hout# 
being able to prevent, an acf of atrocious cruelty in his 
Indian guides. #They surprised^ by night, and put* to 
death, without mercy, a party of poor Esquifcaux along 
the stream. Mr. Hearne f<dt more especdal pity for oiie 
girl who, as it chanced, was butchered at his side, ainl 
■who, in her dying convulsions, grasped his knees, fie 
earnestly entreated her life, but the Indians Ady answered 
liim with ridicule, asking if he wanted an Ksquiiiuuix 
wife. “Nor,” adds Mr. Hearne, “did tfioyfpay tlie 

“ smallest regard to the shrieks and agony of the poor 
wretch, wlio was twining round their spears like an 
“ eel ! A few JpagueSi/anwards, still following the north- 
ern course of tlie stream, Mr. Hearne found the rise 
and fall of tides, and gazed with eager eyes upon the oi)en 
sea. * * • 

At«a later perioJ, full (‘ighteen years afterwards, tjie 
same track of discovery still further to the wf^stward was 
explored by another hardy wajiderer, Ale: 5 andtT Mac- 
kenzie. Like Hearne, he was engaged in thg service o4 
a trading gompany; like Cook, he ha^ not the advantages 
of early •education.^ liut his energy and perseveranc^i 
were displayed even before his toilsome journey'^ad 
commenced. In his own w«rds : — “I Iblt myself do- 
“ heient in the sciences of astronomy and navigation : I 
“ ^id not hesitate, therefore, to undertake a^ winter^ 

“ voyage to England to acquire them. That object being 
“ accomplished, I returned.” • 

In tlic prosecution of his perilous ei^terprise, Mr. 
Mackenzie derived some aid not merely frf»m the nstive^ 
tribes of Indians, but from the Europeans who had frd^dy 
joined them. “It is no^necessary for me,” thus he wri.tt's, 

“ to examim^ the cause, but experience proves tlpit it 
“ requires much less ti|pe for a civili|ed peo})le to devyite 
‘ into the manners and •customs of ss^'age life, than lor - 
“ savages to rise into a stflte of civilisatiAi.” Such waif 

♦ Journey to the Northern Ocean by Samuel Hearhc, jj. 164 . e3 
1795 ' 
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the cAse with nof^ a few the French or English men 
who accompanied *the natives on their hunting and trading 
parties ; for so attached, did they become to the Indian 
'mode»of life, as to lose all relish for tlieir former habits, 
and their native homes. Hente they derived the name of 
cobuKURS DES BOis, and became a ready link of inter- 
course, of great use to the merchant employed in the fur 
tr&de, as well as to the traveller. And strange as it may 
segm to us to find men thus eager to discard civilisation 
and embrace a savage life, yet the same strong impulse 
has been constantly observed among the South S(‘a 
Islands, whe^e it needs the utmost vigilance of tho com- 
manders id prevent desertion of the crews. 

A march of no slight risk or labour brought Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and his guides towards the centre of the Northern 
Continent to Chepewyan on the^aouth side of the “Lake 
“ of the Hills.” There, in a canoe constructed of birch 
bark, he commenced his voyage pf disawcry^ First he 
steered into and around another vasj expanse whicli is 
called the “ Great Slave Lake,” and whiclv even thfn, in 
tlie ‘month Sf June, was for the most part frozen over. 
Here he su|i[ered from anothcn* hardship, which at tirst 
kight mighirbc dee{ncd scarcely consistent with the former. 
“ We were ptstercd^” sa^s he “by musquitoes,. though in 
a^great measure surrounded by From thrts lake he 
entered a river flowing northward, which received from 
him, and which still retains; his own name of Mackenzie. 
“The current,” he remarks, “is very strong, and the 
^ banks lire covered with large quantities of burned wog^d, 
“ lying on the ground, and young poplar trees that have 
“ sprung^up since the fire that destroyed the larger wood. 
“It is a ve^ curious and extraordinary circumstance 
t^at land covered with spruce pine and white birch, 
“ j/hon laid waste by fire, should subsequently produce 
“ nothing but poplars where nono of that species of tree 
“ were previously to be found^* ♦ 

i^roceeding on hi^voyage, Mackenzie allowed himself 
duriftg the daj^to 1)e earned forWard by the stream, but 
at night he always landed and set up his tents until the 
f^awn justly dreading the perils of falls and rapids as well 
• ♦ 


* Mackenzie’s Journal, June 19. and 29. 1789. 
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RS inanyt)therafein a ttact of country as^et wholly new to 
Europeans. The Indians of iiis pai’ty provjded^^od by 
fishing, shooting, or hunting : this, liowever, was not his, 
sole reliance, as he had some store in his canoe. Large, 
indeed, were the daily supplU^s which lie required.* Ac- 
cording to his own account, his party, consisting of ten 
men and four Tfomcn, had, witlfin a |)eriodj^f six days, 
consumed two rein-deer, four swans, forty-live geese, and 
a considerable quantity of fish ! “ I have always observed,” 
adds Mackenzie, “tliat the North*men possessed v^ry 
‘‘ hearty appetites, but they were very mucji exceeded by 
“ those witii me, since we entered this river ; and I should 
“ really have thought it absolute gluttony»in j[iy peof>le, 
if my own appetite had not increased in a similar pro- 
portion.” Among the fish which they caught most fi e- 
quently was one well known to the Canadians, but still 
retaining among them*f[ie name which the first disco- 
verers liad given it: poissox inconnu. 

At length intJuly, 1789, after many hundred miles of 
navigation, t]^e coiirageous perseverance of Mackenzie*. .. 
was rewarded, as hiJ saw by degrees the rivt^y widcji, aaul» 
tlie Arctic Sea expand. So thickly was tlie ice piled along 
the coasts as to leave hint for Some time sfill uncertuia 
wliether that were indeed the ocean to whicfii his course 
had tended ; and his doubts were first dftpellcd by tlie 
sudden appearance m the .current of huge white mu^e.^, 
which he discovered to be a troop of whales.* Toilsome 
as had been his progress, he Tound his return a matter of 
still far more labour and fatigue, since bis canpe had to 
iitount against a strong stream, which required constant ex- 
ertion of paddling or of tracking with a line on shore. In 
one part of the river, where the breadth from barfk to bank 
did not^exceed three hundred yards, the Jppth of water 
was no less than fifty fathoms-t 

• “ The pajt of them iifliich appeared above the water was alto- 
“ gether white. . . .At firs^e supposed them to be jueces of ice.” 
(Journal, July 14. 1789.)* a • 

t 'J'his naiTative of the foyage of Macklbzie^as also of another 
undertaken by him three ye*rs afterwards to^thc western coaHt 
of North America, was published by himself in ISOl. A good 
summary of both appears in the Annual Register for that year. (pp. 
545—658.) • • # 
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It may be said with ^uth, both of -the Voyage of 
Mackeh^ie and tile journey«of Hearne, that as regarding 
rthe Arctic Circle, no discoveries in that age tended more 
to the progress of discovery in ours. Proving as they did 
*tiiat the North American Cpntinent by no means, as some 
pt^rsons had supposed, extended to the Pole, but was 
l)ounded b)^ a Polar they revived ^he liopes of a 
North-west passage, and animated the exertions of a Parry 
or^a Franklin. In these men the spirit of Cook and 
lloarne was in our dwn day worthily renewed. But to 
tliese men thijt spirit was not confined. In every part of 
tlie world that spirit has been displayed. Not meredy in 
tlid* Tropje islands, where safe within their coral-reefs, 
tlie islanders may listen to the outer Ocean’s roaring 
h urges — not merely in the realm of eternal winter, where 
even the restless surges are bound fast by frost — but 
tlirough the burning sands of Africa, the' marshy jungles 
of Siam, or the tangled brush- woods of New South Wales 
— wherever the keel can glide, the sledf e draw, or the 
camel carry, or the unassisted human footstep tread — in 
' cvtjry, clime^andon every soil, — wherever in the 
of knowledge or of conquest there is glory to be won, •— 
there the indomitable spirit of Anglo-Saxon enterprise 
lias overconlb mostfDbstacles^ and is striving against all. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

LITERATURE AND ART. 

It seems no unfair pretension that some place in History, 
liowever humble, should be allotted to Historians. Those 
who have successfully chronicled great di^^ed^ ought not 
tliemselves to be left unchronicled. On tht^^supposition 
the Literature of the period now before us may deserve 
especial notice, since, so far as liistorical writers are con- 
cerned, it was'un truMi*our Golden Era. Besides several 
of less distinction, as Dr. Watson and Lord Lyttleton, it 
compriaod theP three eminent names of Ilume, Robertson, 
and Gibbon^ , • 

Of these three Jt is remarkable that two wore^nativc^s 
of Mid-Lothian.* David Hume was born af Edinburgh in 
1711. lie first attracti^i public favour — vsuch was then 
the temper of the times — by a volur^e of sceptical Essays. 
These, if they did not induce, At loiist di(>not prevent, the 
choice which the JTaculty of Advocates made of hipi^br 
their Librarian. In that office he received little or no 
emolument, but had at his^bommand a large and excellent 
collection of books, which suggested to him the design of 
twriting the History of England. He coranlenced with 
the accession of the House of Stuart; and in 1754 pub- 
lished his first volume, continuing the narrative to the 
death of Charles the First. His voluintf was in quarto ; 
whicTi, till within these forty years, was tlie more cojnmon 
form of publication, both for Histories and Poems> At 
present a smaller siae is so universally preferred, that, as 
a popularVriter of oui^own day remarks, the remains of 
a quarto, if discovered in a futurcb^e, may create no less 
astonishment than thb remains a^lVIajnmoth ! " . ^ 

In his expectations •of success, Hume at first was 
greatly disappointed. His tendency to palliate the errors ^ 
of the Stuarts, or to lament their fate, raised a genera^ 
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cry of reproach against him. Tliat cnight be boine^ but 
it was fttr more mdrtifjing tp observe that after the first 
ebullition^ of anger, the volume seemed to sink into 
oblivion. The publisher, Mr. Miller, told him that in a 
tvelvemonth he had sold onlj forty-five copies of it. I 
“ scarcely indeed,” says Hume, ^ hoard of one man in the 

thifee kingdoms considerable for rank %rV letters that 

^ould. endufe the book. I must only except the Pri- 
“ mate of England, Dr. Herring, and the Primate of 
“ Ireland, Dr. Stone, which seemed two odd exceptions. 
“ These dignified prelates separately sent me a message 
‘‘ not to be dis(i)uraged.” * 

Ty^o more yjars enabled Hume to come forth with a 
second voliJrAe, and bring down his narrative to, the Re- 
volution. This volume was better received, and as he 
declares, not only rose itself, but served to buoy up its 
unfortunate brother. It served also to fresh spirit 
and a wider scope to his labours. In 1759 he published 
his History of the House of Tudoj. NeKt he applied 
hirnsedf to finish in two volumes the reipaining first part 
Qf English History, which he gave to the puBlic in 1761. 
Thus in HunJb’s narrative the earlier portions were tlui 
last composed^.M To go baakwarcis is scarce less difficult 
in ‘writing th&n in -^alking ; and it is no small proof of 
his merit and ability (is an historian, to have overcome 
tliLt difficulty* of his composition, ani^left it hardly per- 
ceptiole to a common reader. 

^The volumes of 1761 were the last from Hume. In 
1762^ he was appointed Secretary to the Earl of Hertford, 
as •vtmbassftdor at Paris, and in 1767 became Under-| 
Secretary of State to General Conway. But in 1769 he 
finally retiik3d to his native city, where, during his seven 
remaining years? of life, he enjoyed in ^uninterrupted ease 
the fame and afiluence which his works had brought him. 

WAliam Roberts6n was born at Borthwick near Ed- 
inburgh, in 1721, and became a Divine of the Scottisli 
Churchi In February 1759 he published hi a ♦History of 
Sc6tk\nd, comprising ujainly the events of Queen Mary’s 
reign. ♦ The beijt jftdges promptty’ acknowledged the 
great merits of that perfbrraaAce. Thus writes Lord 


♦ “ My own Life,” p. xl 
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Chesterfield ; “ The/e is a History lately come out, 
“ written by one Robertson; a Scotoiiman, wblth for 
‘‘ clearness, purity and dignity of style; I wiM n#: scruple 
“ to compare with tlie best historians extant, not ex-* 
“ cepting Davila, Guicciardini, and perhaps Liv^. A 
second edition is alreadji pftblished and bought up.” * 
The literarj^ fame of Robt^tson obtained- for him 
several marks of the Royal favour; and in be was 
chosen Principal of the University of Edinburgh. Thence- 
forth his life, almost destitute of incident, pursued the 
even tenor of its way. Ilis History of the reign of ^hc 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, in the form c^* three quarto 
volumes, appeared in 1769. Two volumes on the His^pry 
of America followed in 1777. The latter woflf had been 
designed as a mere appendage of the former ; to contain 
only the discoveries or the conquests of the vSpaniards at 
the lime of Charles tlvotP'ifth. Ry degrees the plan of 
Robertson was extended to the whole of the New World. 
But he was led to contract it again in some degree by 
the outbreak of the war between GreaWRritain and her 
colonies, a peftod which justly seemed to him ill-adapl;pd ^ 
for the calm investi|?ation of their rise and jifogres.^. 

A South-Sea Directoa was, the grandfather, and a 
country gentleman the father, of Edy^ard Qibbon He 
was born at Putney in the year j73l^ An«early impulse 
led him io the Chijj^ch of Rome, which on more mature 
reflection ho abandoned. Like Hume, he has left behind 
him some interesting Meraoins of his own* career, and in , 
these we may trace, how (also in conformity with liunje’s 
e^mple) he settled at last in utter disbelief of efery form 
of Christianity. We find him quote with approbation 
the sardonic remark of Bayle ; “ 1 am most trijy a Pro- 
“ testant, for I protest indifferently againft all systems 
‘‘ and dSl sects.” f t'rom Magdalen College, which was^ 
closed against the Romanist convert, ho was sent by*Jiis 
father to Lausanne, wjiero he passed some studious a^»d 
not unhappy years. He returned to England in the 
spring of 1758, and si^j^yelrs afterwyds travelled throggh 
Italy, but amidst all change of sgen^ refined his •taste • 

Letter to his son, April 16. 1759. 
t Memoirs, p. 70. ed. J814. 
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for reading. After several lesser attempts in literature, 
and mVro than owe abortit^ scheme, he applied himself 
in earneSi tcFhis great work, the Decline and Fall of the 
*Iloman Empire. But his studies at his house in Bentinck 
8treeU(and here again he stands in parallel with Hume) 
were broken through by a dall to public life. “ Yester- 
“ day morning,” thus in^m4 he writes t^ Mr. Holroyd, 
“ about half* an hour after seven, as I was destroying an 
jwniy of Barbarians, I heard a double rap at the door, 
“ and my friend Mr.^Eliot was soon introduced. After 
some idle conversation he told me, that if I was desirous 
“ of being in* Parliament, he had an independent Seat 
v^ry much at my service.” * The Seat to which 
Gibbon ht^j t*efers with the ironical epithet of “ inde- 
‘‘ pendent,” was for Liskeard, a borough at that time 
wholly under the influence of the House of Eliot. The 
historian having expressed his •acquiescence, and con- 
cluded his arrangement, was accordin^y elected that 
same year. Ho became a steady supporter of Lord North 
through all the ^American contest,* and in 17T9, by the 
'^friendship of Wedderburn, then Atforney-Geiieral he 
was appoint^^l one of the Lords of 1^’ade. But in spite 
of his own l\ppcs and wij^hes, Jie never spoke, nor even 
attempted tej speak^in Parliament. “ 1 am still a mute,” 
says he : ‘Mt is niorc^ tremendous than I imagined. The 
great speakers fill me with despair, and the bad ones 
“ \vith terror,” f After three years m salary and silence, 
the abolition of* the Board of Trade of course drew down 
Gijpbon in its fall. The negotiations for peace opened to 
li«n a new prospect, and he expressed to Lord Chancelljgr 
Tliurlow his desire to be employed in one of their 
siibordinato posts. The office to which he more especially 
aspired was the same that Hume had filled, the Secre- 
.taryship to tlWi Embassy at Paris. *But the inflisence of 
Mik Fox in the Coalition Ministry prevailed in favour of 
another candidate. Evon^previous^to the decision, Gibbon 
was intent upon a different scheme, and w»is casting a 
vrigg;ful look towards^ the shore! of^the Leman Lake, his 
early* and belo^ved* ab^ode. His •official disappointment 

• 

* Letter, September 10. 1774. 
f Letter to Holroyd, February 25. 1775. 
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fixed hftj wavering Diioughts,jand he relinquished J-^ondoii 
and Parliamentary attendanee for Lau*sanne and the pro- 
secution of his History. Of that great work thrcA 
volumes were already published: the first in 1775, the 
second and third together iq 1781. The public hfld done 
him ready justice. Th(^ admired the extent and ac- 
curacy of his *eading, the stately march of Jiis sentences, 
the lucid order of his narrative. With equal reason they 
resented his insidious attacks, and, worse still, his bitter 
sneers, on the faith which they professed. • 

As Gibbon’s first three volumes were written in London, 
.so were his three last at Lausanne. He has in his own 
Memoirs faitlifully recorded the times, botU o^^hc eafliest 
germ and of the final completion, of his immortal work. 
It was, he says, at Rome, on the 15th of October, 1764, as 
he sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, and while 
the barefooted 4 liars w^re .singing Vespers in tlie Temple 
of Jupiter, that ttie idea of writing the decline and fall of 
the city£rst started, to his mind. It was on the niglit 
of the 27th oj^ J une, 1 787, that he wrote the last lines of tlie 
lasf page in the Rummer house of his gjy^den aX iJtiu* 
sanne. 

With all its faults, and chici» among them its malevo- 
lence (for it deserves no niilder name4 to Christianity, tlie 
Decline and Fall is probably tlie gfeatest*historical per- 
formance in the Eui^lish l^jinguage. It has been transUtCd 
into every other principal European topgue ; and even 
.such men as M. Guizot have*not disdained to be among its 
commentators. In no age or country perhaps hasrnny 
Iwstorian drawn from so great a number and variety of 
sources, or combined in a more eminent degree erudition 
with genius. Next in order of merit among ofirs may be 
})laced Hume’s History of England. So c^lightful is the 
style, ^o graceful and easy the narrative, so largo thd 
amount of information condensed in a brief space, tlijt it 
ever has maintained— ^ and we may venture to predict ever 
will maintain — its groi^d. In vain liave later critics 
and gainsayers point^ out, not unsuccessfully, the^rillini-^ 
fold errors it contains* errors in part arising from*haaie 
or inaccurate knowledge, ffut in part, not without suspicion 
of wilful purpose and design. As an instance of Uie 
former may bo mentioned that Hume person ifies^the Papal 4 
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autliorJty in tho twelfth ocninry hy the Triple Crown, and 
speaks^ of the Pontiff at ftiat period as launching his 
J^hunders^frolfn the Vatican ; the fact being, that at the 
time in question the Papal Crown was not yet Triple, nor 
file Vatican the Pajial abode^* Tlie latter is of course a 
far graver charge. One stroilg example of it may bo 
foudd in the enumeration of the works produced by King 
Alfred^ or under his direction; from wliich list Hume has 
ornftted everyone of the numerous translations, and otlier 
vvo^ks which bear in any d(‘grec upon Revealed Religion. 

Such errors, but especially those of the former class, 
have caused some over-zealous antiquaries to deny alto- 
gether the inT^i merit of Hume and his compeers. When, 
in 1836, tli& House of Commons appointed a Committee 
of inquiry into tlie Record Commission, one Member, Mr. 
Puscy, asked one witness, Sir Harris Nicolas : Are 3'ou 

of opinion that we have at present no accurate and 
‘complete history of this country?^’ To which Sir 
Harris answered : “ I am of opii^on thht wq, have no 
“ History of Eitgland deserving of the ryime.” f Yet 
fwith qll respect to the memory of thaj learned and Itibo- 
rious exjilorer of antiquity, we may aflirra, that did his 
principles pr/jvail, were oar eafly annals written mainly 
by the aid of* Rolls end Deeds, hr rather of that portion of 
them, which fldth great dilhculty not long since was 
rt'svyied from the rats J ; the result w)nld scared, to any 
eyes, seem satis^ictory. We may fear that this publication 
would ill reward the zeal ariU diligence which prompted 
it;*arid, yke all the former publications of the Record 
C^fhimissioners, remain unread, a burden seldom lessening 

• 

* See the Qup^terly Review, No. cxlvi. pp. 560. and 679. The 
able article from ^vhich I am quoting iMjars the title, “ Humq^and his 
• Influence upon History,” and is commonly ascribed to Sir Francis 
Pal^-ave. 

f Minutes of Evidence, Q. ^966. « 

f In the same Minutes of Evidwicc (Q. 4.590.) seethe statement 
of Mr. Henry Cole as to the conditiAi at that time of one of the 
> KecOTcl depositories : — ^“^ix or seven p^cffect skeletons of rats were 
“/ouna erabeddcdi'in the Rolls) ; bones of these vermin were gene- 
“ rally distributed throughout the m&s, and a dog was employed in 
“ hunting the live ones ! ” 

, Et divina Opici rodebant carmiua mures I 
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on the shelves of the wearj; publisher. The p^es ill 
employed on such materials Vould bear no more resem- 
blance to the pages of a Livy or Sismondi,!thifn does 
quarry to a palace, or a skeleton to a man. With such a 
“ publication,” the public in neality would have no concern. 
The public would still pil^fer, and be right in preferring, 
the form and ^irit of History tt) its dry bones. ^ 

It is true indeed that there are otlier dcficiemnes in 
Hume besides that of parchment deeds. Books of High 
liistorical importance did not comO forth until aftei;i his 
narrative was written. They came forth, it may be said, 
partly on account of his narrative, — on account of that 
increasing z(‘al for historical inquiry whkh ^Howell in 
its train. Thus Domesday Book, the great landmark of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman times, is now fami- 
liar to every student of diat period. In the Days of Hume 
it was, if not flnkno\^i, yet for every practical purpose 
inaccessible. It was kept in the Chapter House at West- 
minster, cind(T the guard of lock and key, and the edifice 
itself was sf^dom-to be entered. Shoftld any obstinate 
inquirer nevertheless y)ersist in his desire J,o consplt4h« 
treasui’c, he was liable to a penalty (for so it may be 
termed) of 13^. Ad, for cifch in!f|»ection. Te^give another 
instance from a period .six centurieu later,^there is cer- 
tainly qo memorial that throws ra^re li^it on the Court 
and government ^ Charles 4.the Second than Pep-ys’s 
Diary. But when Hume wrote, that ^iary was still a 
scaled book ; secured, it ini^ht seem, even more strongly 
than by bolts and bars, through its own espe^al annl as 
fet undiscovered cypher. 

Deficiencies of this kind, though of course no blame to 
the historian, are no doubt a blemish to the Iflstory. In 
that i;^*spect, the writers since the days oT Hume enjoy a 
great advantage over him. Why then, in spite ot tlntt 
great advantage on their side, does Hume still maifjtain 
the foremq^t place ? • In nart,»but in part only, from the 
excellences of his style.* Tliose excellences arc the more 
remarkable since thift^ style was farmed upon a priitciplo 
or maxim open to much ^uestiom For*n one pa^ag^or** 
his history, Hume has incidentally observed : “ That 
mixture of French which is at present to be foun^ in • 
“ the English tongue, composes the greatest and best part^ 

X 3 
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of o^r language.** * Few, if any' critics, I ap5[)rehend, 
would noAv deny tliat the preference is due far ratlier to 
Jhe SaxoJt roots. “ He,” says a great writer of our own 
day, second ta‘'none in the mastery of English composition ; 
*• lie, who uses a Latin or a French phrase wliere a pure 
old EnglivSh word does as well? ought to Vie hung, drawn, 
aiAl quartered for hi<A^ treason agairffet his mother 
“ tongKe.” f * The principle of Hume might seem to lead 
almftst unavoidably to a choice of words, elegant perhaps, 
and^xpressive, but in«a high degree artificial and elabo- 
rate — a choice of words like that of Dr. Johnson, or at 
best like that oV Gibbon. Yet, strange to say, in the case 
of Hfumo h^iis<|lf, it led to what Gibbon most justly terniwS 
Uie ‘‘carelesS inimitable beauties” of his style. 

But the superiority of Ilume does not rest on style 
alone. The late Mr. John Allen, an acute and learned critic^ 
wholly opposed in politics to thnt^historiati, neverthedess 
observes of him: “In vain shall we look elsewhere for 
“ those general and comprehensive views, — that* sagacity 
“and judgment,^ those masterly lessons^ of political 
% wisdom, — that profound knowledge human nature, — 
“ that calm pliilosoph}’- and dispassionate balancing of 
“ human opinions, which «deli"lft and instruct us in the 
“ [^ages of IIlime.”;jfc Such praise, though not without 
some eonsidcraWe drawbacks and exceptions, is confirmed 
ln*tlie voice of an enlight<||ied peoplo^during along pe- 
riod of years. . The perusal of his narrative, upon the 
whole, is found to afford so mdeh both of pleasure and in- 
struction, tjiat, in all probability, it will never cease to be 
tlie^ommon guide and hand-book of our history until thJ' 
devolution ; the student, however, not neglecting those 
invaluable •lights which later writers, and none more 
than Mr. HallaA, have collaterally brought to bear^upon 
tl^e si^ject. * 

Tly5 attacks upon Revealed Religion in the Essays of 
Hume, and in the History of^Gibbon, were, ^ it is well 

* Cjjiapter iv. William tljje Conqueror. 

t Letter of Mr. SoutUcy to Mr. WilKam Taylor of Norwich, 
February 14. 1803. • « 

X Ftl inburgh R«vicw% No. Ixxxiii. p. 3. See nearly to the 
same effect a passage in tlie Fifth Lecture of Professor Smyth, vol. i. 

j). 126. 
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known, cfhlv parts of •one great plan, — only brancj^s of 
tliat evil tree which at this**pGriod overshadowed the 
whole Northern Continent of Europe. A 8^‘t SO it« 
can be called where every thing was doubted and nothing 
taught— -arrogating to itself Jthe title of Philosophy, and/ 
with Voltaire for its patriarch, or high-priest, at Ferney, 
numbered proselytes at every Otiurt from Petersburg to 
Paris. With very few and not very distinguished excep- 
tions, the whole Literature of those countries was in'its 
hands or under its control. At Berlin, the King hinoj^elf 
was among its most zealous votaries, and employed some 
of those hours of leisure which were left him by the cares 
of war or sovereignty, in aping the stylo of j^hc ^nnotalbrs 
upon Holy Writ, and composing, after the ^manner of 
Dom Calmet, some mock comments upon the nursery-tale 
of Blue Beard ! In the Southern states of Europe, the 
progress of thalr sect arrested, not by argument and 
reason, but rather through the authority of the govern- 
ments and the ^ignorance of the governed. There the 
most sacred tyiths.came to be classed with despotism and 
misrhle, because th(;y were maintained by the^arae ryea»s. • 
There the grossest impostures continued to be practised on 
the people. Of these on<f remarkable instance, touching 
the King of Prussia, may be given. The pi*h\sts in Italy 
regarded with much displeasure^ the«caree^^ of Frederick ; 
his example might«be dar\gerous if it could be thought 
that so many victories and conquests had Jbeen gained by 
an unbeliever, or even by jf heretic. Accordingly they 
devised a tale explaining his successes entirely to their 
o#n satisfaction. Goethe in his youthful wanderings fb- 
lates how on one occasion he travelled from Bologna 
through the Apennines in company with a Captain of the 
Papal jirmy, “Tell me,” asked this officer, “may we 
“ trust what we hear from our priests re'specting your» 

“ Frederick the Great ? Is it true that he holds the ^a- 
“ tholic faith, but has ebtained from the Pope a dispensa- 
“ tion to coSceal it ? W^ know that he never visits any 
“ of your Protestant Churches, but we are further #old^ 
“ that he has a subterranean chapel oentath his jfklac^, 

“ where he offers up his* devotions day by day, with a 
“ heart full of anguish, grieving that he cannot venture 
“ to avow in public our holy religion ; for doubtless if he ^ 
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“ did^^his Prussians, who f-re all frfrious heretifts, would 
“ strike him dead’upon theftpot. Tell me, is all this really 
, “ true ? ^ ^oethe answered only as became a prudent 
traveller in rho Pope’s dominions, that since these were 
\leop mysteries of state, naone was precisely informed 
respecting them.* • 

Hooking tjion to the irftellectual condition of Europe at 
this time, we find a melancholy scene — scepticism on the 
onS side, and superstition on the other. In England the 
taij?t of the new philosophers was far less than in France 
or Germany, yet still their influence may be traced to no 
small extent, both on its literature and on its society. So 
eai4y as 1^53^ the veteran patriot Sir John Barnard could 
exclaim in the House of Commons : “ At present it really 
“ seems to be the fashion for a man to declare himself of 
“ no religion.”! We may observe in Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters to his Son, that oven whefe the libcomraendations 
are most laudable, they are seldom, if ever, urged on lofty 
grounds. So great was the vogii^of precepts*' deli vena I 
in that tone, tldit tliese Letters passed tl^'ough no h‘^s 
^•tlmn four editions in one year. In tlie case of Hume’s 
Essays, or of Gibbon’s History, wo may view wdth some 
surprise not .merely the boldnesl of their attacks, but how 
little that bdldness tippears to^have affected their fame or 
fortunes. Ev?n wh^re they did provoke disapppobation, 
tPc was sometimes far more timi/ily afld faintly than might 
have been supposed. Take the instance of Dr. Robertson. 
He was a leading Divine of the Scottish Church. He 
wa»the principal of an important University. He 'was, 
tllero is no reason to doubt, a conscientious and religions 
man. He bad no such familiar friendship with Gibbon 
as to wrfl-p his judgment. Yet when Gibbon’s first 
volume appeared, we find Dr. Robertson write qf it in 
^uch terms as these ; “I hope the book will be as successful 
“ it deserves to be. I have not yet read the two last 
“ chapters (on the Jh'ogressof Christianity), but am sorry, 
“ from what I have heard of thqm, that he has taken such 
^ * • 

« * 
r* See Goethe’s 'fravels in Italy jn 1786. {Werhe^ p. 180. ed. 
1830.) 

f Pari. Hist. vol. xiv. p. 1389. 
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a ton# in them as* will give great offence and hurt tlio 
“ sale of the book.”* • 

If then it be asked, who first in England periotl 

breasted the waves and stemmed the tide dr infidelity — 
who, enlisting wit and eloqi 4 ?nce together with argunienJ 
and learning on the side of Jtevcaled Religion, first turned 
the literary current in its favoair, and mainly prepared 
the reaction which succeeded : that praise* seeme most 
justly to belong to Dr. Siimucl Johnson. Religion wa*s to 
him no mere lip-service nor cold formality : he was mindful 
of it in his social hours as much as in his graver lucii* 
brations : and he brought to it, not merely erudition such 
iis few indeed possessed, but the weiglit A>f lii^(‘^t 
character and the respect which even his enemies could 
not deny him. It may be said of him, that, tlkough not 
in Orders, he did tlie Church of England better service 
than most of tliose wliD*at that listless era ate her bread. 

The sayings of Dr. Johnson in his social hours have 
become fiamili^r to us from his Life by Boswell — cer- 
tainly by coinrnon consent, one of the mo^t delightful books 
ill ftur language. ^In that book the folly qf the |iutho» 
forms a constant foil to the wit and wisdom which he 
records, and greatly adds to* their effecn. It was an 
acute remark of JRr. Burke — a remark whi^h the imblic 
opinion has since confirmed, but whfch mdit as'^u redly the 
author of Rasselas*4ittle , dreamed of — that Johnsun^np- 
pears far greater in BoswelFs pages tluin in his own. 
The reason is that in the ficcounts of his private con- 
verse we liave his admirable sense and shrew^ness#ex- 
jft*esscd in clear, plain terms, whilst in his prose writings 
we find him too often adopt on system a style artificially 
and elaborately bad — a style far more Latin thftn English 
— a style that easily may be, and that Jften has been, 
mimicked — a style that, according to his* own favugrit^ 
choice of words, would be called tumid, grandiloquent, ^nd 
sesquipedalian. • • 

Besides,*the gratitude^ ue to Dr. Johnson as the sU^ad- 
fast and able champion of the Chrwtian Church, thct*e is^ 
another point of view^n^which his miaimcter inost^justJy 

* Letter to Mr, Strahan, dated Ediubur^^h College, March 
1776, and jaiblished in Gibbon's Correspondence. • ^ 
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claim3sj’C‘9pect. No man at any period has more y, orthily 
upheld the dignity of Literature. When first he began 
to write, Si’cAad to struggle with all the bitterness of 
poverty. Th^tj were nights when he had no resting-place 
to lay his head. There were flays when he had no money 
to buy food. Several of his eariy notes to Mr. Cave, the 
bool^seller, bear appended*to his name the Yiournful word 
iMPKAN«i]S. 6nce when Mr. Harte, the biographer of Gus- 
tav ds Adolphus, was the guest of Mr. Cave, he observed 
tha^a plateful of the dinner was sent behind a screen ; 
this, it seems, was for Johnson, who had been ashamed 
to join the company in his threadbare clothes. Yet 
threfegh ay tl^^^se difficulties the “retired and uncourtly 
“ scholar,” ~ for thus he describes himself*, — never 
swerved from the path of principle, nor was once betrayed 
into any mean or dishonourable action. Still did he hold 
fast his Opposition politics. Stiirdid he aesert his manly 
independence. His worst enemies might accuse him of 
(duirlishness and rudeness, but certi^inly nbver o/ flattery 
or fawning. Hii letter to Lord Chegterfield, in 1755, 
pron^esjiow sternly, upon the smallest provocation, rea^ or 
imagined, he would thrust aside the hand of patronage. 
When at last, •by no hand besides his own, he had secured 
both bread and fiiiuib — when hb found his society courted, 
and his ascendancy acknowledged — when the bounty of 
theij^rown, unsought and unexpected,Jiiad raised him into 
affluence — he showed the remembrance of his past condi- 
tion by the most generous rcfiicf of other men’s distress. 
“ Hi* lovejJ the poor,” says his friend Mrs. Thrale, “ as I 
“ flevor yet saw any one else love them, with an earnest 
“ desire to make them happy. In pursuance of these prin- 
“ ciples,” Continues the same lady, “ he nursed whole 
“ nests of people in his house, where the lame, the blind, 
^ tliQ sick, afid the sorrowful, found a sure retreat.” 
An^ when in those days Johnson communed with the 
great, he did not indeed. omit that civil deference of 
manner which he deemed their due, but he fett that now 
. he met them at least i>n equal if not on superior terms ; 
*‘ayd ndade themtrespectdn him both the Inborn pride of 
genius, and the well-earned di^iity of learning. 


*»Letter to Lord Chesterfield, February 7. 
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Theri^is yet another aspect in which Dr. Johnsqp may 
be regarded ; as belonging a literary circle, of which 
he was the main prop and stay* In conjun^jpif with Sii; 
Joshua Reynolds, he had formed a small, bu^^ell-selected 
knot of friends, which, proijdly, without any distinctivd 
epithet, was called, or called itself, the club. It has 
continued in regular succession, and witli no sign of 
languor or decay, to the present year, preseA'ing thi’ce 
large folio volumes, authentic annals of its course. C!er- 
tainly in Dr. Johnson’s times at least, it exercised a con- 
siderable influence on the literature and public opinion of 
the day. The j^ear of its foundation wa^l764, and the 
number of original members only nine. number 

tlie}^ increased by degrees to between thirt^'* and forty. 
They met at first for suppers, but towards 1772, agreed 
that instead of supping they would dine together once 
in every fortnight durhig tlie Session of Parliament ; and 
such the general rule has since remained. The dinner- 
hour at that pefiod we find, half-past four. The first 
meeting, however,, recorded in their books was not till the 
7tli^f April, *1775, at the Turk’s Head, in Gerard Str«et< 
When some years* afterwards that tavern*^was closed, 
they removed to another, bu^; have now»,for upwards 
of half a century held thhir meetings at Uie Thatched 
House, St. James’s Street. They.hav# no p(*rmanent officer 
besides their Treasjyj'er (at y)rcscnt the Dean of St. Paijfs^, 
the Chair being taken by* all tho members in rotation ac- 
cording to the alphabetical order of their names, and each 
member being bound by no engagement or necessity to 
mnd excuses, but free to the last moment to come or sfiiy 
asvay at his pleasure. 

Some slight “ Curiosities of Literature^’ may be 
gleaned from the records of “ the Club.” •Since 1832, all 
the iil^mbers present are wont, before th^y separay^, 
subscribe their namc.s, but in previou.^ years it was# the 
pre-siding member onl^^ ; and one occasion, the 23r3 of 
April, 179§, when Boswell filled the chair, his signature 
appears most unlike 4ns* usual one* sprawling in blotted 
zig-zags across the pftge, arid oJeafly i^enoting hne 
those Bacchanalian exc^^'jos (confined, let us hope, to 
liim singly) such as he relates of himself in the isle^of 
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Skyc.t In contrast with this too cionvivial scehe, may 
he mentioned one of solit»i*y grandeur. On December 
J3. Earl of Liverpool being then Prime 

Minister, reeved to dine at the Club. By a singular 
chance*, no other member happened to form the same 
purpose for that day, and thus Lord Liverpool passed the 
everfing entirely alone, ft appears from iiie books that 
the Prime lAinister summoned to^ his aid one bottle of 
Madeira, of which, however, wo may be sure that, accord - 
ing^o his usual custom^ he took but a very moderate share. 
This, — as a veteran and much respected member writes to 
nus — ** was tlie day of the great run on the London 
“ Bftnkers^ when Mr. lluskisson said that the whole 
“ linancial transactions of England were within half an 
hour of being reduced to barter ; and the Prime Minister 
“ of England being the only man who dined at the Club 
“ on that day is one of the most singula** events that I 
“ know of in j)ersonal history.” f 

Among the original members of tfeo Club, whan formed 
in 1764, were Ml*. Burke and Dr. Guldsmjth. Among 
those >vho joined it within the next, twenty years, Mu*, 
span of Johnson’s life, were Fox, Sheridan and Windham, 
Adam Smitluand Gibbon,dlisho{) Percy, and Sir William 
Scott. To these were added 'other persons of far less 
eminence, but culttvatod minds and pleasant manner>, 
ablaboth to call forth and to a})4>reci»4ie tlie genius of the 
rest. Such, for (^ample, was Henry Viscount Palmerston, 
who died in 1^02 ; a man knoVn in the sphere of polities, 
and«deserying also to be known in the sphere of poetry.J 

“A tlunl l)owl (of punch) was made, mid that, too, was 
“ finished ; . . . . but of what passed I have no recollection with 
“ any accuracy. It was near five in the morning when I got to bed. 
% I ajvakcd at i^oon with a severe head -ache. About one Dr. 
“ Joknson came into iny room and accosted me, — ‘What, drunk 
“ ‘ (Tour to the Hebrides, Sept. y73.) 

f* Letter dated February 4. 1^5*2. In another comnjjinication the 
same gentleman adds ; “ I think there but one instance in whieli 
onlf two attended at tlie Cljih, — Hc6kham Frere and Lord 
•“ Hollaftd.” t • 

If His epitaph on his first wife, w^ho^ad died of a decline in 1769, 
h printed in the Annual Kegistcr for 1777, but wiihout his name. It 
thu€ commences ; — 
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Such -w%s Topham Jk^nuchu-k, a man of wit and^taste. 
Such also was Boswell, wl^ise biogi'aphy of Johnson 
contains several most spirited and life-like dij|^j)tioiis 
the meetings which lie had att(*nded. “ Af^ve close his 
“ book,” says an accomplished critic, the club-r©om is? 
“ before us.” The priiKiipfc was then and is still, to 
combine, so fa%as possible, men of every profession aifd ol* 
every party. Not that the Club has alway# and jnvari- 
ably done itself honour, either in thohC whom it ^las 
rejected or in those whom it h.as clK^en. A distinguished 
poet was black-balled in March, 1803. A di^tinguished 
statesman was black-balled in April, 1818f One or two 
examples of injudicious selection might Jje as rearfily 
adduced. Yet upon the whole, the charactei^m the Club 
has been worthily maintained. Such minds as that of 
Burke, or that of Johnson, do not ind(‘ed appear at every 
period, and age« may oii?iue before we look upon their like 
again; but still, giving due weight to that consideration 
for the present •time, j member of the Club will have little 
eause to complain , of the degencrsicy oftnankind so long 
as lir* enjoys nie high privilege of sharing in the conveffM^w 
of Mr. Halbim ancl Mr. Macaulay, Dean ^lilniah and 
Bisljop 'VVilberforce, Dr.»ITolbvnd and Mor^^ieur Van de 
Weyer, Lord Lansdowne alid Lord j\i)erdee«. • 

Dr. Goldsmith, the contempprar|r and*fricnd of Dr. 
Johnson, seemed a^ery dilferent person to those who yjot 
him at the Club, or in society, and to those who read bis 
books. In the latter we find the most acfmiruble humour 
blended with tenderness and grace. Such production's as 
lids ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” or “ Des(u*ted Villcage,” hffv^e 
wound themselves around the inmost chords of English 
feeling. Tn conversation, on the contrary, hc#seeined to 


‘ Whoe'er like me with trembling anguish brings 
“ His heart’s whole treasure to fair Bristol's springs 
“ Whoe’er like me, to soothe disease and pain, 

“ Skall pour those salutary springs in vain ; 

“ Condemned lij^e ifle to bear the faint reply, 

“ To mark the facing cheek, the%i»kiiig eye, 

** From the chill’d bmw to wijfe the damps of death, 
“ And watch in dumb despair the shortening breath; 
“ If chance directs him to this artless line, 

** ^^et the sad mourner know his pangs were mipe ! " 
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lose liotli his presence of mind and his powers of lan- 
guage ; while an irritablel vanity, ever deeming itself 
.slighted %i%^ggrievcd, left him open to many a charge of 
fretfulness and folly. He would repine because a puppet- 
show •was regarded in hia^ company; he would strut 
around the room to exhibit on* all sides, and to the best 
advantage, his new blo!)m-coloured coak “ No man,” 
said D»\ Joffnson, ‘‘ was more foolish when he had not a 
“ jfen in his hand.” Yet on some rare occasions, Johnson 
hiqpself might feel thc45:een edge of his unpremeditated wit. 
Thus, one daj^ as they chanced to be discussing the com- 
position of fables, Goldsmith cried, with equal truth and 
aptliess, ‘‘^Wty, Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy as you 
“ seem to iSiink ; for, if you had to write a fable upon 
“ fishes, you would make all your little fishes talk like 
‘‘ whales!”* 

As poets it may be said, both 6^ Johnson and of Gohl- 
smith, that they belopged to the school of Pope. Not 
that men of so much genius could eyer bo*mereJmitators. 
The poetry of e^h has distinctive signs of^its own ; that 
#oWol>nson Jjeing marked especially by vigour and strong 
sense, and that of Goldsmith by sweetness and grace. 
Still, however, not merely t hey, *but nearly all the writers 
of verse at that ptsriod, appehr to have mainly kept in 
view the mo^'cl of* tho Bard of Twickenliam. The 
Common. notion seemed to be,^ that 4:hose who deviated 
from his stanclpd were worthy only of a place in his 
Dunciad. Few; or none, coiM catch his spirit, but many 
adopt hi{^ metre or ape his correctness. The tribe of his 
cdpyists grew by repetition feebler and feebler, and IowIt 
and lower, until it sunk at last to the depth of Mr. Hayley. 
'I'o this tsfste or temper of the age there were "two most 
especial exceptions, in the case of Gray and the case of 
'Co^^per. ' ^ * 

ftray, as the inmate of a hall at Cambridge, as one 
seldom absent from the schools, might well have been 
forgiven for adhering implicitly to the comihon models. 

^ Yclf his strain of tlioi Welsh Bard, tod his snatches from 

* Boswcirs liife of Johnson, vol. iii. p 274. cd. 1839. A few 
more* such instances are drawn out in army by the friendly zeal 
of *Mr. Prior in his valuable biography of Goldsmith, voL ii. p. 479, 
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theRuilic, show witk how bold a flight he could soar into 
the open sky. It is needles/ to praise where there are 
none to disapprove. It is striking, howevA^/o observe 
the beauty of that stanza which ke expiMged from his 
“Elegy on a Country Churchyard;”* so that ilf miglit 
almost be said, that evefl the leavings of Gray are su- 
perior to the fifiished coinpositi<5ns of other men. Aftain, 
when we reflect how frequently the inv?ision#of the 
Roman Empire by the Barbaric tribCvS has engaged* the 
pen of other writers from Jornanctes down to Gibbon, it 
is worthy of note that so much of eloqiienjc and imagery 
should remain to be compressed by this poet within the 
narrow compass of four lines, f • * 

The Life of Cowper, as Mr. Southey with leeling and 
fidelity portrays it, is one of the most painful in our 
literary annals. Genius was to him a fatal and an evil gift, 
llis sensitive fmme of* mind, and his spirits broken since 
his boyhood, sunk him into melancholy, and sometimes 
into madyess. TIis cycumstances gave him little cause for 
idther. He Inid advantages of birth, and might have had 
i\ d vantages of fortune. He was grand-nephewj^f the^Chan-* 
chellor and Earl of that name. lie was trahied in a 
conveyancer’s office, and fitted for promotioiv in the law. 
Through the influence of fiis family die socfi obtained* a 
lucrative and easy clerkship in ihe Housed)! Lords. But 
the mere prospect havipg to raise his voice in puWit! 
drove him to utter distraction and attempts at suicide. 
He resigned his office, and ^fter a long blank interval of 

♦ ** Her^scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 

“ By hands unseen, are showers of violets found, 

Ihe redbreast loves to build and warble h^c, 

** And little footsteps lightly print the {•round,’* 

1 \#)ndcr that Gray could have the heart to oiflit it,” says J>ordj 
Byron in his Diary, February 27. 1821. 

]■ “ With grim d«light the lyood of winter view 
“•rti brighter day, and heavens of azure hue, 

“ Scent the layv ftligrancc of the breathing rose, 

^ And quaff tnq pendent vintaje^is it grows ! ” j 

I was told by Sir Robert Ptel that ife was consulted by anoth«<r 
eminent statesman on his design (from which there was some diffi- 
culty in dissuading him) of quoting these noble lines in the Hou<;eaOf 
Commons as.applied to the Russian invasion of France in* 18 14. 
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frcn:^, betook himself to the retii^pd village (nf Olney. 
Inhere he had no further tieVo public life, beyond at inter- 
^vals his sympathy to the fiir different careers of his 
old schoolfelWw, TVarjen Hastings, and of his old brother 
•clerk, tLord Thurlow*. There, at other times, the rigour 
of his Calvinistic tenets on Predestination and Free Will 
overwhelmed him witli» perplexity and^ anguish. His 
ciiosei\and (instant associate was Mrs. Unwin, a widowed 
lady much older than himself; and growing blind, — a lady 
wljpse knitting-needle have been made immortal by his 
pen. Such, indeed, were his power of description and 
felicity of language, that even the most trivial objects 
dreiv life an^ colour from his touch. In his pages the 
training (Jf^hree tame hares, or the building of a frame 
for cucumbers, excite a warmer .interest than many ac- 
counts compiled by other writers eff great battles deciding 
the fate of empires. In his pages fhe sluggish waters of the 
Ouse, — the floating lilies which he stooped to gather from 
tliem, — the poplars in whoso shijde hef sat, and over 
whose fall he mourned, — rise before . us as tfiougli' wo 
Jijul known and loved them too. As Cc^vper himself 
declares,, ®y descriptions are all froift nature, not one of 
“ them secorjil-handed. ]^ly deiinealions of the heart are 
“'from my own e>^jerienee, fiot one of them borrowed 
“ from books.V* Ib; co\;ild not, indeed, like poets of the 
highest order, — like Milton, for exajjjple, or like Dante, 
— imagine or body forth what’he never felt or saw ; but 
no writer of any a^o excels him in dealing with the daily 
reaytica of lite. We might thence, perhaps, conclude, 
thfEt the niinds principally conversant witjx such realities, 
and slightly trained to flights of fancy, would he those to 
rank him highest. But this is only another fornl of words 
for expressinj^ deserved success with by far the greater 
•miiuhcrs of nfankind. “The Task,” which appealed in 
I7ih), raised its Author by one bound to be the most 
popular poet of his age. , ^ 

The period which is now before us was distinguished 
by /ho rise of British art^ and the foundation of the 
•Royal Academji. Of the principal portrait-painters in 
Efngland, during the two preceding generations, Sir Peter 


. * See his Life by Southey, vol. ii. p. IS L, 
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Lely ani Sir Godfrey Knell^ it is remarkable thai^ both 
were natives of Germany, me principal sculptors then 
amongst us were Rysbrack and Roubiliac, former % 
Fleming, and the latter a Frenchman. Burin the early 
years of George the Third we m^ point with especiaf 
pride to the name of Josl^a Reynolds.. He was born in 
1723 at Plymjjton in Devonshire. His father andr his 
grandfather also were clergymen of the Church of England, 
but left him little other patrimony besides his geii^us. 
That genius almost from his boyho<^ impelled him to^he 
pursuit of art. iJe repaired* to Lotidon, and became the 
pupil of Hudson, no great portrait-paintef, yet still the 
best of his day in England. The first of his o\^ portirits 
which attracted even the smallest degree of plSolic notice 
was of Captain Hamilton,* whose son became the first 
Marquis of Abercom : this portrait he painted in 1746. 

Three years Jater 1<|^ went to pursue his studies at 
Rome, where we find him speak ak follows of himself: — 
I felt my ignOTance, and stood abashed. All the indi- 
gested notions ofjijiinting which I had»brought with me 
‘ fr#m England, where the art Was in the lowest state# iU 
‘ had ever been in could not, indeed, be fowftr)* were 
to be totally done awayf and eradicated frpm my mind. 

‘ It was necessary, as is e^epressed oi^ a very solemn od- 
‘ casion, that I should become as # littl# child.' lie 
owns that at tirst sight the works of Raphael at 
Vatican gave him Tittle pleasure. But tliis he had the 
wisdom to ascribe at once to*the true cauSc^ — to no dt‘- 
ficiencies in that great Master, but solely to liis own. ,In 
a abort time, he says, a new taste and new pcrceptidTis 
began to dawn upon him, and he found that he could 
measure the progress of his own irnprovemeat by the 
growth of his admiration for Raphael.* Jle adds these 
remarkfible words : — “ Having since thai; period Jre- • 
quently revolved this subject in niy* mind, I am i»w 
‘^clearly of opinion tlpit a reljah for the higher excel- 
‘‘ lences of art is an acquired taste, which no man ever 

* Similar to this, but less just perhaps^ is ?lie illle in the study (rf 
eloqueuse which Quintilian laid^own : “ Ille se profecisse sciat, cui 
“ Cicero valde placebit." (Insfk. lib. x. c. i.) 

VOL. VI. X 
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“ posa^^sscd without long cultivation, and great labour and 
“ attention.”* " \ 

n On retL“•l^ng to England; in 1752, he took a house in 
London, and\^>plied himself most assiduously to the pur- 
suit of< his profession.'* His advancing fame was shown 
(the test is a sordid but a suije one) by his advancing 
profits. In 1758, we find his friend Dr. ^Johnson write 
as folla,ws : “ Mr. Reynolds has witliin these few days 

ratised his prices to twenty guineas a head ; and Miss ” 
(Rc^molds, his sister, is much employed in miniaturos,”‘|’ 
Years roll(?d on, and fame increased, until at last Sir 
Joshua, in his^>ld age, received from Horace Walpole (not 
without some reluctance in the latter) a thousand guineas 
/or his finS^^iic'ture of the three Ladies Waldegrave. 

The revival of British art, and the number of artists in 
London, could not fail, besides the example of foreign 
countries, to suggest to them the adyantagfs of association. 
About the time ot‘ the accession of George the Third they 
agreed to have an annual exhibition of works of art. They 
met with many difficulties, and but moderate ehcourage- 
.ment. In 1765 they obtained a Charter of rncorporai^ion, 
which* h^i^^<^Ver, could by no means reconcile their divers 
sections and polities. At last, in 1768, they were constituted 
by the King as the^RoYAL Academy, to include all three; 
branches of a/chiteVture, sculpture, and painting. His 
3Iajesty, although himself no judge of art, became its pa- 
tron. During several y.ears, hd made‘liberal grants from 
his Privy Purs4*to the rising Academy, until the receipts 
from its early exhibitions had grown to be more than 
sumcient for its objects. Apartments also were assigped 
it by its Royal Patron, in 1780, at Somerset House.f 
Of the eiew institution Reynolds was with good reason, 
and by an uii^imous vote, elected President. On that 
«occ|sion he received the honour of knighthood — an 
honour which evdr since has been considei*ed as almost 

♦ Life of Reynolds by Malone, p. xii. , 

t Letter to Mr. Langtou, JaTmai]v 9. 1758, and Mr. Croker’s 

« t The suras contributed *.by the ICing at various times exceeded 
5000/. In 1779 the receipts of the Exhibition were upwards of 
1500/., and double that sum was obtained in the next year, — the first 
Somerset House. (Life of Reynolds by Malone, p. xxiii) 
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the ri^it of his suQpessors. «To the duties of his dUice he 
brought an enlightened j/dgment, a m^^dignity, a 
never-failing love of Art. Seldom ind^rfiiave sudi 
Chairs been more worthily filled Jjian were, for some time 
concurrently, that of the dioyal Society by Sir* Joseph 
Banks, and that of the^oyal Academy by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 'Miough not always quite frieinjlyin his feel- 
ings towards the artists who had risen by his sfde J, lu* 
was uniformly kind and helpful to the rising. Ilis coun- 
sel was prompt to guide and his hbspitality to cheer fliein. 
At his board, which once at least in every week was op('U 
to a company of guests, they might meet and coiumuiK^ 
with some of the leading spirits of the ag« i|>^ther ^alks 
of life beside their own ; while presiding over all was 
seen, with spectacles on his nose, and with a trumpet at 
his ear, that placid and benignant countenance which his 
own pencil liaf often |)ortraycd, and made familiar to us. 

The application of Sir Joshua to his art was never re- 
laxed b}^ his growing wealth or fame. Usually he was in 
his painting^oon> before ten o’clock, and remaiiu'd there 
at least six hours.. According to the fine ^pre.'isioil dl' 
Mr. Burke, who to the honour of both was lii^ intimate 
friend : ‘‘ In painting jfortraits, he appeatbd not to ,b6 
‘‘ raised upon that platform, but to fieseemf to it from a 

higher sjjliere. His paintings ill ftstrate? his lessons, and 
“ his lessons seenn^ to be derived from his paintingsT^’ 
Never, perhaps, was his pencil more felicitous and truth- 
ful than in all its delineations of infancy. It was one of 
his favourite maxims that all the gestures of clMldretf^ire 
gl'aceful, and that the reign of distortion and unnatural 
attitude commences with the dancing mas ter. f 

It was to portraits that Reynolds gave lys m®rc esj)eeial 
care. Yet they did not wholly engross itf. Many exqui- 
site fSney pieces of the most opposite Jiinds bear wknesl 
to his skill. How various, fur example, are the worlds of 
his genius contained kn that gtey old mansion of Knole, 
where, emBosomed in cqpval groves of beech, the accom- 
plished race of the ^iackvillcs, n<jw^extinct in tiie Bialcy, 
line, showed themselves^ both partaker! and patrons ^f 

* See on this point the Memoirs of Sir Joshua by Norihcote, 
p, 317. &c., and the Supplement, p. cxlii. 

t Life by Malone, p. lil 

Y 2 
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intellettual emineivce ! Thwe in on^ place we ftod Sir 
Joshua pefsoiyfy with the l^ghing eyes and the elastic 
‘’f6rm of Al^i'^bington the Comic Muse. There, on an- 
other side, we oehold Jjjim follow in the footsteps of the 
Tuscan ‘poet of old time — unv^iil the dismal secrets of the 
“ Tower of Hunger,” — and portray Count Ugolino and 
his clUldren in the agonies*of their famishing despair. 

Fjjr fVom feeing satisfied with his own success, Sir 
Joshua was ever aiming at improvement. Late in his 
career, and at considerable cost, he took the pains to dis- 
compose some valuable pictures of the old Venetian School, 
ill order to trace and ascertain their process of colouring. 
It mflst be iijtmcd, however, that such experiments were 
made in some measure at the expense of his friends. 
Thus at Blenheim, which, during one phase of his art, 
he adorned witli many admirable portraits, a spectator at 
the present dayniust ||t)serve with eoficern, Miat the colours 
have so far faded frojn each face of female loveliness as 
exactly to resemble the livid hues oLdoath.* Th© change 
can scarce have been greater in the origi rials Jihemselves. 

* Fl-om so^such result or anticipatii^n, Sir Joshua did 
not persevere for any long period in tlie new courses 
‘ wlych he tried*: Towards ‘the cl6se of his life, he had an 
opportunity tJ see again that portrait of Captain Hamil- 
ton which he hSd paifitcd*some forty years before. He 
wW surprised to find it so goodt and, .comparing it with 
his later works, « lamented that during so many years 
he should not have made a greater progress.* 

Qjf the other principal painters at this time, Hogarth 
had died four years before the Academy was constituted”. 
The best judges have deemed him deficient in the art of 
colouring. *Bu^ as Horace Walpole happily expresses it, 
he should be coilsidci'ed rather as a writer of comedy with 
if pe»cil tlian As painter. Allan Ramsay, son (Jf the 
poet;*’ of that name, though far inferior to Reynolds, 
showed in his portraits both taste and skilL Like Rey- 
nolds he was a friend of Dr. Johnson, who sp^ks of him 
^itlf warm regard, lyi^ survived Linl only a few months, f 

t ^ * 

* Life by Malone, p. viii. 

t “ Toor liamsay ! .... I no sooner lost sight of dear Allan 
“ tHan I am told that I shall see him no more.” (To Sir Joshua 
'Reynolds. A^lL^ 19. 1784.) 
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Ramsay was painter in ordinary to tlia King and Queen , 
in fact, it has been remark<i>d, that their Matties never 
gave Sir Joshua a commission for a singJa^Tpcture, ar#d* 
sat to him only once, when their^ortraitfwere requirgd 
for the Royal Academy.* • In 1766, however, Reynolds 
was selected to paint tne po^jtrait of the Queen of Den- 
mark on her fharriage. lie was wont to cgmplain f)f the 
difficulties of the task, since during the hours (#f sitting, 
that ill-assorted and unhappy Princess had been for the 
most part in tears.f • • 

Romney was another painter of high ^j/sputation in his 
day. There are not many things in biography more 
striking than the tale how, at the age <rf ^wenty-Sbvcn, 
he forsook his young wife at Kendal, and went forth to 
seek his fortune in London — how, after sevcn-and-thirty 
years of desertion, he returned to her, rich indeed and 
famous, but worn out in body an^n mind — and how, 
with patient, forgiveness, she nu»sed him during liis 
remainilig span of decay, and at last of imbecility. 
\\hen in liull possession of his pov^^ers, he had been 
deemed a rival lo Sir Joshua himself, aii4 ^ 
means to the credit of the President, that Ro?hney never 
was elected even an a^oci^te of the Rt5yal Academy. • 
Indeed, whenever Reynolds had occasion fo refer to him, 
he would call him only ‘‘ the ftianin Cavendish Square.” 
In those days Lonl Thurlow had said : “ There arottv^o 
factions in Art, and for rny part I ajn of the Romney 
“ faction.” But, as Mr. Southey observes, time has 
Reversed the Chancellor’s decision. f • 

The true rival of Reynolds, in our eyes at least, was 
Gainsborough. Born and bred in SuflTolk, he had not the 
advantages of academic education or fotjBigr^travel ; but 
frorg his earliest years he manifested all inborn passion 
for art. A beautiful wood near Sudbufy is still »hoWh, 
where Gainsborough, in his school-boy days, used Vo 
and fill Jjis copy-books with* pencillings of flowers and 
trees.§ With Wilspn ibe divides the honour of founding 

♦ Memoirs by Noifhcote, p, 259. 

■f Ibid. Supplement, p. xliii. 

I Life of Cowper, vol. iii. p. 77. 

I Cunningham’s Lives of the Painters, vol. 320. 

T 3 
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our soJiool of landscape ; with Reynolds the honour of 
restoring onr school of pqrtrait-painting. Below Sir 
tjoshua taste and composition of his portraits, it 

inay be questrr.ned whether he does not excel him in a 
still more essential quality — the true and life-like deline- 
ation of the countenance portrajfcd. 

At^ this time the naftio of British iculpture was 
worthil]^ upheld by Bacon and Nollekens. To the former 
Westminster Abbey owes the great monument of Chat- 
liamf»; the latter was good in statues, but excellent in 
bn<^ts. In their literary attainments they differed greatly. 
Of Bacon we are told, that he showed some skill in com- 
positJion, wjple ^Nollekens was wholly ignorant of gram- 
mar and spelling.* Of both it is pleasing to find, that 
their profession brought them wealth as well as fame. 
Bacon at his death left 60,000/., and Nollekens, whose 
career was much lo|||sr, no less thafn 200,000/. 

An Academy conipRsing men like these, men of every 
^ nriety of birth, of education, of character, and ©f creed, 
(thus, for example, Bacon was a Methodist, , Nollekens a 
1/ Oman Catholic, and Flaxman a followey of Swedenborg,) 
was ofteiy discordant and disturbed. Some complaints 
from those wl>em it excludes, soiAe quarrels among those 
whbm it adnrlts, are> perhaps,' in any such institution 
unavoidable. Certaialy they have not been avoided. 
Fa qu at the present day the war^ at leaf»t from without, is 
waging. But tl^ere is one day in the year, when, by 
cnmimon consent, kll strife is hdshed, all rivalry suspended, 
wheq on tj[ie first Saturday in May the Exhibition Rooms, 
ricirwith the well-wrought toils of the preceding yeai*, 
are opened by the President and his brothel* Academicians 
to a chosem company of guests. There all ranks, all pro- 
fessions, and all parties — intellectual pleasure being for 
that (^y a suffioient bond between them — are assembled 
to ocf.nmune with artist.s and do homage to Art. There 
the Ministers of the Crown, forgetting the Parliamentary 
"battles of the night before, exchange a cordial greeting with 
the Ministers who were, or the Ministers who will be, as in 
emplout» admiratictn they throng around some stag or slieltie 
of Landseer, or a sunlit lake b*y Stanfield. There the 


* Cuunsigham’s Lives of the Sculptors, pp. 195. and 200. 
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poet m#y behold the visions of his fancy bodied forth in 
living hues. Therft the hi^forian may acknowle^e his 
own descriptions far exceected.* ** There ai t|^ banquet 
ceases, and the shades of evening close i^tne gaslight^ 
that were kept ready burst intoiJ5sudden radiance, and 
illume the pictured wall^ at the very moment wtien the 
health of tlie^ Sovereign is pi;pposed, and the name of 
Victoria is pronounced. Nor will any former guest forget 
how in the speeches, throughout that evening, the ^joiuinon 
interchange of compliments was graced, and, as it were, 
exalted, by the skill and taste and diction — such as on 
no similar occasion have I heard surpassed,^ of Sir iMartin 
Sliee. 

The contemporaries of the first AcadbnfJiians opirtiiiv 
with little respect of the taste for art which then prevailed. 
Goldsmith, in his Vicar of Wakefield, observes that there 
are two infaiyble rqjes by which any one may acquire 
the name of connoisseur among English; the one 
always to assert that the picture mJ^ht have been better 
if the painter had laken more pains; and the other to 
praise the tvorks of Pietro Perugino. Foote, in one of 
his plays, aims many a bitter jest at th€p4gnomnt en- 
thusiasm so readily imposed u^oii by new- mad^ntiqui ties ^ 
of Herculaneum, or spurious works of GuiJjp and Raplyiel. * 
He goes on to a complaint of thj^admiration for thesf- 
great old Masters, as though it*mnst involve some injustme 
to the living ! — ^ complaint, however, which any'Veul 
artist, or real friend to Ajrt, will be bj)w to make, llv*’ 
experience the very reverse is shown. As with the arti->t 
idmself a growing admiration of the paintei* “ Siffes (d‘ 

“ Italy’* becomes a sure te.st of his own progress, so with 
the patron of Art that admiration, if heart-felt and un- 
feigned, leads to no slight or disparagemqfit of the present 

* May I be allowed to express my warm appreciation of thcigeuius 
and snccess with which ^one passage of this History (“ A Sc<jne.in 

** Change Aiicy in 1720,” vol. ii. p. 11.) has been ilfustfated by Mr* 
E. M. Ward. (No. 291. i%the Exhibition of 1847.) 

f In his play of “^aste,” a pictuie^of Pharaoh’s Pmghter 
and Moses being much commended : t * - 

Brush, Lack a day, ’tis ^ut a modem pcrfonnance ; the Mister 
is alive, and an Englishman. 

Lord Dupe, Oh I then I would not give it house-room* I 

T 4 
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schooj, but ratlier to a more thoughtful and indulgent 
appreciation of its* labours -^not reqt^iring from it that it 
should atoj^ach tbe unapproachable, but only that its 
principles sfifiqjld be tried, and its path the true one. 

• It is not arrogance \t harshness, but, on the contrary, 
a gentle and a reverent spirit, f, sense of our own brief 
span^and fleeting pleasuros, that are fostered by a frequent 
contemplatioii of the works of the departea great. Once, 
as Sir David Wilkie (Mr. Washington Irving and myself 
bei^ then his lellow-Jravellers in Spain) was gazing on 
one of Titian’s master-pieces — the famous pictui e of the 
Last Supper i*i the Refectory of the Escurial — an old 
Moi^Jt of the Order of St. Jerome came up to him, and 
said, “ I h#We Sate daily in sight of that picture for now 
“ nearly threescore years. During that time my com- 
“ panions have dropped off one after another — all who 
were iny seniors, all who were of ^ly owi^age, and many 
or most of those who were younger than myself — 
“ nothing has been *^unchanged around me except those 
“ figures, large astlife, in yonder painting — andl look at 
“ t^em till I sometimes think that they are ^he realities 
and we tlfiS^iihadows !” • 

Far, therefore, from joining in, the shallow sarcasms of 
F(¥)te, we slnyl so<i reason* to kment and wonder that a 
public collection of ttip works of the great old Masters was 
fqr so many years delayed 'amongst us. More than half a 
century elapsed between the esfablislnnent of the Royal 
Academy and thC establishment of the National Gallery, 
Even now the latter collection has by no means attained 
theilumbfer of pictures, nor the degree of merit, which in 
such a country as ours it should have long ago. The 
lack of it^has been, in many cases, supplied by what 
indeed no futuro^excellence in it can ever wholly supersede 
ejther to artist or to connoisseur — a pilgrimage to Italy. 
It in^ be truly*said that Rome in this age is as renowned 
for we concourse of English in tlie^^ cause of Art, as for 
objects of devotion it was*in the days of thot; Lombard 
Kin^s.^ 

i 

His temporibus multi Anglorum ^ntis nobiles et ignobiles, viri 
et feemin®, duces et primates, divini amoris instinctu, Romam venire 
cjonsacverunt. (Paul Warnetrid, 1)g Gest. Langob. lib. vi. c. 37.) 
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The progress of good tastc^ in England during the last 
hundred years has oeen in nothing more signally shown 
than in gardens and pleasure grounds. Theiflp^is^a striking , 
remark of Lord Bacon on this subject, “^i'urther, a man 
‘‘ shall see that when age^ advjftico in civility and po- 
‘‘ liteness, men come t# build stately sooner than to 
“ garden finely, as if gardening was the greatea per- 
“ fection.” Yet Bacon himself may be l^onsi^ercd to 
afford an instance of the inferior taste which he Com- 
memorates; when in liis Essay om Gardens he goes §n to 
recommend for his model a perfect square, intersected by 
trimmed hedges. Later in his century tne examples of 
France and Holland led us to still mor^ f^tasti# or- 
naments, and still more formal symmetry. But the early 
years of George the Third beheld a great reaction. So 
complete has it proved, that at present throughout the 
whole of England th»re remains, perhaps, scarcely more 
than one private garden presenting jn all its parts an en- 
tire ancLtrue ^pecim4?n of the old designs. This is at the 
fine old seat^of Lovens near Kendal. There, along a wide 
extent of terraced walks and w^alls, eagles of holly •and 
peacocks of yew *still find with each retunitftg summer 
their wings clipped ami their talons piw^d. There a • 
stately remnant of the anCient PUoai#:NOiKS»— such as the 
Frenchmen taught our fathers, ml her ^ would say to 
build than plant along which, in days of old, stalked 
the gentlemen with periwigs and swords, the ladies in 
hoops and furbelow s — may still to this (my be seen. Some 
traces of the same taste may also be explored ^Isewdiere. 
But happily, in the vast majority of cases, the tinnf has 
long since gone by when the beauty of trees was thought 
to be promoted by the assiduous use of th# shears, or 
when a close connexion was sought to b^ established be- 
twedh the sciences of mathematics and oLgardening. • 

This improvement, like several others, was at leaBt in 
some degree promoted by the example of George* the 
Third. IBs Majesty honoured with his favourable notice, 
and admitted to hiS liamiliar coii verse (sometimuB on 
politics also), the principal designer dt* g.lrdens in Bie rjpw 
taste, Mr. Lancelot BrcAvn. That gentleman had been 
from his boyhood a servant of the House of Grenville, < 
and rose by his merit to be head-gardener at Stowe, until^ 
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on tliekrecommendation of L^rd Cobham, lie was apf)ointed 
by Georffe the Second to ihe same* place at Hampton 
pourt. Ajlyi^later period, bb undertook the profession of 
‘‘ improver,” md was commonly known by the name of 
^ Capability Brown ” /)^)m frequent use of that won! 
in speaking of any grounds sulfmitted to his skill. He 
was a man of strict probity ; and far unjike most pro- 
moters yf any new system, could sec the necessity of oc- 
casional deviation from his rules. Thus, when the King 
proposed to him to lay «ut afresh the gardens at Hampton 
Court he had the good sense and manliness to decline tlie 
unpromising attempt. ♦ 


♦ On Lancelot Brown see two notes in the Chatham Papers, vol. 
iv. p. 178. and 430. See also Uvcdalo Price’s E.ssay on the Pic- 
turesque, vol.i. p. 258. It was Brown who, at BlcTiheim, converted a 
low marsli and scanty rill into a vast cxpiyise of w^ter ; thus uncon- 
sciously deprivinj^ of all sting the epigram against the stately bridge 
which the great JDuke had built. ^ 

“ The lo^y arch his high ambitten shows, 

** The stream an emblem of his bounty ii^ws 
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DOCUMENTS FOR THE AMERICAS MR. 

1774—1783. 

» • 

The following is an extract of a letter addressed to the 
writer of^this History by Robert Soifthey, Esq. 

* 

Keswick^ August 13. 1832^ 

“When Jared Sparks was in. England ab^ut five years 
“ago, our State Papers relating to (jimericA during the 
“ War were examined in consequence of hift inquiries. It 
“ was then tliought^that opr own story would bear telliii;* 
“and ought to be told, and a circuitous pipplicatiori was* 
“ made to me to know whether I would undertake it. I 
“declined the proposal, because great part of^my Jife 
“had been passed in preparing for other subjects, fend 
“ if tliey were left unfinished that labour would be lost. 
“But the 'American War is a fine subject, andftreated as 
“you would treat it, with the same perfect/fairness as the 
“ Succession War, its history would vindicate the hopour* 
“ of this country, at the same time that it rendered lull 
“justice to the opposite cause.*’* 


Highly as I prized myjamentdd friend Mr. Southej^s 
good opinion, I do not insert his letter without great 
doubt and hesitation, on account of the compliment .to 
myself which it contains. But I feel desirous to record, j 
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in hts own words, the proposal made to him, scf mucli to 
his honour, by tfin British* Government, to undertake a 
, History oF tfiie American War — the sources from which, 
in his opinion, that history might be derived — and the 
'spiritein which it shoiKld be .written. 

Since that time I have hadtfull opportunity, like Mr. 
Jarad Sparks, to examine the despatch|*s to and from 
America incour State Paper Office. It seemed to me, 
holvever, that the information which they convey has 
boon, to a great exteat, anticipated by the large extracts 
laid before Parliament from time to time, as also by the 
]>amphlets and speeches of British Generals as Howe and 
Bufgoyno^ ^ 

Since Southey’s letter and according to his expec- 
tation, further and valuable extracts from these documents 
have been published by Mr. Jared Sparks, in the notes to 
the collected edition of Washington’s Writings. Mr. 
Sparks’s own sliar§ in these notes and illustrations is 
written not only with much ability, but* in a spirit, on 
most points, of candour an.d fairness ; and tlie whole col- 
<'Y*ction is of great historical interest and ’ import jftice. 
I am bqrfad, iiowever, not to conceal *the opinion 1 have 
formed, that*JMr. Sparks has pftnted no part of the cor- 
respondence tprccis^y as Walliington wrote it, but has 
greatly altered^ and,cas he thinks, corrected and embel- 
hshed it. ^ .. 


To support the charge which I had made, there here 
followed in the first edition some extracts from certain 
letters in Mr. Sf^arks’s compilation, placed side by side with 
J;he same letters from the more recent biography ofJK-eed, 
the^ last having been (as was stated) printed precisely 
from the original MSS. of Washington^ Instead of these 
parallel passages it will be more satisfactory^ to myself 
and more just to Mr. Sparks, if € n<[)w reprint and insert 
• letter, which !||Wit)Pe and published in the summer of 
1^52, explaining the progress ^f the controversy upon 
this subject, renouncing certain grounds of charge, and 
giving in more detail those to which I still adhere. 
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LETTER TO JARED SPARKS, l^Q.; BEIN45 A REJOINDER TO 
HIS REPLY TO THE STRICTURES CfP' LOI^ MAHON AND 
OTHERS ON THE MODE OF EDITING THE* WRITINGS O**" ’ 
WASHINGTON.” 

Sir, 

I «AVE received (o!ie copy through your own 
courtesj', if I mistake not,) the three Lett^s which you 
have published at Boston in reply to the comments which, 
in some recent volumes of my Hisiory of England, iHook 
the liberty of making on your edition o^ Washington's 
Writings. To the arguments and statements of these 
Letters I have given my careful considcsaytjn. I have 
also read with attention some other publications, which 
mainly the same controversy has, within the last few 
months, called forth both at Boston and New York. 

It would not, I thhik, have been cither my desire or 
my duty to have troubled you withjany rejoinder on this 
subject, if there wene not one point in which I am now 
aware of haying done you an injustice,* though, as I trust 
1 shall be able to, show, in no degree froip .any fault df 
my own. That injustice, however, having^^en com- 
hiitted, I am anxious Ithus publicly to (#Xplain and to • 
iij)ologise for it. On other points >must tleclare myself 
prepared, though with all possibl# respffct for your ob- 
servations, to adi*ere to and maintain the opinione*! 
advanced. I 

In your Letters you more than once assume that I have 
“adopted and repeated” the strictures on yoiir e^tiou 
which first appeared in the New York “Evening Post.” 
That is pot the case. I never even saw those strictures 
previous to my own publication. But on retding, some 
years since, the letters of Washington comprised in the 
“ Life and Correspondence of General^ Reed,” 1 w^ 
struck at findiT)g in tiiem many important and cii^ious 
passages which 1 difi not remember to have noticed in 
the corresponding lett^s published by yourself. From 
thence I was led to make a careful^gd minute cony^^iaris^i 
lX'‘tween the two. • ^ i 

The result of that comparison I stated, as follows, in 
the Appendix to the sixth volume of my “History of * 
England,” whicii was published in December last: — ^ 
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“ I am bound not to conce|il the opinion I have i«)rmed, 
“ that Mr^ Sparks 'lyis printed no palt of the correspon- 
• “.deuce preckcly as Washington wrote it ; but has 
“ greatly altered and, as he thinks, corrected and embel- 
‘•^lished* it. Such a liberty lyith the writing of such a 
‘‘ iiian, might be justifiable — nay, even in some respects 
“neccissary, if Washingtoa and his prineijjal contempo- 
“ rarics had iveen still alive ; but the date of thi^ publi- 
“ carton (the year 1838) leaves, as I conceive, no adequate 
“vindication for tampering with the truth of history. 

‘^ The charge which I make upon the subject is mainly 
“ derived from •a comparison of Washington’s letters to 
“ President Re^d (which, in Reed’s recent biograpliy, are 
“ printed precisely from the original MSS.), and the same 
“ letters as they appear in Mr. Sparks’s collection.” — I 
then proceeded to give several of the parallel passages in 
collocation, leaving the reader to jiyigc of#the variations 
as he pleased. 

The charge of tampering with the^ truth* of history, so 
far as publislied documents of an older date are concerned, 
n^i^ be resolved into three ; namely, of gmissfons, c*orr<?c- 
tions, afn^itfdl^^ons. All these three charges I intended 
» distinctly to lu*jng against you, a« the Editor of “Wash-* 
“iiigton’s Lett«5rs.” Jn support^^f the last, and certainly, 
us you observe, liie hciavie^t of the three, I relied on the 
two^ following passages that I addu^d from General 
Reed’s “Memoirs.” 

t 

As General Washington As Mr. Sparks has pvb-' 

J •wrote: Hshed : — _ 

“ The drift and design (of “ The drift and design (of 
Great Britain) are obvious ; “ Great Britain ) arc obvious ; 

“ but, is it 4)ossible, that any “ but, is it possible, ^hat any 
“ sensible — but eii%ugh: or el.«ie, “ sensible nation upon earth can 
“.on a subject so copious, I “ be imposed upon by siiith a 
“ shouM enter ufon any fiftli “ cobweb scheme or gauze cover- 
shegt of paper.” (March 7. “ iug ?” (March 7. 1776 ) 

1776.) • • 

- . 

“ Ifethis has given rise ^o the “ ft tMs has given rise to the 
“jealousy, I caim^ dty that “ jealousy, I can only say that 
“ I*am sorry for it,” (Dec. *15. “I#in sorry for it.” (Dec. 12. 

^ 1775.) 1775.) 

Hbre. then, were the annarent additions, or substitutions. 
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which > found. I found them, as I shall presently «how, 
in letters wherein /ou had, beyond dispute, m^e many 
other changes. I found them* edited by a gAitleman, Mr» 
William Reed, to whose high character ai>d attainments^ 
I was not a stranger — the l 4 \ss sof since his brothtr, Mr. 
Henry Reed, had done md the honour of directing and of 
annotating th<| American edition of iny “ Histony of 
‘‘ Englaml,” so far as the earlier volumes a#e concerned. 
Now, then, liaving found these passages, I will put ft to 
any candid person, and will include you. Sir, in •the 
number, whether I was to blame for the conclusion tlftit 
I drew from them ? Had I not a riglit to say that the 
“ cobweb schemes, or gauze coverings,” se^^nj^ to bfe of 
your own manufacture ? Had I not a right to intimate 
a suspicion in one or two other places of my History, 
whether such improvements had not extended farther — 
whether the satne ma«ufactory had not been busy else- 
where ? * ^ 

The aryswer fo thij^last query is, as it appears to me, 
supplied by j^ourself in your recent “Letters.” “If an 
“ Eftitor,” you saj^ “would allow himsel^to msdee ^if 
“ addition to the text in one place, he Ifflgm it in 
“ another, and in many (Klier^.« •• 

I am now assun'd, however, tliat the^ passage f>n 
“cobweb schemes and gauze coFeriilgs,” dfjes really occur 
in Washington’s original JVIS. The two lines containing 
it were, it appears, omitted by an inadvertency of Mr. 
William Reed’s transcriber In preparing^his volumes for 
the press. All that you have done with the pj^ragi^pph 
irf your edition, was to omit the unimportant closing sen- 
tence, “But enough, or else, dc.’^ This fact I learn not 
merely from the assertion in your Letters, ^o which, 
wTienever you speak upon your own kiAwledge, I am 
readjTto give implicit credit, but also /rojn Mr. William* 
Reed himself, whoso personal acquaintance I had*the^ 
honour to make last fnonth, i» a visit which he pai(f to* 
ICngland. • ^ % 

The second variati<Jn of “1 cannoi ^ay that I am 8«rry 
“ for it,” or, “I can only say that I am sofry for it,”^s npt 
at present explained; but^the former and more important 
added sentence, as it seemed, being thus accounted for^ I 
am quite willing to assume that this also has arisen from^ 

VOL. VI. 
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no intentional design, but pnly from some inadvertency 
or oversight eithdr^ on Mr^Eeed’s side, or upon your 
pwn. c • 

With the p 98 itive facts, as they seemed, before me in 
1851, J do not consider* myself justly amenable to your 
rebuke as having made eitliei^t a “rash” or a “loose’’ 
allegfition against you, •On the contrar;^, I must say, 
that if exac^y the same facts were before me. now, in 
185fi, I ?}hould still hold exactly the same opinions which 
Iex;nressed in 1851. ^ut after Mr. Reed’s statement and 
your own, of the inadvertency which has crept into his 
volumes, I am*now most willing to withdraw my charge 
agakist you of having made unauthorised additions. I 
am sorry tAat I should have made it. I will even go 
farther, and express my regret that, believing as I did 
that charge to be well founded and fully proved, I adopted 
a tone towards you, in one or twOpOther passages of my 
History, different from that which I should have used had 
I thought you wholly free from such an imputation. For, 
having now so explicitly recalled that charge, I need 
i&uuely not scruple to say, that as it .seems to me ^he 
making ^y/fSiihfiiwirised additions, without notice, to the 
original papmjs of a grea^man as among the worst and 
mftst wilful errors tljat an hfeitor can possibly commit — 
not at all sliort^in fa«t, of a literary forgery. 

^Tho two other, and, I readily admit, far lesser charges 
which I had alleged, do not see^ to me shaken by your 
reasoning upon \hem. Several cases in support of both 
worj^ given by me from General Reed’s volumes, and 
several more, as I then stated, there remained to giv.;. 
1 do not understand that the accuracy of any of these 
cases is nc^ disputed or denied. Take the first point as 
to correction, <^, as I ventured to call it, attempted enf- 
bcllijhment. You admit, I apprehend, that where, for 
example, Washington in familiar correspondence mentions 
“ Old Put,” you have made him sajr “ General Putnam ” 
(April ^1776) ; that where he speaks of a small sum as 
“ bjit a^ea-bite at present,” ydu diave substituted the 
Words»“ totally inadequate to our demands at this time ” 
(iS^ovember 28. 1775); that wluBre, in the same letter, he 
complains of an incompetent secretary, and adds, “I shall 
xhnke a Jame hand, therefore, to have two of this kidney,” 
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you prefer to lean on the preceding paragraph that they 
cannot “render thalf assistance which js’ cxpecte(J of them.” 
In describing this process ajfplied to Washington’s corn^ 
spondence, I observed that “Mr. Sparks h{j| greatly altered 
“ and, as he thinks, correc^d and embellished it.» This 
account of your motives i am sorry to find appears to you 
exceedingly uyjust. You say, i« the course of youri’eply, 
“ his Lordship also undertakes to inform hi#readers what 
“ the Editor thinks ; but I assure him that the Editor 
“ never had such a thought, noik ever dreamed of#em- 
“ bellishing Washington’s language in any manner wlmt- 
“ ever.” Of course you must be the best Authority as t(» 
your own intentions. Yetj let me ask'*^yi>u.^hat •ther 
motive can by possibility be assigned for suen corrections 
besides the one that I have stated ? Is it not quite clear 
in these cases, that you were seeking to use language more 
conformable t# Wasldngton’s dignity of cliaracter than 
Washington could use for hinlself? We in England, 
with the^highest respect for the memory of that great man, 
believe that in his own true form he is sufficiently exalted. 
It is only soine of his countrymen who desire to set kina 
upon stilts ! * 

Then, again, to what other piotive besid^o “embellish- 
“ment” are we to ascribe yt)ur omission of all»the veheinfent 
language which Washington ^t this period applies in 
familiar correspor^lence to the English ? You will popt 
allow him, as he appears^in your jiages to call Lord Dun- 
more “that arch- traitor to the rights of fiumanity,” (De(\ 
15. 1775) ; or the English people “a nation whjch sjeins 
‘Mo be lost to every sense of virtue, and to those feenngs 
“ which distinguish a civilized people from the most bar- 
“ barous*feavages,” (Jan. 31. 1776). Again, where Wash- 
ington really wrote that in the Cardinal^ “Mr. Martin’s 
“ firft attempt [through those universal ^instruments ok 
“ tyranny, the Scotch] has met with its deserved success,*’ 
you leave out the passage witjiin the bitickets, (Aprfl V, 

1 776). Ybu deemed, no doubt, that such phrases were 
not perfectly consisifenf with Wasibington’s serene i^nd 
lofty character. Yet I, as a Briton, can^read theiif with* 
out resentment, and shoilld have certainly retained them. 
Such angry feelings are not, I think, surprising in tlie 
midst of an arduous contest, and, with Washingtchi’s^ 
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noblet.nature, I am sure tjuat they did not sur^^ive it. 
There is |inother passage vcjry far jm)re blamcablc. On 
. |he samo^lstiof April, l776, Washington writes of the 
loyalist Americans hd't beliind at Boston ; “ One or two 
of tlipin have eornmit V"d wliat it would have been happy 
for mankind if more of therndmd done long ago — tln^ 
“ ac4 of suicide!” For •this harshness I can offer no 
t‘xcusc. I an: astonished at your desire to conceal it. 

But^still I must say, that if you will strike out so many 
of ttc lineaments, you^ust not expc'ct to have a truthful 
likeness. If you will mould only an imposing statue, 
you must lose Sight of the i-eal man of flesh and blood. 

Im yonr^reyly as lately published, you urge* as an 
apology for several of the discn^pancies which have been 
noticed in your volumes,- that the letter-books retained by 
Washington, and used by yourself as your main materials, 
are found to diflcr in many slight v,erl)al iJ^irticulars from 
the originals sent out. ‘But this apology, of which T do 
not deny tlie force in such samples p ymu have affordc'd, 
has, at all events, *no application to the longcu* phrases in 
j*»nj of Washington’s letters. Nor can,jt ap^dy ev<‘n to a 
single wyi^ ifr^^is coiTCspondencc with* Heed, from wdiich 
alone I liave.jxHai quoting, sinoe I understand it to b(‘ 
admitted tliat no eoyies of these letters app(^ar in any ol 
Washington’s kooks > aiu^ that you di'riveid sucli among 
Mi(;m as you have thought fit to publish from the original, 
as rt'ceived by General Reed, and as pYacedin your bands 
by his grandson,^ Mr. William* Keed. 

Yjm also allege with considerable force and truth that 
an rAlitor is both (uititled and bound to correct errors «f 
haste and liecdlessness in the manuscript letters before 
him. So fur as this is limited to “obvious slrps of th(^ 
“pen,” and to ^manifest faults of grammar,” or 1 may add 
f)f spelling, 1 have not the least objection to makib. I 
wou^d only qnaHfy'my admission thus far, that if, in any 
wrilcr of sufiicieiit eininem^e to rcrwler ilie remark worth 
while, the faults of grammar and of spellwig should 
appear common and l^abitual, ititaay be proper to notice 
flic defect. I hfcve clonj^ so, for instance, in the case of 
Prince Charles of “the Forty-Five.” I have printed his 
letters quite correctly, for mis-spelled letters are a pain 
^to ^ead; but I have taken care to intimate how far the 
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originals were otherwise. “.With him,” J said, y humour, 
“ for example, hecomes umiSk ; the weapoji he knew 
“ well liow to wield is a soud ; and even ^is own father’s 
“ name (of James) appears iinder^tho alias of gem®.” 

Let me not be undcrslioo3 as supposing for a moment 
that any thinj|^ of this kind o^in apply to Washii^ton. 
My meaning is only that, when you co^end for the 
Editor’s privilege to correct “ obvious slips of tfic pen,” 
or trifling inaccuracies of gramn^r or of spelling, ^you 
contend for what I have myself practised, and hawe 
never disputed or denied. And, let me fldd in passing, 
that I think you have subjected the contrQvejt^ between 
us to an unnecessary disadvantage. For it appe^ars, on 
your own showing, that you answered iny book before 
you had read it. You judged of it sohdy by some extracts 
which you saw»in thc^ew York “Evening Post.” Yet, 
as I venture to conceive, your objections would have lost 
nothing of their forc^ and point ha3 they been d(‘ferrcd 
until you had become more fully ac<j<uainted with the 
stafements aj^ains^ which they were directed. Let irm 
give one instance* and only one, of tW’tijiAfyces into 
which you have consequ^mtly jjfillen. You^say, and with 
good reason, of yourself fSS the Editor of J^Vashingtofi’s 
letters, that in many cases whefc enroncons opinions and 
false impressions had prevailed in America coneernipg 
the motives and pians of* the British Ministry or British 
commanders in the war, y»u had in yofir notes, “taken 
*• especial care, when practicable, to correct su^h eiyors 
“4)y a free use of the materials procured from thcj Brrtish 
“ offices.” And then you add, in laderence to my work, 
“ A British historian might, perhaps, find so^^ething to 
“ commend in the result of my attempts.’V Now had you 
seen %ny work you would have found thjt I have JlDeen* 
far from overlooking or withholding ah acknowledgment 
of the merit whi«h }iou justly# claim. Thus at vol. vi.,* 
p. 75., spellking of the destruction of Falnjouth U.S. by 
the English, I had wrtttfn, “See th^j extracts of our Slate 
“Paper Office, as obtained by Jlr. *JaH?d SparkS, amf 
“ produced by him in a vtluabie note. Mr. Sparks ad Js, 
“‘No part of this reproach can rightfully attach to the 
“‘British Ministry. The act had no higher source th*an 
the wounded pride of a subordinate officer.’” And, in 
z 3 
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the Appendix to the same volume, I have mentioned the 

furthei? an(^, valuable extracts from these documents (at 

the State Paper Office), which have been published by 
'•‘Mr. Jared Sparks in ^Jie notes to the collected edition of 
“Washington’s Writings. *]Mf. Sparks’s own share in 
“these notes and illustrations is written not only witli 
“much abil^Jfy, but in a spirit, on most points, o£ candour 
“ av,d fairness, and the whole collection is of great his- 
“ torical interest and-unportance.” 

^Surely I may be allowed, without any departure from 
courtesy, to l;bserve, that when you, in your recent 
Lett^^rs, rebuke a brother author for “ rashness,” it might 
have boeif^till more consistent with the absence of that 
<lefect in yourself, to hasve postponed your reply to a volume 
until the volume itself should have reached your liands. 

From this digression, I return to our cgintrovcrsy as to 
“embellishment.” Considering the licence which you 
have taken on that Subject, it has been necessary to lay 
down upon your side a far wider tlieory on the fights and 
j)u^ies of an Editor, than is comprisecj, in iJtie correction 
of “obviQfcs*fti^s of the pen.” 1 find it laid down in 
substande, by those who argue fior your vindication, that 
w^bero letter§^liave |)een written in great haste, or with 
entire unreserve, an^ Editor is entitled (even at a long 
subsequent period, and vs^iero there is no living person 
nlfected,) to revise them in the'^vriter s place — to bring 
them as nearly As possible to tthe same state as the writer 
would have brought them, had time for reflection been 
alUAVed ‘him. Now this seems to me a privilege moet 
perilous to historic truth; and, as a fellow-labourer in 
the field o:^ literature, I most earnestly protest against it. 
In the jirgumapt referring to yourself, it is confined to 
j)oints of less accurate or less dignified style. Butewhy, 
on 0'e same grounds, might it not be extended to points of 
meaning, also? I will g[ve an ii^taqce, to render my 
own meaning more clear. 

"Hiere is a letter of Washington^, in which he com- 
jflainsrthat in b\. affiur at Haerlem (Sept. 16. 1776) two 
bKgades which he mentions had»behaved ill — in fact, had 
run away. Now let us suppose that the first intelligence 
had provgd inaccurate, and that these troops had really 
^done their duty. Why, then, might not a later Editor 
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argue your principle, that Washington, were h« alive, 
would have no othSrwish than to do justice to |j^is soldiers 
— that he would have been*eager to correct his false ii»- • 
pressions — that his Editor is hound to h^Jiighis despatch 
to the same state as he vouldthave brought k — that 
the change may be easfly made (let us suppose) by half 
a word, — and that, therefore,* instead of “behaved ill,” 
we ou^it to see in print “ behaved well In^ short, I 
would ask you. Sir, upon the principle which you *seem 
to think the privilege of an Edifor, what safe lii^ for 
historic truth can possibly be drawn ? » 

My main complaint against you, anc? your principal 
allegations in defence, turn, however, op omissions 
which you have made as to points in ^ich neither 
Washington’s character nor yet his style are in any degree 
involved. Let us then see in detail how, as to such 
omissions, thd case really stands. The facts, as I undy- 
stand it, are not here disputed.^ Where Washington 
speaks »of certain shippers from New England as “our 
“rascally ijrivatcer’s-men,” you leave out the epithet, 
(]frov. 20. 1775)/ Where he speaks of certain soldiers 
from Connecticut as showing “ a dirty-rfrcrcoh^ry spirit,” 
you leave out the fornler epithet also, (jNov. 28. 1775)« 
Where he complains of (he inadequate supply of mt)ney 
to his camp from the provincial Assembiics, you sul)press 
his concluding ,oxclanjation : “Strange conduct thi»!” 
(Dec. 15, 1775). One New England officer is not it 
seems to be mentioned Ijy Washington with a touch of 
irony as “the noble Colonel Enos,” and tlyit epithet, 
likewise, is to be expunged, (Nov. 20. 1775). Of another 
New England officer, Colonel Hancock, you will not allow 
Washington to express his suspicion, withgrespect to a 
letter of his own, that “Colonel Handbck read what I 
“never wrote,” (Dec. 25. 1775). Of a tljird New hjngland 
officer you will not allow Washington to observe, “d have 
“no opinion at all of Wooster’s enterprising genius,”*(Jan. 
23. 177^. Of a fourjih, General Fry, you will notallow 
us to hear that ‘^at present h« keeps his room, and 
“ talks learnedly of emetics and catnames. For^my dlvn 
“part I see nothing But a declining life that matters 
“him,” (March 7. 1776). Nor are we to liave the amus*^ 
ing description of a fifth New England officer, Ge^eiy.1 
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Wardf who first resigned on account of his ill ^lealth, 
and thcn^ retracted ^is resignation, • on account, as he 
. ‘isays, of its ibeing disagreeable to some of the ofiicers 
“Who those o<}icers are, I have not heard. They have 
‘^been ^ible, no doubt, to coi^vince him of his mistake, 
“and that his health will allo^v him to be alert and 
“actiyc!” (April 1. 1776^. You will not^sutfer Wash- 
ington to sayijof Massachusetts, as compared wit^i other 
States, ‘^ihere is no nation under the sun that 1 ever came 
“acr 4 >>ss pays greater ‘adoration to money tlian they do,” 
(Fob. 10. 1776). You will not suifer him to say, when 
New England had failed to supply him with the gun- 
powder he |jjecc}j.*d, “ We have every thing but the thing 
“ ready for any offensive operation,” (Feb. 26. 1 776), Here 
you think fit to omit the three most important words 
“but the tiling,” by which Washington, in a becoming 
soldier-phrase, meant {lowder, and by thisc omission you 
have entirely altered the* representation of his circum- 
stances which he intended to convey., , 

All these cases nf omission (and the list is very far 
from being yet exhausted) are derived only from tlfet 
short sdido^' o1f^^*tters which Washing'ton addressed to 
,Kced between. JCovembcr, 1775, and April, 1776. Yet 
eve* from suoili samjiles as I Have already given, is it 
possible that an}* dispassionate reader can take, either of 
youf alterations or omissions, the samg view as appears 
to be talven by yourself? In tlie Introduction to your 
edition of Washington’s Writings you had given the fol- 
lowirm pledge or promise as to your work : “ Many of 
“ the^etters, for the reasons already assigned, will neces* 
“ sarily be printed with omissions of unimportant passages, 
“ relating cjiiefly to topics or facts evanescent In their 
“ nature and l(‘mporary in their design. Special care 
“•will ^be taken, nevertheless, in all such omissions, fliat 
“ theisense shall nof be marred, nor the meaning of the 
“writer in any manner perverted or*obs€ured.” And in 
your recent pamphlet you think fit to add ; “ This is all 
“ thaj I have done in |.he way of^'alfering or correcting 
“ Washington’s lefcicrS. "J^ie alterations are strictly verbal 
“ of grammatical ; nor am I conscious that in this process 
X “ an historical fact, the expression of an opinion, or the 
“^mtfaning ^f a sentence, lias on any occasion been per- 
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vertM or modified.” But • on the contrary, cjfn any 
dispassionate reader bo in doubt aj| to tlie course you 
have pursued ? Can he be* in doubt as io the motiw^ ■ 
which, unconsciously perhaps, has been ^"orking in yoiy' 
mind? Is it not quite clcj|f tlujjfc in Ibese omissions you 
have been desirous to stfike out, as far as possible, every 
word or phr^e that could j)o}^ibly touch the local fame 
of the gentlemen at Boston, or wound in aiiy manner the 
sensitive feelings of New England ? • 

Now, Sir, on this point let nif»he clearly underatood. 

I am far, very far, from condeinniiig your warm attactih- 
ment to the country of your birfli. J respect and honour 
that feeling. But what 1 contend for is, yu^^you lUid no 
right to indulge that feeling in such a manner. It is not 
just as regards the historical question between England 
and America. Still less is it just as regards the historical 
question bctvvt‘eii tlu^i»several American States. 

Surely, though you may not see this in your own ca.se, 
a g(uitleinan of inucU less than your sagacity would quick- 
ly discern i^ in another’s. — As I lookT nj) from writing, 
my eyes fall on ^ chest before me containing two iblio 
volumes in tbe original MS., which havO^been Vgrifided to 
me ; they are the narilitive by laeulomuft-Cjieneral Sir* 
Henry Clinton of his North Americjan (campaigns. Nbw, 
supposing for a moment that •this*iVlvS. <^mtaiii(*d (which 
it does not) strong alh‘j]^ition.s in some ])iaces aga,in.st*t?le 
American insurgents, and in other ))lajes strong admis- 
sions in their favour. WTlat would be. thought of me, I 
^sk, were 1 to publish this MS., retaining all thg parages 
of tbe first kind, and omitting all tlie passages of the 
latter? Would you not then retort, upon me, and with 
tlic fullest right, the plirase M'hicli I liail temtured to 
apply to you, and say, that I had been "'^lampering with 
“ tlTe truth of History ?” . » • • 

In the passage of my History to which you have rd^died 
I limited myself? foi^ the sak^ of br(‘vity, to the letters 
derived irom the ‘‘ M(^noirs of lh‘ed ; ” but 1 was well 
aware that tliese by no means comf]^‘te^ the ])r()ofs«that 
I could bring in support of my assertion. I liad alrejay 
bad occasion to compare (in part at least) other letters in 
your collection with the corresponding ones which Mr. • 
Peter Force has inserted in some volumes subsequent ig 
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date ^to yours, namely in -the ‘'Fourth Series”® of his 
" Amcri<?tan Archivi^s.” In that worlt, which is published 
wnder the aifthority of Congress, the correspondence is 
stated to be copied, so far as was possible, precisely from 
the original MSS. Tl*} letters which I here take for the 
purpose of comparison, extend fbr the period of one year, 
binca Washington assurnM the command 4 iai Cambridge 
(July 3^ I7lh5) until the Declaration of Independence 
(J\dy 4. 1776), when the "Fourth Series” of the Archives 
endf'. These letters a!'# in part addressed to the General’s 
))iV)ther John Augustine Washington, and in part to the 
President of (Congress. No letters written by Washing- 
ton fan b^f Jiiglier value and interest than these. In 
tlie one we have the outpourings of fraternal confdence ; 
in the other, the main communications from the head of 
the army to the head of the government at that time. 
Now of these letters I have to say that,** on comparing 
Mr. Force’s work an^ yours, I found in yours otlier sup- 
}>res.sioiis and omissions similar to those of which I com- 
plained in the cas(b of Reed. And it seem^ to me quite 
knpossjble.tliat any candid reader, witk the facts before 
liim, can^doubTHiitat you were guided by the same motive 
as to both — ^by a desire to deal as tenderly as possible 
vvi\h anytliing or anjp body thaf has the honour to be con- 
iiect(*d with NeV England. 

• A few instances will suffice fq^ this conclusion. Where 
Washington mentions to the President " the scandalous 
" conduct of a gVat number bf the Conneciicut troops” 
(Deeeiril^pr 4. 1775), you strike out the epithet “scan- 
" daious.” Nor are we to be told of the Boston troops that 
they were once "extiemely uneasy, and almost mutinous, 
" for wanl^o^ pf^y?” (June 8. 1776). Now, here I ask, is 
it, or is it not,^itl[iportant to show how far Washington, at 
Yhat period, coqld rely upon all his soldiers? ^ 

'Kie whole of the following paragraph is omitted by 
you from W ashington’s letter to th^ President of August 
4. 1775, although you have inserted the paragraph which 
inini^diately pre^edc^s^ and also the paragraph which im- 
mediately follows it : — • 

" I am sorry to be under a ifecessity of making such 
" frequent examples among the officers, when a sense of 
honour ‘and the interest of their country might be ex* 
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“ pected to make .punislimoVt unnecessary. Since my 
‘‘ last, Captain Parker, of Massachusetts, for frauds botli 
“ in pay and provisions, and Captain Gardiner, of Rhode * 
Island, for cowardice in running awa^ from his guanl 
“ on an alarm, have b^n* broke. As nothing *can be 
‘‘ more fatal to an army thau^crimes of this kind, I am 
deterjninedf by every motive of reward and pitinish- 
“ mcnt, to prevent them in future.” • 

Had you, Sir, here thought fit ,to leave in blank the 
names of the two Captains, altlibugh Mr. Force prints 
them at full length, I should not have s«en the smaflest 
reason to complain of your reserve. But, while le|ving, 
if you wished it, these names in blank, wBy^^it the rest, 
or, at the very least, tlie first sentence of tliis paragraph ? 

I ask again, is it, or is it not, important to show how 
lar Washington at that period could rely upon all his 
officers ? * • 

On tlie same principle, you omit, •from the same letter, 
a curiofts story told* by Washington relative to his want 
ofi powder. • He had found, amidst his extreme deficiency. 
303 barrels reported as in store frem Marssaohu setts, 

“ upon which,” he say^, “ I was ver/particuhir in my 
“ inquiries, and found tJiat fhc Committee of Supplies* 

‘‘ not being sufficiently acquainted*witl^ tTie nature of a * 
‘‘ Return, or misapprehending my request, had sent in 
an account of *^11 the ammunition which had Ueen 
“ collected by the province, so that tlj^ report included 
“ not only what was on hand, but what had been 
spent ! ” • t 

Here, I ask once more, is it, or is it not, important to 
show h«w far Washington, at that period, could depend 
upon the accuracy of his colleagues, th(^mfeAbers of the 
Lo^jal Congress? ^ 

But, perhaps, of all the passages which yoi^ have 
thought proper to suppress, the following, from Washing- 
ton’s coijfidential letter to tfie President, of July 21. 
1775, is the most iqjpwtant : — 

“ Upon my arrival, and since, •aom% complaii](j/S®li^^e 
“ been preferred again^ officers for cowardice in the Jate 
action on Bunker’s IiilL Though there were several ^ 
strong circumstances, and a very general opyiion 
“ against them, none have been condemned except ^ 
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“ Captain Callender of the aVtillcry, a^Iio was immediately 
“ cashicr<!>cL I have been sgrry to find it an uncontra- 
dieted fact that the principal failure of duty that day 
was in the otlicers, though many of them distinguished 
“ thernitelves by tlieir gallant behaviour. The soldiers 
generally showed great spirit and resolution.’’ 

SuK‘ly, I need not waste man> words in demonstrating 
the greji^ wc^lit and value which must bidong to the 
result of an iinjuiry made by the Commamhu'-in-Chief — 
and •such a Comm an dtT-in- Chief as Washington — into 
tlie* conduct oij his officers in a battle, only a few days 
after the battle has been fought. Is not this a passage 
whicfl everjfedu^furc historian of Bunker’s Hill has a right 
to be apjirised of, and ought to bear in mind ? 

Of several of these omissions, as derived from a com- 
parison of your work willi Mr. Force’s, I have already 
complained, in divers passage's of fiiy sixtli volume (es- 
pecially at pages GO.*and GO’.); but these passages not 
liaving been extracted in the New •York papei* which 
alone you liad seen at the time of your publisli^d 
"•TLfttctis,” ara, of course, not adverled/to in your reply, 
1 should •})(? soi^ if it were tliought that I desired, by 
the jn’oductioii i)f such omHted, phrases, to deny the un- 
([uestionahle nTcrits of the New England States in their 
Revolutionary War. libit •! did consider it requisite to 
pfo¥C — and the more so since, ar I venture to think, the 
fact is too often (^erlooked on your side of tlic Atlantic 
— that their cause, like every "other cause, had its dark 
as w(^l as«its bright side. And if you, as the Editor ofc 
Washington’s Correspondence, arc shown to leave out sys- 
tematically those facts or those opinions by which the dark 
side is to he^rov^*d, then T, for my part, must continue to 
maintain tliat you, Sir, have, according to my forjg^er 
\\^ord:^»“ ta,ni[)er(H with the truth of history.” 

.P^yhaps 1 may hold too strong opinions on this subject. 
But it is a subject on which*! have liad to think i^arnestly 
and often. It is a subject cm whi^h ^y thoughts, at all 
ev^nlft, ought noj tcfc be rash or immature. My good 
fort^ine nas enabled me, in the cjurse of my life, to be- 
come entrusted with several important manuscript col- 
lodtions ; and my bounden duty has been to consider how 
n^st propefly to use them. The Stuart Papers— namely. 
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the entire correspondence our exiled princes —j were 
placed at my disposjil by the favour of His late Majesty 
William IV. Most confidential leltefs — compfising his 
communications with liis Sovereign and with Lis Col- 
leagues — were bequeathed to me, in cdhjunction witlf 
another gentleman, by ih(f confidence of the late Sir 
Robert Peel. , 

If I cpuld lifipe that the confidence of tha^great sfates- 
inan — who was nobly ambitious of fame, Ifut jrho 
desired only Truth for its foundation — if, I say, his 
confidence, and the very many ^ears that have 
passed since I first applied myself to historical researches, 
could give me any claim to address a few words of 'v^rn- 
ing to those far younger men in North AAeffta who are 
now commencing such researches, and may become here- 
after historians of Iheir country, — if 1 could hope that 
what is meant^as friendly counsel would not be resented 
as unauthorised intrusion, I w'auld say to them, You 
‘‘ are far too great a nation, and ha^ far too high a des- 
“ tiny before you, fol* all these little devices of suppres- 
aion and etneealment. Be less vain and more proqd j 
“ Show yourselvf'S as you really are^ Publish your 
State Pa])ers as you find them! Do^ot in llie West 
“ treat the characters of your*great men ^ in the 
“ they treat the [>orHons of tludr Ifaran^ ^aves! And 
“ be assured that by such a sj^atem you will not at tli^ 
end find yoursetVes the losers. With you, as wftJi 
“ us, there may, no doi^jit, come tof light after tlie. 
“ lapse of years, many low motives and many unworthy 
‘factions, which, on a diflerent system, might stil be 
hidden from tlic world. But, on the other hand, you 
“ will b« able to portray as they really were^ and with 
“ Truth’s own inimitable c(«lours, thoughts of xhe highest 
“ p^riotisin, and deeds of the highest virtue !” , 

But, Sir, furtlier still, and with respect to your P|trti- 
cular omissions, 1 do not think that you can be suflieie*itly 
aware of ^he general effect wliich a knowledge of them 
produces. Tlu*y tend 4o east a shade of distrust over 
your entire work. Ixjt me give a ^iiglctinstance pf*thi|4 
as derived from niy ojyn cx|fbrience. Mr. Adolphus, 
touching upon the non-fulfilment of the Convention ^ 
Saratoga by the American Congress, and writing, b<i u 
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observed, half a century nearer the time of these gvents, 
when ’he might be able to converse with some of the 
principal^ actors in them,, states that ‘‘ Washington 
remonstrateii with force and firmness against this 
national act dishonour.” Now, on referring to your 
pages, found, as I Ifkve notjeed in my History (at 
vol. vi. p. 197.), that Washington alludes to the trans^ac- 
tion ^ with the utmost brevity and dryn^s, an^, as it 
“ seems •to distaste.” But I found no such re- 
monUrance as Mr. -A^dolphus mentions. Am I, then, to 
be bfamed if I feel, or*if feeling I express, my suspicion 
that these woi^s of remonstrance also may have been 
among t?ie passages which you suppress ? 

Oil revi#iri#g, then, the whole of our controversy, 
and fully acknowledging tliat I cannot be a competent 
judge in my own case, I yet indulge the hope that I 
have not been guilty of any injustice towards you 
beyond that into wliich,! was milled by the inadver- 
tency in the volumes* of Mi. William Reed. There is, 
however, another^ injustice committed by me* in the 
lirst edition of my recent volumes, which it not at all 
c8nnectA*d with ^u, but which I am r^inxious to take 
this opp(frtunityTO acknowledge and explain. At page 
'■109. of my si*:^li volume, ^pea^mg of the year 1776, I 
harf made a passing A?fercnce to General Greene, as just 
mitrusted by Washingfon With the command at Brooklyn, 
and as being then an officer of rbravdfy and enterprise, 
but of intemper|,te habits,” apd for this latter statement 
I alleged in my note my authority, namely, the Memoir 
by t]fe IVfcirquis de La Fayette. Of course, even as % 
mere passing reader of the American War, I could be no 
stranger to the eminent services and merits of jGreneral 
Greene, merits ^vhich (but at a much later period than 
1776) seem to me, in a military sense, and on ^.he 
American side, <inforior to those of Washington alone ; 
and proposed to myself, when I should come to what 1 
deemed a more fitting time,* to commemorate thqpe merits 
as I think that they deserve. Bu% i^^canwhile, it seemed 
tq nfe jiot unintireatihg, nor yet below the dignity of 
history, to notice what appeare(J to be the early vice of 
an officer afterwards so highly distinguished; a vice 
rifeqrded, as I thought, on the unimpeachable testimony 
( 4 f his personal friend, the Marquis de La Fayette. All 
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through* my History it has-been my maxim to aim at 
strict historical justice, and on no account to shrink: from 
unveiling, if fully proved^ the fahlts or fPailties of 
eminent men. * • 

The passage on which I relied in La^Fayctte is to l^ 
found at vol. i. p. 21. of,hi% “ IVfemoirs and Correspond- 
“ ence,” ed. 1837. Sp<"aking of the American officers at 
that efg;*ly peflod, he says : • 

“ Lord Stirling, plus brave que judicieux, ^n jiitre 
“ General souvent ivre, Greene, dpnt les talens n’etaient 
“ encore connus que de ses amis commandaient en qitalite 
“ de Major Gen^raux.” * 

In my own note I cited the volume and page 
this passage might be found, but I did not liibt^he passage 
itself at full length, and for the following reason ; — tliat 
at another place in my History, concerning the battle of 
the Brandywjne (vol. vi., p. 160.), I had occasion to 
quote the clause relating to the titular Lord Stirling ; 
that I did not wish to quote the same clause twice over ; 
and thAt, if the cFause were omitteij, there would bo 
awkwardness and obscurity in comin(*ncing the earlier 
quotation with fiie words “un autre Qenenil.”» But*I 
never entertained the sjiadow of a dount that La Fayette 
was here speaking of two arM only two persons, that he* 
was describing, first, Stirling as brave b^t unskilful, and, 
secondly, Greene as an officer of intemperate habits, 
whose rising talbnts were as yet known only toxins 
friends. It seemed to mq, so far as 1 fiay be allowed to 
express any opinion on a foreign language, that had he 
designed to speak of three persons, the partick* “ 
connecting the two last, would have been more consonant 
to what are accustomed to observe in the Frmich 
writings. It seemed to me, also, that thgre ^fas a certain 
coiigruity or probability in La Fayette making this 
confession respecting the youthful faultf of liis Anf^rican 
comrade, since jn jmother passage of his Memoirf?^ we 
find hin% not unwilling to make a similar confession of 
himself. That latej passage of his Memoirs, which w'ill 
be found cited at length at vol. vi.*p. 2i5. of iny ^-Ii?^to^y, 
ascribes a violent fev^ with* which he was seized at 
Fishkill, in some degree, at least, to his previous want^of ^ 
moderation in wine and rum. ^ « 
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I n< 4 w find, however, tha4 I had wholly mistaken La 
Fayette. ^Sonio private eommunicatiofia which I not long 
^s^ce reccived/rom 3istinguished men of letters and per- 
sonal friends of my own in the United States, have con- 
vinced pie that,* in the /irst passage which I cited, La 
Fayette intended co refer not to Mvo officers but to three, 
suppressing from delicacy 4ho name of that General who 
was sliortly afterwards, from his continued habit of 
inteniperftnee, dismisscnl tlie American service. Both 
the upline and the faefc now made known to me, and 
thu^ IS General Grt'cnc thoroughly exonerated from the 
charge which > advanced. 1 can scarcely express tin*. 
conce§n with which I made the discovery that, for the 
first time, s as I know or hope, in my literary course, 
I should have been tlic ni<‘ans of bringing forward against 
a highly meritorious man an utterly unfounded accusation. 
If, in doing so, I have (as is but too yrobabl^) caused any 
pain to the family or fric^itds of General Greene, let them 
be assured that their }kiin cannot have been greater than 
my own, and let ma ('iitrcat tlieir candid consideration of 
tl^ circumstances, as 1 have now detailc(l theiTi, by whi<!4i 
my eiTot wjis hnt^y’tunately caused. • 

I shall idfic bo sorry if this passjige, taken singly or on 
rum^iur, shall ip<bieo gny p<*rs()nis in America to ascribe 
to mo an a(‘rimoikious jyid censorious spirit towards their 
piijncipal eornmanders. I ffo not think that it has been 
so considered in this country. Those Americans, how- 
ever, who may clfjose to lookjnto my volumes will, of 
<*ourse, judge of that point for themselves. But there is 
one tiling* touching it wdiicli I may bo here allo^vcd tc# 
mention, because 1 think that, on tlie other side of the 
Atlantic, itjias not been noticed, or not been •clearly 
understood. Wkenever I have had to make any state- 
nv?nt, bearing in any degree against any man or bod}»of 
men in the AmTudciin States, I have 1 believe, almost 
itrvainably deriv('d, and in yiy notes * sought 'to establish 
it, either from the w-'ords of a bystander and loolwr-on, or 
from some strong authority on tlffe Americans’ side. I 
ha ^.’0 amwn it frofii si?bse<juent historians of their country 
or tfieir party, such as Dr. Gordo*, Mr. Ramsay, and IMr. 

^ Grahame ; or from contemporary letter- writers, such as 
WasJiingtoii, Franklin, and John Adams. 1 thought, as 
aK Englishman in birth and in feeling, that the facts, if 
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I conyii^red in them, which^ I gathered in the foreign 
eamp, would be fai; more satisfactory and convincing to 
my readers than any I could ^gather in my own.* On tliis 
ground, in my accounts of the disturbances and Revolu- 
tionary War, I have thought it best to •make but very 
sparing use of the writers fipon the loyal side. Mutch* 
in son’s History has not be^n Quoted by me on a single 
occasion, — a ftict which I observe has afforded to a A?c(mt 
critic in your country a proof (sufficient at*leasi for liis 
own conviction) that I liad never or never heard of, 
tliat work ! But if you. Sir, aftef writing an answer to 
the small portion of my History, which youisaw extracted, 
have since done me the further honour to read the^est, 
you will hare found that my passing ovft'^y citation 
from Hutchinson was rather part of a rule or system. 
In like manner 1 have but twice, or thrice, I think, quoted 
from Stpdman’s History, the first time (vol. v. p. 319.) 
only to correct an errof* he commits, relating to an I^nglisli 
Act of Parliament ; and the seconcitime (vol. vi. p. 37.) 
only to Illustrate wlTat is not controvq;*ted on the other 
sidrfJ — the utPterly exhausted state of the English soldiqrs^ 
from their i)rotraited march on the day of Lexington — 
their tongues,” says the Commissary,^* hg,ngirf^ out of 
** their mouths like those j)f d<tgs after a chase ! 

If, therefore, in speaking of the J^ears^lT75 and 1776, 
I have put forward any stateiAents unfavourable to anj 
[lerson or persons New England, I can only say that I 
have done so for the mos^ part on thefauthority of the 
Commander in Chief of the New England troops. No 
<h)ubt it may be possible, with a little ingenuit}^ to lake 
exception, on your side of the Atlantic, to the words even 
of so accurate and so truthful a man as Washington. 
It may be possible, if he wrote immediatelj^ after the 
evegts, to say that his mind was biassed in some degree; 
•by temporary spleen and irritation. It may be po^^ble, 
if he wrote at a later period, to say that his memory Jiad 
failed hiiQ as to tlie minute details of bygone days. But 
still I am not convipetd that the testimonies 1 alleged 
have been otherwise than most faii4j» chbsen. • * • 
But let me now con(j^ude. Though we are not ^c- 
quainted, I am unwilling to part from you or from any 
other gentleman with whom Imay be engaged Jin contro- 
VOL. VI. A A • 
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vorsyj^with any unkindly feeling or discourteous ei^pression 
on my part. Allow me, therefore, in inclusion, to assure 
you, as I^can with perfect tiipth, that widely as we differ 
on the privileges and the duties appertaining to an Editor, 
that difference C*oes not prevent me from recognising and 
respecting your high attainment^, your unwearied indus- 
try, and the valuable serv^pe 'v^hich, in many of your notes 
and iKustrations, you have rendered to the cause oHiistoric 
trutj^. ^ 

I have the honour to be, 

’’ SlK, 

Youi very obedient Servant, 

MAHON. 

iheve'i^rjgf’Kenty 
Augusty 1852. 


Since this pamphlot first appeared, and in consequence 
of the controversies in which it bear^ a part, Mr.^William 
Repd, with great judgment and propriety, resclvcd to pyb- 
lish, werd fbrword, and syllable for syllaBle, from the MSS. 
the corr6sponderit e addressed to his ancestor by Wash- 
‘ ington, retaining even the (frron^ in the spelling and noting 
in the margin whatever alterations Mr. Sparks has made. 
()f tliat work as now befofe me (Philadelphia, 1852) any 
reader will be able for himself to»decidvt whether it fails to 
confirm to the fVlest extent the allegations of supposed 
“embellishments” which I thought it right to make. On 
the filler hand, it completely exonerates Mr. Sparks froyi 
the second and last instance of the “additions” which I 
had imputed, in the letter namely of Dec. 15. IT'Jd, where 
the substifiitioy of “I cannot say that I am sorry” for 
“ I can only say that I am sorry” was, it now appears, 
ina4d by accidetit in the biography of Reed, and is not* 
bor#ic out by the MS. original. 

There has also appeared in America knother^pamphlet 
by Mr. Sparks (dated Cambridge, petober 25. 1852), as 
knswer to miae.*< 'Into the general argument I do not 
pKipose to enter again.* I will only observe that in one 
place (p. 39.) Mr, Sparks distfnctly denies having sup- 
pressed any letter or passage which showed that Wash- 
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ingtop, as Mr. Adolphus tcll^^us, “ remonstrated with force 
‘‘ and firmness” against the non-fulfilment of thp Saratoga 
Convention. Most fully relying, as I Know that 1 have 
reason to do, on Mr. Sparks’s personal honour and integrity, 
J at once retract the suspicions which fl had expressed 
upon that subject. Bi*t I canity no means concur with 
him in thinking that these auspicious were sufficiently 
disproved bjPthe mere perusal of the Lor^don edftion of 
Washington’s “Official Letters” as publishetf in J79d. 
This old collection, as the very title indicates, is of jpurse 
far less extensive and valuable tfian that of Mr. Spjyks. 
who had not merely the official but a ^reat variety f)f 
private letters at his command. It therefore secured to 
me perfectly reasonable to infer that s(fhi6*papsages in 
Washington’s confidential correspondence, not of course 
to be found in his “Official Letters,” but which both Mr. 
Adolphus an^ Mr. Sparks had seen in MS. and which Mr. 
Sparks miglit have inserted if he pleased, were the source 
(and I can guess no other) of that ^ remonstrance ” whicli 
Mr. Adolphus has*alleged in such positive terms. All 
these surmHes, however, are fully and for ever set at^rgst 
ill my mind by^Mr. Sparks’s dirc^'* oao^ri^Aii fA-the con- 
trary. 

June 1853. 


LIEUT.-COL. SMITH TO GOVERNOR G^GJU 
[State Paper Office.] 

Boston^ Apri§22. 1775. 
.Sir, ' . 

In obedience to your Excellency’s commands, I nopwebed 
on the evening of the 18th inst. with the corps .of 
grenadiers and ‘liglft infanti^ for Concord, to execute 
your Excellency’s orders with respect to destroying all 
ammunition, artillery, tents, &c., •collected ther^ 
was effected, having knocked off the trunnions of three 
pieces of iron ordnance,* some new gun carriages, a great 
number of carriage wheels burnt, a considerable quantity ' 
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of some gunpowder aiyi musquet balls, with, other 
small articles thrown into the river^ Notwithstanding 
^ wc marched with thfe utmost*cxpcdition and secrecy, we 
* found the country had intelligence or strong suspicion of 
Our coming, and* fired many signal guns, and rung the 
alarm bldls repeatedly ; and wdre .informed, when at Con- 
cord, that some cannon ha4 been taken out of the town 
that dky, that others, with some stores, had* been /;arried 
threq da}^ before, which prevented our liaving an oppor- 
tunity of destroying so,much as might have been expected 
at our first setting off. * 

I* think it prosier to observe, that when I had got some 
miles ^on the march from Boston, I detached six light 
infantry coifl^afiies to march with all expedition to seize 
the two bridges on different roads beyond Concord. On 
tlicse companies’ arrival at Lexington, I understand, from 
tlio report of Major Pitcairn, who was wijh them, and 
from many officers, that they found^on a green close to 
the road a body of ‘the country people drawn up in 
military order, wijh arms and accoutrements, 6.nd, as 
R^pijared after, loaded ; and that they had j^isted some 
men in e dwelling and Meeting-house. Our troops ad^ 
vancod toVards tnm, without any intention of injuring 
Iheiy, furtlier than to inquft*e tbe reason of their being 
thus assemble^ jmd, if^not satisfactor}^ to have secured 
tliyir arms ; but tncy in confusion went off, principally to 
the left, only one of them fired before "he went off, and 
tiiree or four mofs jumped ov^r a wall and fired from 
behind it among the soldiers; on which the troops re- 
turned it, itnd killed several of them. They likewise firedr 
on the soldiers from the Meeting and dwelling-house. 
We had one man wounded, and Major Pitcairnls horse 
shot in two flac^. Rather earlier than this, on the road, 
ayountryman from behind a wall had snapped his pigee 
at Liqjftenants A'dair and Sutherland, but it dashed and 
did n»t go off. After this we saw sonje in the woods, but 
marched on to Concord without anything furtjier hap- 
pening. Wyie at Concord we sawvjist numbers assem- 
bli«gnn.many pai^s ; one of the bridges they marched 
down, with a very corftiderab^f body, on the light 
^infantry posted there. On their coming pretty near, one 
of oiv men fired on them, which they returned ; on which 
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an action ensued, and some lew were killed and wounded. * 
In this affair, it appears thsyb after the bridge i^as quitted, 
they scalped and otherwise ill-treated orib or two of th^ 
men who were either killed or severelgr wounded, being 
seen by a party that m^arohed soon after. Aif Concord 
we found very few inhabitants in the town ; those we 
met with bath Major Pitcairn and ‘myself took nil pos- 
sible pains to convince that we meant then#no injury, and 
that if they opened their doors when required to search for * 
military stores, not the slightest* mischief would bC done. 
We had opportunities of convincing t^em of our *good 
intentions, but they were sulky ; and one of them even 
struck Major Pitcairn. On our leaving Gk)ii*)rd to return 
to Boston, they began to fire on us from behind the walls, 
ditches, trees, &c., which, as we marched, increased to a 
very great degree, and continued without the intermission 
of five mintites alPogether, j5)r, I believe, upwards of 
eighteen miles ; so that I can’t think it must have 
been » preconcerted scheme in them, to attack the King’s 
^oops the first favourable opportunity that offered, other- ^ 
wise, I think tljpy could not, in so short jbl time as'ffoni 
our marching out, have raised such a^umcrous body, and 
for so great a space* qf ground. Notwithstanding tlfe 
enemy’s numbers, they did not mflke one*galiant attempt • 
dnring so long an action, though* our ftien were so very 
much fatigued, but kept under cover. • * 

I have the honour, ^c. 

*F. Smith, Lt.-Col. 10th Foot. 


EDW“. GIBBON, ESQ., TO EDW".;ELI6T, ESQ. 

[EUot MSS.] 

{Extract,') 

London, May 31. 1775. 

You have seen* by the papers^ tl^ unfheasanb news 
from America; unpleasant, as. a single drop of Uloo<^%ay 
be considered as the ^gnal of civil war. For otherwise 
it was not an engagement, much less a defeat. Thrt 
King’s troops were ordered to destroy a magazine af C^n- 
® A A 3 
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• cord. Theymarchedjdidtheif business, and returnei ; but 
they were (requently,fii'ed at from behind stone walls, and 

•^from the windows in the villages. It was to those houses 
they were obligee^ to set fire. Ensign Gould (of Northamp- 
tonshire*) had been left with twdve men to guard a bridge, 
and was taken prisoner. The* next day, the Provincial 
Congress sent a vessel, without her freiglV;, express to 
England ; jio letters were put on board but their own, nor 
did die crew know their destination till they were on 
the banks of Newfoundland ; so that Government has not 
any* authentic Recount. The master says that the day 
after the engagement the country rose, and that he left 
Bostolf inve^t#(Uhy 1500 tents, with cannon, and under 
the command of Colonel Ward, who was at tlic head of a 
provincial regiment in the last war; but unless fanaticism 
gets the better of self-preservation, they must soon dis- 
jierse, as it is the season for sowing tlieir Indian corn, 
the chief sustenance o^New England. Such, at least, is 
the opinion of Governor Hutchinson, drom whom *I have 
these particulars. * 


^NOTE ON* THE [ffATTLE OF BUNKER’S HILL. 

« • 

Bunco the first edition of this volume •! have observed 
with some surprise a high authority on the other side of 
tlie Atlantic offer a most positif c denial to my statement 
(at pa( 5 e 58.) that “some of the Americans even to the^ 
“ present day have claimed the battle of Bunker’s Hill as 
“ a victory.” I should have deemed the mere construction 
of the statelet monument upon the site of the battle as 
almost a sufiicierft proof of this statement, since such 
monuments are nyt usually raised by the vanquished or 
by tho?>e who own themselves to be so. 

In fact, however, on examining the phbliCations of divers 
travellers in North America, it ajp^ears unquestionable 
tiiat nifiinr peJsons^at joast in Massachusetts, are in the 
habit not merely of^claiming the victory, but of indulging 
in great exaggerations concerning 

• Some instances, now to be adduced, will fully establish 
this cbnclusion. 
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Mr.*Fearon seems to have* been assured by the J'oung 
(gentleman, a native* he says ^of the tewn of Boston, who 
walked with him to Bunker’s Hill, that Ae battle had 
been an American victory; and as sugh he inserts it 
without doubt or misgi\ring in Ms narrative. Here are 
his words: “The spot is •sacred to patriotism and to 
“ liberty. Tl» hill is of moderate height. The monu- 
“ment placed here in commemoration of tin# victory is of 
“ brick and wood,” &c.* * 

Captain Thomas Hamilton, as*vvc may conclude,* was 
told by some of his Boston friends that thp genius of the 
Commander-in-chief, though distant, had directed and 
animated the operations of that day, anch til:»t Buflker’s 
Hill therefore was an element in Washington’s glory. 
At least I do not see what otlier information he can have 
received, judging from his words on Bunker’s Hill. “ On 
“the summit of thislieiglit a i:yionument to the memory 
“of Washington was in progn'ss. ” 

Miss Martineau, in her“Ketrospect of Western Travels,” 
8h9W8 with what extraordinary amplilication the autho- 
rities on which site relied must have described, to Jier Hits 
battle. She says of it: “They (the Mnglisli) lost more 
^officers than the Americans •had men engaged!” And* 
in the same passage she adds : “ Tllb glorydif the Buiflvcr 
“Hill struggle is immortal in the lfeartst)f the nation. 

Not less to the •point are the words of another acc^rd- 
plished lady, Mrs. Houston, during hejp visit to Boston. 
“ The Yankees, notwithstanding their repulse, still flatter 
*4 themselves that in the hard-fought battle tlic^ haid the 
“ best of it.”§ 

It is tp be observed that the very widest differences of 
opinion prevail among the American writoift on nearly 
all Jho details recorded of this battle. *l’hus some later 
* authorities allege that when Doctor, .or jGeneral, Joseph 
Warren joined the troops upon Bn‘ed’s Hill, “he*jvent 
“alone, '^ith his* musket on his shoulder.” || But in my 
• • 

♦ Sketches in America, p. 109. ed. 181g|| ^ • 

t Men and Manners in America, by the author of Cyril 'fhoni^n, 
vol.i. p. 170. ed. 1833. • “ 

t Retrospect of Western Travel, vol. iii. p. 64. ed. 1838. 

§ Hesperos, by Mrs. Houstoun, vol. i p. 56. 

I) See the North American Review, July 1852. 

AA 4 
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narrative I have followed, ^and shall continue to follow, 
the statement of Chief Justice Marshall that “during 
** this interval the Americans also were reinforced by a 
r“ body of theiii countrymen led by General Warren and 
“ Pomfcroy.”* " * , 

Nor are the American wl iters by any means agreed 
who «on their side* commanded in chief at^Bunk^r’s Hill. 
This questiofi may be seen more fully treated in a volume 
of ^eat industry and merit which has come into my hands 
siuc^j the publication ^f my own: “the History of the 
“ ftiego of Boston by Richard Frotliingham, the second 
“ edition, Boston, 1851,” kindly transmitted to me by 
GeoiPge Tislmtr, Esq. 

Here are some few of the many conflicting authorities 
upon this question, as they arc drawn out in array by 
Mr. Frothingham between the pages 372. and 381. of his 
book. ^ • * 

Mr. John Adams, ^he second President of the United 
States, in a letter dated June 19. 1848, declares^that the 
army had no Commandcr-in-chief, but that he always 
ifnders^ood that General Pomeroy was^the first ofiicer of 
Massachusetts bii*»Bunker or Breed’s Hill. 

. Mr. Wbbstcr was the authqr* of an article entitled 
“ Battle of Banker’s •Hill” which appeared in the North 
American Review fo# July 1818. This article contends 
t?iat “ General Putnam commanded, at* the rail-fence and 
“ on Bunker’s Hill, while Prescott commanded in the 
“ redoubt.” 

Oit tha other hand, in October of the same year (1818) 
Mr. David Lee Child published in the Boston Patriot 
another article on the same transaction. Its ma,in object 
is to establish the point that “General Putnam was not in 
“ any part of the battle of Bunker or Breed’s Hill.” ^ 
Getrge’s Cambridge Almanack or Essex Calendar for 
177^ contains a brief narrative of the battle, in which it 
is stated that Joseph Waff*en “was*^ commandc^-in-chief 
“ on this occasion.” r 

Tfeuj also Governor Trumbull, in his letter dated August 
31^ 1779, gives a sketch «>f the battle and names General 
W arren as the commanding officer. 

General^ Henry Dearborn, who commanded a company 

♦ Life of Washington, voL u. p. 210. ed. 1805 
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during the action in Stark’s regiment, wrote an sPccount 
of it for ^Hhe Portfolio” of March 1818. In this ho 
declares that ‘‘during the action no officer but Colonel*' 
“ Stark gave any orders.” , 

Lee’s Memoirs of the War in tlie Soiitnern Department, 
published in 1812, state ^hat in this battle the Americans 
were coinmar^ded by Colonel Prescotif. He does iiQt even 
mention Putnam’s name. • • ^ 

The same assertion as to Colonel Prescott is made in 
Tudor’s Life of Otis published ki* 1823. On theaother 
hand, Mr. Frothingham, in noticing Gor<Jon’s History, of 
wliich the Preface is dated in 1788, bids us observe: 

“ This is the first time Colonel Prescott i)f>f^rs, iifprint, 
“as the commander of the intrenching party.” 

With such irreconcileable differences among the best 
American writers it seems scarcely just to blame an 
English one, Vho m?^ incline to any among tliose various 
opinions, or who (as in my own case;) refrains from naming 
any American officer as having had the chief command in 
the battle cf Bunker’s Hill. • 

Nevertheless, •there is no doubt, whateyer may hafve 
been Colonel Prescott’s exact measum^ authority, that 
his conduct at the reddubt wms in a liighMegree gallant 
and praiseworthy. He was the grawlfa thereof Mr. WiMiam • 
Prescott, the excellent historian ^f Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, of Cortez, on^ of,Pizarro, a gentleman whose high 
abilities and most agreeable manners wcji-e well appi*eciated 
and will long be remembered in Englanu. We learn from 
4,he Frothingham volume (p. 168.) that Mr^ Willian>’ 
Prescott descends, on the mother’s side, from Cliptain 
Linzee, an officer engaged with the British on the day of 
Bunker's Hill ; and the swords borne by botl^ the.se brave 
mgn on opposite sides in the same cbnflict “are now 
“ crossed on the walls of the fine librarj^of the hisloriarf.” 

June, 18330 < •M.* 
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LORD NORTII.TO THE^DUKE OV GRAFTON. 

On August §1. 1775, tlie Duke of Grafton had written 
to Lor(^ Nortli, \irging conciliation with America, and 
asking, “If rarliament meets ‘early, might not the 
two Houses address^ his Majesty that orders should be 
given to his (^^eneral to communicate to the rebel army 
thatjtfronf various motives of tenderness, allection, and 
hurj[u^ity, no hostile steys should be taken until the issue 
shoi^ld be known, in case the Colonies would depute per- 
sons to state t6 Parliament their wishes and expecta- 
tions ?(§” ^ 

To that l^ler* after seven weeks, the Duke received the 
following reply: — 

Downing Street^ Oct 20. 1775. 

Mr dear Loud, ^ • 

I DEFEURKJ) answering your Grace’s very obliging and 
fri(*ndly letter tjll I coftld, with a tolerable degree ,of cer- 
tainty, convey to you the general outline of our American 
pl^iu For that purpose, I take the liberty’ of*enclosing^ 
draft ofHhe* ICnj^^Speech, which is novV so nearly com- 
pleted, thtit it wilinf b^li<^‘vc^wndei^o very few* alterations 
before it is delivered ^in Parliament. It is longer and 
fuller than Speci’hes ut the opening of Sessions have 
ufWAally been, because it was intended to give a general 
plan of the measures to be pursued against the American 
rebels. ^ • 

Yo^r humble servant, and, T believe I may add, his 
^lajes^iy ’smother counsellors, still remain ready to agree*" 
with any province in America upon the footing of the 
Resolution jjf the House of Commons of the 27th of 
February last. But the leaders of the rebellion in the 
Colonies plainly declare themselves not satisfied wkh 
those conditions, ^ind manifestly aim at a total indepen- 
dence. Against this we propose to exert ourSelves, using 
every species of force to reduce them ; but authorising, 
at tljp same time, either the Coftimander-in-Chief, or 
soifte other Cominfssidner, to proclaim immediately peace 
and* pardon, and to restore all thoi privileges of trade, to 
. any Colony upon its submission. Authority will likewise 
be given ta settle the question of taxation for the future 
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Upon ihe plan held forth lasUyear, and to put everts other 
matter now in dispute between them and this country 
in a course of accommodation, Tillr the provinces have 
made some submission, it wilb be in vain to hope that 
they will come into any reasonable termsf and I am afraid 
that declaring a cessation *of arms, at this time* would 
establish that independence which thg leaders of the fac- 
tion in*Amerfca have always intended, and which they 
now almost openly avow. 1 beg pardon of 3^ur<}ra(jp for 
touching on these matters so slighdy and superficial!;^, hut 
I shall be glad of an opportunity of going into The 
business more largely when your Grace •comes to town. 
In the meanwliile, 1 must desire yon not to commi^icate 
the inclosed speech to any one, as it is rfof ^et entirely 
perfect, and has not been finally settled in the Cabinet. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

• . North. 


RIGHT HON. JAIvUeS GRENVILLE Op Lt)RD MAHON. 

Butleighy Nov. ^9. 1776.# 

I REJOICE, my dear Lo^’d, that you afflfTypur companion 
returned safe and wcll/ronf your expedition to Bath.* 
Certainly I committed a sad bhu^cr ii^ inviting you to 
<!ome so far, at such a season of the year, to participate of 
so poor an cnterfaimnefit. I am now told the reasonfi of 
our disappointment ; buh I should hjfve better known 
them before. The great<*,r part of our worthy friends in 
^he Corporation, with all their bluster of virtue, j}ublic* 
spirit, and disinterestedness, were, it seems, overwhelmed 
in debts to their late representative, Mr. Smith. His 
executors, not having the same reasons/or f^equiescence 
Avkh their principal, have called upon some of them to 
discharge, not their consciences by thei» votes, btft, their 
bonds by an qgrly, payment. This has occasioiv'd .a 
transfcr«of stock privately transacted with tlieir present 
member, who succcad^to his predecessor’s bonds and seat, 
tliongh not to his Parliamentary conduct. If th^j jf&riies 
liad been, what they w^*re not, Tree to choose, I have^till 
reason to believe you would have been their choice. 
They could not have made a better ; and mj endciyvour * 
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would not have proved aibortive, but expense, •pride, 
pleasure, ,and dissipation make havoc everywhere ; and 
1^0 nation upop earfli is more enslaved than this. I wish 
that even tlie Gentle Dove of Worcester may have none 
of its feathers rdmpled !, You will probably think that I 
liave a bad hand at pointing ^ui^tlie road that leads suc- 
cessfully to a seat*in Parliament, where Inmost heartily 
wish lo see you placed, for reasons very differoftt from 
my friends at Bath. However, permit me to mention it 
to,y 9 U, though it is K<jt entirely suited to your temper 
and genius : Be deaf to the call of every principle in 
human society^ be fond of shedding blood, of inciting 
the sdave^te nyirder his master in his sleep, of arming 
savages to kul the child, and to tear the flesh from the 
head of the mother; swear and forswear that 250 are 
more than 1100 or 1,100,000! Do this and be ready to 
do every thing else, and you shall ,infallibiy succeed in 
getting into Parliament. •! thought it proper for me to 
submit these ftw hinfs to your consideration b}iway of 
compensation (as they are very valuable) for the unlucky 
tw>ijible I lately gave you. If you pardon it tor my got>d 
intentioh^ no done, and all is wbll. ^ 

I am very serry to learn from your accounts, and from 
tho^ I have l^fely regeived from Hayes, that there is no 
amendment yet «made» in Jhe state of Lord Chatham’s 
ht^th ; 

And remain eVbr yours, &c. 

James Grenville. 


MIUFOX TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON,* 

• 

London, December^, I775f 

My dear LJrd; 

•Affyour Grace seemed tc^wish tod)e iwfofmed of any- 
thing of moment that might be going forwar(> during 
your absence, I think it right tef inclose you the Bill 
wWcH has been read a second time in our House, and 
whfth we are to have in the /Uoramittee to-morrow. 

*Upon reading this Bill you will see in a moment that it 
contains the whole of the business of tlie Session, and 
tlftrefore I own I think it ought not to go through the 
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rious9 of Lords without any remarks upon it. Ik puts 
us in a state of complete war with America, aiiid» by the 
plunder it encourages, it seems to so^ the ^ecd of a per^ 
petual enmity with those with whom all parties propose 
friendship and intercourse. ^ ^ ^ * 

The two last provisiorft ojf it avowedly contain all that 
Parliament is to do with resj)eot to tlu^ Commissioners, so 
tliat yoa see how little we are to know of thfj^ destinations 
and instructions of those to whom the whole f)Ower of 
this country is entrusted. It cert|i>nly cannot comeyr^o 
the House of Lords before the beginning of next we^k, 
and what opposition is intended to it then*I really do not 
know, but clearly think there ought to bc^soiijd. '^^here 
are many objections 1 have not touched upon, particularly 
that of giving the whole trade into the power of the West 
Indian Governors. 'V^'^c do not yet know who pre intend- 
ed to be sent ns Comn^/issioners. The report is that Lord 
Howe is to be one. 1 thought it necessary, my dear Lord, 
to write..to you upoij this subject edrly, bepause I should 
imagine that^ with regard to the opposition in the House 
of Lords, much \Kould depend upon your opinion, which 
1 should be ^ very’ glad to know. Th^i^ffjh I wrote this 
letter merely with a vi«w of ^acquainting you .with the^ 
state of this Bill, I cannot let this opportua;iity go by^ of' 
assuring you how very happy,! fe^ to lip of opinion, on 
public affairs, with a person with whom I hav^e always 
wished to agree, and* with whom I should act with more 
pleasure in any possible situation thar/ with any one I 
have been acquainted with. There is a report of an 
dhgageraent at Bunker’s Hill, in which the Pi*bvirfcial3 
arc said to have had an advantage ; but I believe it to be 
without foundation. ^ 

• I am, my dear Lord, yours ever very sincerely, 

C. J. Fox. 


ICB. FOX TO ipE DUKE OF GRAFTONT. 

London^ DeceMer 12. I7V5. ' 

My dear Lord, » 

As you expressed a wish to know the day on which 
the “ Prohibitory Bill,” as it is called, was to be debated, 
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Lord •Rockingham is just ^ing to send to you f#r that 
purpose, ^nd he seems to wish me t# write at the same*. 
, ^ime. I havj reafly but little to add to what I wrote 
your Grace upon that subject before. I will only ob- 
serve y^at if yo% read tjie BUI attentively, you will find 
there are some circumstances in it that are rather new, 
particularly the confounding of all West Indian, and 
even British^roperty, with American, if lAppeniiig to be 
on boarrran American vessel. 

/I'Jie Duke of Richmond will certainly be in town, and, 
I gyappose, the Duke of Manchester. With regard to the 
other Lords of the description you allude to, I really 
knoT^ notl^i^j but I should suppose Lord Shelburne 
will be there, as he is in to\vn. Upon all these circum- 
stances, your Grace must judge of the propriety of 
coming or staying ; I will only say, that Avhatevcr part 
you take, I for one shall never attri])iitc it to any w^ant of 
z('al in a cause which, ihe moment it is st‘en in the 
light in which, we set? it, must appear to be the,greatcst 
that ever engaged 4iny men. 

e i shall certainly do myself the honqjur oT paying fhy 
n'spects to'yonnj^race at Euston during the recess; but 
Harbingej* has been so ill, tha^ I am afraid I cannot 
assist you in ij^fikinga sweepstakes. 

1 am, my diJar lird, yours ever very sincerely, 

C. J. Fox. 


Clf ARGE OF PECULATION AGAINST MB. SAMUEL * 
ADAMS. 

• 

With r^pec^ to the charge which Dr. Gordon l>as 
brouglit against Mr. Samuel Adams, and which I li^ve 
quot«S in Chap.*LW., I have been enabled, through the 
kindness of an American friend, hijjiseH^ of •high literary 
eminence, to ascertain, by* private letters addipssed to 
him for my information, the judgment which two of the 
painlipal writer^and historical critics now living in the 
Umted States have forfhed. Qne of them (who has 
since obtained attested copies of sorno of the original 
accounts) is, I find, clear and positive in his denial, the 
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othei^i less dceided. Both of them, however, are equally 
convinced that there was no intentional corruption or 
embezzlement ; and the latter genfleman observes : -y- 
“ The worst that can be made of the case is, that 
“ Adams wa.^ as careless of the Dublic fnoney a^ of his 

own.” • * 

vlt is certainly true, as urged by tl^ former gentleman, 
that the aullftrity of Dr. Gordon does not^'ank lAgh on 
any disputed point, and tliat several inaccur!lte state- 
ments may be proved against lym ; yet, on the ^t^ier 
hand, it seems to me that any historian, however hun\jble, 
must have considerable prima facie weight whenever he 
makes admissions against the party which^lje zcaiously 
and sincerely espouses. 

Mr. Samuel Adams, while at the seat of Congress, 
appears to have lived very plainly and at slight expense ; 
and his tradUional c]iaracter at this day in the United 
States, as we may learn from •Mr. Everett^s address on 
the an^iv('rsary of Lexington, is fliat of incorruptible 
“poverty.” The J&arquis de Chastollux, who went to 
vl^iit him at^PhiJ^delphia in 1780, describes the meanness 
of his aspect son exterieur simgj^ et* rnffsquin 
which, he says, “ scmble fait pour contnastej,* avee la 
“ force et retendue de am pensees/’ ( Voyage^ vol. i. p.* 
182.) 1 observe that Mr. John Adami, in one passage 
of his secret Diary, praises Lis kinsman for “ steadfast 
“ integrity,” and “veal as well as professed piety.” 
(December 23. 1765.) liut in a lateiTcntry I find the 
following : — “ Mr. Adams was more cool, g^teel, , 
^ and agreeable, than common ; concealed and festimined 
“ his passions. He affects to despise riches, and not to 
“ drcad«poverty ; but no man is more ambitious of enter- 
“^aining his friends handsomely, or oftnaking a decent 
“ itnd elegant appearance than he. He has lately nei^ 
“ covered and glazed his house (at Dbston) ; and has 
“ new-papcit?d, .paigted, anc^ furnished his rooms •&c:” 
(DcceinWr 30. 1772. See bis Works, vol. ii. pp. 163. 
308. cd. 1850.) 

July^ 1851. M. 
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LOllD .CHATHAM AND THE DUIvE OF GRAFTON. 

* ^ e 

[Froin the Duke of Grafton’s MS. Memoirs.] 

Lord CnATiiAM, th<?ugh ^wrapped in flannel, came 
down to tlic House of Lordat ofi the 30th May, 1777. 
. . He spoke with his^usual spirit, an^ appeared to 

want no forcg. of reasoning in recommending his iifeasiire. 
Oh tliis occasion it was particularly grateful to me to 
pcBC^ive that Lord C^tham was disposed to treat me 
witJi all the attention and confidence I could wish, in 
consequence of some conversations I understood Lord 
Camdjn a^I,. }ds Lordship had on the whole of my 
conduct. 

Without a word said on the past, I found him perfectly 
open and communicative to me directly ; and so we re- 
mained towards each other, as long as Lord Chatham 
lived. 

Previously to the meeting of- Parliament, Norember, 
1777, on my coming to London, I received |he note fol- 
lowing froin Lord Chatham, which I give with the more 
satisfaction, as iJl c ompletely demonstrates ^contrary to 
the insinuations o? many),that there subsisted an esta- 
blished good uaiderstafiding between us. 


“ Lord Chathahi presents hv» respects to the Duke of 
Grafton, and begs leave to trouble his Grace with the 
encloi^ed motion, intended for the first day in the Hous^ 
of Lords. If fears for the public, and unfeigned respect 
for the Duke of Grafton, may be an apology, this liberty 
will find patden.,” 

• Hatjifs, Tuesday night, {Nov, 18. 1777). 

.‘‘^is Grace will perceive the mgtion ia« simple, and 
avoids all entanglement of detail.’’ 


Ijj would be useless to attempt to describe to you the 
brilliancy of Lord Chatham’s powers as an orator on this 
memorable occasion, for no relation can srive more than 
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a fairft idea of what he really displayed. In this iJebate 
he exceeded all thift I had ever admiyed in hisitepeaking. 
Nothing could be more eloquent and striking than thb 
arguments and language of his Lordship’;^ first speech on 
moving the amendment proposed^ or which might Tbe pro- 
perly called a nev: Addreas. But in Lord Chatham’s 
reply to Lord,|^uffblk*s inhuman posidon, “that, besides 
the policy and necessity of employing Jndi{»ii savages in 
the wai^ the measure also was allowable on principle, as 
it was perfectly justifiable to use^very means that 
and nature had put into our hands,” he stpyted up with a 
degree of indignation that added to the force of the 
sudden and unexampled burst of eloquence?, '^i4>hich must 
have affected any audience, and which appeared to me 
to surpass all that we have ever heard of the celebrated 
orators of Greece or Rome, 


MR. FOX TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

* . 

^ 12 # 1777 . 

Mt DEAR Lord, • » • « 

You have long before* this heard of Butgoyne’s *dir- 
render, with all the circumstances^ attetiding it. You 
will easily guess the^ effect produced here by such ttd 
event upon the public. But the manngr and conduct of 
his Majesty’s principal serVhnts, would, I believe, astonish 
3 jpu. Lord Suffolk chose but yesterday to talk in a Jiigh 
tone of the Vagrant Congress, as he called it ; and 
though Lord North hinted at terms to bo now offered to 
- America^ yet he afflicted to talk language of ^reat firm- 
ness with respect to himself, and gave very strong assur- 
.andb to his friends that ho would not, qiyt his situation.'* 
To corroborate the language, and to hold out to the puj)lic 
that no negotiation WVmld be attempted with any part of 
Oppositiefh, Lord Jersf^y and Hopkins are burned out, 
and their places filled, ;^ you will, sea by Sie^aper^. 
This is their idea of firiSness ; and the preliminary st^p 
they take towards conefliation with the Colonics, is to 
show a determined spirit ofpersecution against all who ever 
entertained an idea of that sort, because they were b*eaj 
VOL. VI. B B 
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into il. To do the public justice, I do really belies that 
the Miniijters are held in the most universal contempt, 
l oth by frien<is ancf enemies f but I do not see yet so much 
^nixture of indignation with that contempt as I expected. 
I hope to do m^elf th€L honour of waiting upon you in 
the course of next wcck, anj df talking over more at 
large jthe very sin^lar aitd critical state of this country. 

I am, &c!^ • 

C. J..FOX. 


TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

London^ Dec, 16. 1777. 

My dear Lord, 

As the Gazette of to-night is ijot likely to come out 
time enough to go by the^post, I write this to let you know 
(what you probably will have heard /rom others) that an 
officer arrived la^t night fi*om Burgoyne^^ by way of 
^Jifebec. He brings letters from Burgoyne, dated Octo- 
ber 20lh, Albfiw^ confirming all we had l^efore heard, 

V These letters pripted out at length by the par- 

fictilar desire^of the Creneral arfd his friends here, though 
I understand tlftiie afe passages in them which our Go- 
vernment won’t much like to publish ; for if I am not mis- 
taken, the order| given for advancing at all hazards, will 
be stated to hav6 been so peremptory, that the General 
did not piink himself at liberty even to call a Council of 
War upon the subject of retreating. 

TiOrd Petersham is expected daily with a duplicate of 
those dispatches by way of New York. He is Spoken of 
in the highest thrms in all Burgoyne’s. Pray rememl5er 
\ne t(fe Vernon if he is with you. I was extremely sdi’ry, 
to hear he has been ill. I am afraid it will not be in ray 
power to wait upon your Grace this week, as I intended, 
but it shall not be long before I have that honof!r. 

T am, &c., 

C. J. Fox. 

I enclose in another cover a letter I have received 
frdVn a •friend at Bristol, which was printed in a 
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huri^ there, from a Boston* newspaper and somff manu- * 
scripts, which my friend has good reason to^ think au^ 
thentic. 


^LORD^STOBMONT TO •LORD WEYMOUTH, 


{Most secret.) 


^ Paris, Dec. 28* 1877- 


My Lord, . • 

In my secret correspondence with yfJur Lordship, I 
have frequently dwelt on the treachero|js j^licy^f this 
Court, and produced irrefragable proofs of it ; yet I am 
sometimes afraid, rny Lord, that 1 have not said enougli 
on so important a subject, — have not painted things 
so strongly as I see them, — have not fully conveyed the 
impression they make upon my own mind. To obviate 
the pogsibility of l^eing wanting id so esi^ntial a point of 
duty, I will beg your Lordship’s indulgence whilst I state, 
jft clearly and shortly as I can, the conclusion I iia^^e 
drawn froin a * variety . of informati^jlip whicli* I have 
weighed with all tlie fW;tcntion I can command^ ^ 

1 must then say, my Lord,* and J say iLwith real ^lain, 
I have not a shadow of doub| tha* thisdCourt and that of 
Madrid ar4 conihiued against us, and have long been g»e- 
paring, and still coiTtinue to prepare, for the execution of 
some insidious design. I look upon flie assistance they 
give the rebels as but a small part of their plan; ^The>a 
^feed the American War, in hopes that it will exhadst our 
strength, and that out of it some occasion will arise for 
them tJD strike a sudden and unexpected l;jJow. There 
lh"e but too many indications of their* hostile dc&igns ; 
t^eir naval force is already more than sufficient fqf every 
purpose of defence, and yet they are continually increas- 
ing it. M.* N«cke*’s last a^ret expressly avows sfti fn- 
tended •augmentation. Not long ago, the Chevalier de 
Baix gave in a plan* to M. de Sartiiys pour fair^ vne 
guerre critelh aux Anglais; (the particulars of Mie Plan 
I do not yet know). •M. de Sartines’ answer was:* We 


must proceed cautiously, and hazard no attempt till w(j 
arc tlioroughly prepared. Where the first blow wHl be 
B a 2 • 
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aimed *1 cannot say, but am inclined to think it will in 
the West Indies. 

« . f. • 

The general bent of the nation is more strongly for war 
tlian ever it has Sdocn within |ny remembrance ; and M. 
de Maurepas may yield to the torfent, and, as many other 
timid Ministers haiiie done before him, may plunge into 
violent* measijres from mere weakness ancf irresolution. 
Tn a .’vor(f, my Lord, I consider the whole French Cabinet 
as M'^tile to us, with •^^fferent degrees of violence and 
actijdty, according to their different tempers, characters, 
and views ; buf the spirit that animates them, and that 
would# aninij^tg ^ny probable successors they can have, is 
one and the same. 1 may safely say that not a day passes 
over me that docs not bring something to strengthen this 
opinion. I would not therefore close this year’s corre- 
spondence without conveying my sentiments to your 
Lordship in the clearest and most explicit terms I can 
find. o' . . 

But to leave the^* future intentions, and s^eak of the 
h(3Auh 1 conduct of this Court. That is certainly as ud- 
friendlyks possihig^^otwithstanding all t'lioir professions. 
My repeabid representations hav<s had no other effect 
than, to put them mor^upon thew guard in their manner 
of assisting and ^treatieg with the rebels. 17»ey do not 
convey any thing material through M. Cnaumont or 
Beaumarchais, ijlonsieur Gerard treats directly with 
Franklin and Deafte, Lee is little trusted, and has not 
sthe rqp,! secret. M. Gerard goes to Passy in the night, 
and I\’an£lin and Deane make him nightly visits at Ver-*' 
sailles. These visits have been very frequent of late, and 
must no doqjxt have some material object. 

* I have the honour to be, &c., * 

' , Stormont. 


LORD STORMONT TO LORD WEYMOUTH! 

• ^ < (Extract) 

(Most secret) • 

PariSf Friday night Feh. 6. 1778. 

I THINK I am now able to speak to your Lordship with 
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some precision with regai'i to the treaty between this ' 
Court and the relbels. My infornjpr assure* me it is 
actually signed; but Dr. Jranklin, not thinking hims*!!*' 
authorized to grant all the demands made by France, has 
signed sub spe rati. 


LORD STORMONT TO LQRD WEYMOUTH 
{Most secret,') 

Paris, #>» IS. f778. 

My Lord, 

There is now an almost universal persuasion here, 
that there does exist some treaty or convention between 
this Court and the*rebels, aiyi it is on that persuasion 
that the thinking men of this country rest their belief of 
the ceftainty of a^speedy rupture b^*twcfbn England and 
France. All the dilFerent intelligence I have been ^ able 
to collect meetslin tlie same central point, ami i^ uniform 
as to the existence of some agreeinatit entereik into with 
tJ»e rebels, but differs as^ to the nature and e^^tent of tlie 
engagements taken. According to thJt information, • 
which for* many reasons I ^ive the preference to, — 1 
mean, my Lord, thai wliich app(‘ars to me the exacteSt of 
any, — France has made two treaties \]fith the rebels ; one 
merely commercial, the other a treaty of alliance. Both 
• these treaties were, I am assured, actually «ig4ed oif 
Friday the 6th instant by M. Gerard, acting as plenipo- 
tentiaiy from this Court, and by the commissioners from 
4he Congress. This cannot have beep dOHe in consc- 
(jpence of an answer to the proposals sent by this Court 
to the Congress, as they were sent .thg last weelf jn De- 
cember; but the C(pnmissioners may have received /ullcr 
power% or France may h^e gone greater lengths in 
order to get belbre u% and prevent a reconciliation with 
America. Whatever the reasons werdf to the b^t^t ^7 
judgment and belief, France •has signed this tresLtf of 
alliance, and consequently has thrown the die. It seems 
scarce possible, under these circumstances,^ that ^ war*^ 
between the two nations can be avoided, unless Cong^^ss 
B u 3 
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should* disavow the commis^oiiers, and refuse to 
what they*have signed. 

, If France has made a treaty of alliance with the rebels, 
of which I am at\his moiricnt^s fully convinced as I can 
he of any thing that docs noj: i^ll within ray personal 
knowledge, it cannot, I think, be doubtcd^tliat she has 
i*esolved 40 ^pport Jher perfidy by open force.* One 
informer tells me that a sudden attack on some part of 
I li# Majesty’s dominiofla^is an article in this treaty, but 
Jjc did n«t say where France would aim the blow. In 
this situation, my Lord, which leaves us nothing but the 
choice^f di^i^ji^ties, it seems of infinite importance tho- 
roughly to consider whether it is more safe, dignified, 
and wise for us to remain in our present state, wdth this 
war hanging over us, but with an uncertainty when the 
^to^m will burst, and where it will fell, or to endeavour 
to derive advantage, digiiTty, and the appearance of su- 
perior strength And vigour, by striking the first blow, by 
producing the numberless proofs wo have of , the perli(^y 
f)f«P\*ance, ajid ordering our fleets to avenge it. I only 
state preh^ises, ni 5 fc!]y)rd, without so mucli as ,attcmpting 
conclusion. 

[ have the honour to be, &c., 

• Stormont. 


^ CAMDEN TO THE DUKE OF GBAFTON. 

N. B, Street, April 9. 1778. 

(This lettei»has^been already published; first by Lob^I 
Brougham, in the ^‘Law Review” for August, 1845, ai^d 
afterv^ds by Loj;d Campbell, in his “Lives of the Chan- 
“ /lellprs.” But it is so important, ag giving by far the 
most authentic account of tlfe celebrated closing ^cene of 
liord Chatham (April 7. 1778), that I shall follow their 
cxig^lc^ by extracting it, as they did, from the MS. Me- 
moirs of the Duke of Grafton.) 

. Mr DEAR Lord, 

j <rANNOT“help considering the little illness which pre- 
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ventwl your Grace from attending the House of, Lords 
last Tuesday, to hj^ve been a piece of good fortune, as it 
kept you back from a scene would have overwhelmed 
you with grief and melancholy, as it did ^e, and maify 
others that were present; I mean Lojd Chatham’s ft, 
that seized him as he was Attempting to rise and reply to 
the Duke of Richmond ; lib fell back upon his seat, and 
was ta all appearance in the agonies of death. • This 
threw the whole House into cflnfusibn; eve^ jierson was 
upon his legs in a moment, liur^ng from one place to 
another, some sending for assistance, others prodticing 
salts, and others reviving spirits. Many <irowding aCout 
the Earl to observe his countenance ; all affected^ most 
part really concerned; and even those flight have 
felt a secret pleasure at the accident, yet put on the ap- 
pearance of distress, except only the Earl of M. who 
sat still, almost as mucli unmoved as the senseless body 
itself. * • 

Dr, Brocklesby was the first physician that came ; but 
Dr. Aldington, in* about an hour, 'v^as Brought to him. 
He was carried yito the Prince’s Chamber, and laid ypon 
the table, suppofted by pillows. The first nfotion of life 
that appealed, was an/mdeavour to«*vomij, and after lu? 
had discharged the load .from* his stomaclf. that probably 
brought on the seizure, he reviveif fast.^ Mr. StruttTpre- 
pared an apartment for him at his house, where he was 
carried as soon as li« could with safety be removed, '^ie 
slept remarkably well, ar^ was quite ruftovered yesterday, 
though he continued in bed. I have not heard how he is 
• - ; ' 
♦ In the Lords’ Journals for that day (April 7. 1778), I^ord 
Marclimont and Lord Mansfield are the only “ Earls of M.” recorded 
fli present. Lord Brougham believes that the persoHi* designated by 
I^rd Camden was Lord Murchmont (Zaw f^evteWj No. IV. p. 316.) ; 
but I concur with Lord Campbell in being fully persmi^led that 
it could be only Lord Mansfield. (See* the' Zwes of tint Chief 
JtisticeSt vol.'ii. p. 50r.) It be furtlier observed thai» J^rd 
Chatham; in his last speech, had attacked Lord Mansfield on fhe old 
ground — his alleged eariy Jacobite leanings. Clnatham had been 
arguing against the fears of a foreign invasion. “ Of a iipaniJrh 
“ invasion,” he proceeded, “ of a* French invasion, of a fiuteh 
“ invasion, many noble I>i«rds may have read in history ; and •‘some 
“ Lords,” here he looked keenly at Ix>rd Mansfield, “ may perhaps^ 
** remember a Scotch invasion ! ” 

B n 4 
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to-da]^ but will keep my. leti^r open till the evenings that 
your Grace may be informed how he g^oes on. I saw him 
in the Prfhce’s Chamber, be§)re he went into the House, 
•afid conversed*a little with him ; but such was the feeble 
state of his body^^and, indeed, the distempered agitation 
of his Aind, that I did fbreb(^edthat his strength would 
certainly fail him before h^ hrfd finished his speech. In 
truth, he was not iif a condition to go abroad, and he was 
fifarnestly^eqtiested ifot tef make the attempt; but your 
Gradb knows how obstinate he is when he is resolved. 
H(?*hjld a similar fit to ifiis in the summer, like it in all 
1:68110018, In the^scizure, the retching, and the recovery ; 
and after that fit, as if it had been the crisis of the dis- 
order, %e r^c^ft*ed fi^t, and grew to be in better health 
than I had known him for many years. Pray Heaven 
that this may be attended with no worse consequences ! 

The Earl spoke, but was not like hims 6 l|*; his speech 
faltered, his sentences brojjcen, and his mind not master 
of itself. He made shift with difficulty to declare his 
opinion, but whs ij^ot able to enforcb it by argument. 
His ^words were shreds of unconnectet^ eloljuence, aifd 
flashes of tlic same fire which he, Pron>ethcus-like, had 
stolen from Heaven, «and v^ere then returning ^o the place 
from whenbe they were takdn. your Grace sees even I, 

• who 'am a mere ^rdsdj^man, am tempted to be poetical 
while I am discoursing of thik extraordinary man’s genius. 
The Duke of Richmond answered diim, and I cannot help 
giving his Grace ^he coTiimond^tion he deserves for his 
can(V)ur, courtesy, and liberal treatment of his illustrious 
VlverSJiryjt The debate was adjourned till yesterday, and* 
then the former subject was taken up by Lord Slielburne, 
in a speech of one hour and three-quarters. The Duke 
of Richrnomi answered ; Shelburne replied ; and tlft 
Duke, who enjoys* the privilege of the last word in that 
riouse^^losed the; business, no other Lord, except our 
frienqH Lord Ravensworth, speaking ^ne yvopJ ; the two 
other noble Lords consumed uetween three and four hours. 

And now, my dear Lord, you must with me lament this 
fata]^ incident ; I ft.'ar«it is fatal, and this great man is 
' now Jost for ever to the p&blic ; for after such a public 
and notorious exposure of his decline, no man will look 
^•up to him even if ho should recover. France will no 
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longer fear him, nor the King of England court him ; and > 
the present set of Ministers will finish the j*uin of the 
country, because he beings in effccf sup^prannuated, the 
public will call for no other men. Tins is my melancholy 
reflection. The Opposition, ly)wever,^s not br<Jien, and 
this difference of opinit)n^will wear off; so far, at least, 
the prospect is Ikvourable. J think J[ shall not sign the 
protest, thoii^h in other respjets I shall be vey friendly. 

I have troubled your Grace with a deal or stuff, byt the 
importance of the subject wil^ excuse me. Jacjfc ,will 
have the honour of spending his Easter at Epstor^ Is 
Lord Euston to have a commission in*the Militia? 1 
have endeavoured to dissuade my son^ thank your 
Grace for the plover^s eggs ; it is plain you think me an 
epicure ! 

I have hardly room to present my respectful com- 
pliments to •the Di^chess, and to subscribe myself as I 
ought, with perfect esteem and respect, 

Youf Grac^X 

• Camden. 

P. S. I understand the Earl has slept well last night, 
and is to *be remove^ to-day^ to If^owning Street. He 
would have gone into the cotuitry^ but -Addington tjiinks 
he is too weak. 


TB|i ADMIRALTY IK 1778. 

[Grafton Memoirs, MS.] 

•f)’EsTAiNG was for some weeks baffled in hiJ attempts to 
get through the Straits of Gibraltar, notwithstanding 
which delay (incredible as it may* appear) Lord* Howe 
had not th<? least i«timati()i\ from the Admiralty, that a 
FrenclF fleet might he expected in the North American 
seas, though the forft^ardness of this fleet for sailing was 
known throughout Europe; and ndt a sloop or* a o*tter 
despatched with the necessary* nformation to Lord Ht)we : 
nor did he know any thing of his danger until a frigate^ 
of his own was driven into his fleet by two French -ships. ^ 
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• This anecdote may be de*pended upon ; as I heard it «iorc 
than once /rom Lord Howe himself. #£[18 superior skill 
•saxed him fromjbeing obliged 4o fight D^Estaing on terms 
so inferior, as to allow no possible hope of a victory.* 


LORD^ifORTH TO THE KING 

• • 

(^Extract) 

\October or November^ 1779.) 

Lord Gower catne to Lord North to inform him that he 
had long fek J;he utmost uneasiness at the situation of 
His Majesty^ affairs ; that nothing can be so weak as the 
(government; that nothing is done; that there was no 
<liscipline in the state, the army, or the navy; that 
impending ruin must be the conseqtyBnce oft the present 
system of Government ; that he thought himself obliged 
as well in conscience as In wisdom to dgsire an imnjediate 
<lismissal from his ewFi)loymcnt ; that he had no^conneetion 
witli*any of, the members of the Opposition, which he 
thought ^s, wicked as the administration is weak ; that 
nothing cart afford tlie least hope but a coalition, and he 
is afraid even that remedy may bc‘ too late ; that he feels 
the greatest gratitude •for ,thc many marks of Royal 
goodness which he has received, but that he does not 
think it the duty gf a faithful sefvatit to endeavour to 
preserve a system •'which must ^nd in the ruin of His 
^lajt^ty and of the country. lie is determined never 
again to take office, but to support Gtovernment in his * 
private capacity. Lord North thinks that Lord Gower’s 
resignation ^ the present moment must be the Pain of 
administration. In Lord North’s arguments Avith Lorff 
Gower, JLiord North owns that he had certainly one di^^ 
advant&ge, which »s that he holds in his heart and has 
held for these three years, j^ust the eamo ojlinion with 
Lord Gower. 

* rfhecdote not%eii1g known to the Opi)osition of the day, was 
not ufged in debate, and did not therefore admit of any explanation 
on the part of the Admiralty. Certainly, it rests on the highest 
^luthority ; but, on the other hand, it appears wholly at variance 
'w ith the usual Itctivity and alcrtnesi of Lord Sandwich. 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM KING GEORGE THE 
THIRD TO BORD NORTH. , 

177^—17,80. 

(See the preliminary notice to tl^p former series of 
these letters ill the Appendix, voL v^) 


February 4? 1774. 

General Gage, though just returned fmm iftoston, 
expresses his willingness to go back at a 9^’s notice if 
coercive measures are adopted. He says they will be 
lions while wo are lambs ; but if we take the resolute 
part, they will undoubtedly prove very meek. Four re- 
giments sent to Boston will, die thinks, bo sufficient to 
prevent any distu|;bance. All imm now f(‘el that the. 
fatal compljjince in 1766 has increased the pretensions of 
the Americans to absolute independent'^* 


^ Fehrufiry 16. 1774. 

• ^ ® . 

I AM greatly incensed at the presumption of Charlg 
Fox in forcing you^to Vote with him last night, but Sp 
prove much of your majeing your fiJlmds vote in th 
majority. Indeed, that young man has so thorough! 
*cast off every principle of common honour and hjnost;^ 
that he must become as contemptible as he is odious, 
hope ytm will let him know you are not inscmsible of hi 
conduct towards you. “ 


-" " "j 

February Vl* 1774. 

It is surprising that Mr. Fox has been decent and 
submissive. 
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, July 1. 1774. 

•1 HAVE seeikMr. Hutchins7)n, late governor of Massa* 
cjiusetts, and am now well convinced they will soon sub- 
mit. Me owns ftie Bostion l^rt Bill has been the only 
wise and effectual method. 


September 11. 1774. 

The file is •cast. ±iie Colonies must now either 
triumjjh or submit. I trust they will submit. I have 
no objectioft ftfBerwards to their seeing that there is no 
inclination at present to lay fresh taxes on them. But 
there must always be one to keep up the right. 


* August 9. 1775. 

^XiiE making Lord Chatham’s famil^j sufter for tfie 
conduct ^f fheir father is notin the leasif agreeable to my 
sentiment's. But I^hould choosg to know *him to be 
tota^y unable fo appear oA thu» public stage before 1 
* agree to any one^of tC^at kind, lest it should be wrongly 
cgnstrued a fear of him ; and indeed his political conduct 
th^ last winter was so abandoned fhat he must, in the 
eyes of the dispalieionate, hav^ totally undone all the 
^inerdt of his former conduct. As to any gratitude to be 
expecledYrom him or his fimily, the Avhole tenor of their 
lives has shown them void of that most honourable senti- 
ment. But when decrepitude or death puts an tend to 
* liim as a tiflinipejt of sc^dition, I shall make no difficulff 
in placing the second son’s name instead of the father^, 
and making up tl^ pension 3000/. 


September 10. 1775. 

The address from Manchester most dutiful and affec- 
• tionate. As you wish the spirit encouraged, I have no ob- 
^ jectbn, though I knov/ from fatal experience that they will 
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prodifte counter-petitions. K the* Opposition is powerful 
next Session, it wUl surprise me, for I am figj^ting the 
battle of the legislature, the»efore ha^ a right to expert 
an almost unanimous support, for 1 know tRe uprightness 
of my intentions, and therefore am ret|iy to stayd an;^ 
attack of ever so dangerous* a kind. 


^November 14. 17%5^ 

The giving commissions to German ofiijpers to*get men 
I can by no means consent to, for it in plain English 
amounts to making me a kidnapper, which*Ii»o4kinot^hink 
a very honourable occupation. 


J^ovember 15. 1775. 

^The East^India feirectors in their despatch manifestly 
wish to hurt neither Hastings nor his adversaries, <njd 
therefore wdl mdst probably disoblige both. 


, March 31. 1776.^* 

I SHALL aid your claim to appoiijit the Receiver- 
General of Jamaica as a Treasury appointment, provided 
dihe grant bo made out for your son. I shall ajwaws*be,, 
if possible, happier than yourself to provide for* your 
children. It has not been my fate in general to be well 
served.* By you I have, and therefore cannc>t forget it. 


Novemoer i o. i / / o. 

I HAVE learnt fromTLord Weymouth that Charles Fox 
declared at Arthur’s last night, that*Iie should atlierfH^the 
House this day, and# then set off for Paris, and^^not 
return till after the Recess. Bring as much forward 
before the Recess as you can, as real business, is nevjer so 
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well Qpnsidered as wliert thc.attention of the House #s not 
taken up by noisy declamation. 


% ^ . 3 % 31 . 1777 . 

Lord Chatham’s motion can fiavc no other use but to 
ronvey some fresh ^uel to the rebels. Li|j^ most^of the 
other prcMjuctions of 4hat eictraordinary brain, it contains 
nothing but specious words and malevolence. 


June 4 . 1777 . 

i HAVK noi ilio smallest doubt that truth ought to be 
ihe chief object in a speech from the throne. It is there- 
fore saf(‘st to leave out the foreign awhile. I also agree 
with Lord Mansfield as to ihe omission in the paragraph 
to the House of ('ommons — from the strange language 
used by the Speaker. •As to the last ^article, I am much 
more of his opinioiif which may favour the sij^spicion that 
tl\|3»e is an intention rather to plaster i^iver the breacli 
with thoCo'lonies, than radically to cure the evil. In my 
opinion, Americjftns wiU treat i)efore winter. 


• • September^ 1777 . 

Having paid tire last arrears.on the Civil List, I must 
^no\f jjo the same for you. I have understood from your 
hints 4hat you had been in debt ever since you settled in* 
life. I must therefore insist that you allow me to assist 
you with 10,000/. or 15,000/., or even 20,000/. ^if that 
* will be sufficient It will be easy for you to make Sn 
arrangement, or at proper times to take up that sum. 
You know me ve»y ill if you think m't that of all the let- 
ters i ever wrote to you tips one g^^es me the greatest 
pleasure ; and I want no other return but yoifr being 
convinced that I Jove you as well •as a man of worth, as 
I estferd you as a Minister. Your conduct at a critical 
moftent I never can forge!. « 
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January 13. *1778. • 

i 111MG9 seem on me san^ uncertain ground as last yea?\ 
A trifle may any hour cause war to br(?aljf out, and thotigh 
the French Ministers wish to avoid yet thej will not 
leave olF their dealings ^fith Rebels, oy which every day 
they may be drawn into \v1iati;hey do not choose. Franklin 
andOeane lather have no power to treat or ara not in- 
clined. While nothing short of irtlopendSttcy^ill be ac- 
cepted, I do not think that there; is a man either bold or 
mad enough to presume to treaf for the mother-cohliflry on 
such a basis. Perhaps the time will <|<)me \rtien ft may 
be wise to abandon all America but Canada^ No^y^ Scotia, 
and the Floridas ; but then the generafi^^f the nation • 
)nust see it first in that light. But to treat with indepen- 
dents can never be possible. 

Lord Ai^hcrst thinks nothing less than an additional 
army of 40,000 mefl snffieien^to carry on an oflensive war 
in Nfirth America ; that a sea-W4ir is the only wise plan 
to make the Aniericaiis come into* an/ plan that Great 
^Britain can d(jpeiitly consent to, and that at this hoi;r they^ 
will laugh at •any proposition. As to thh Qenerafs, it 
will be dftlicult to g^t Sir WillianP>lIo\\o to •remain, and 
not less so to get Lon^ (xootgc Gerrnaiife to ?i(;t to him* in 
such a manner as will make {tie efforts of eitlfer not 
abortive on that head. 

What is still more material to be settled is the plmi on 
which administration js to repel tfie different attacks 
when Parliament meets, as to calling for papers^ pro- 
posing inquiries, &c. 


January 31. 1778. 

I SHOULD have been greatly surprised at the inclination* 
expressed by yoif to retire^ had I not knc>wn that I^wever 
you Aay now and then despond, yet that you have too 
much personal affdbtion for me and sense of honour to • 
allow such a thought to take any*hofd on yourtmbid. 

You must remember that before the Recess, I strong^ * 
advised yo’a not to bind yourself to bring forward jyiy plap 
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JTor restoring tranquillity to North America, not from%ny 
absurd idea,g of unconditional submission, tvhich my mind 
harboured, bu<r from foreseeing that whatever can 
be proposed wilf be liable not to bring America back to 
hef attacjiment, bi|f; to dissatisj^ this country, which so 
cheerfully and han^lsomely carries »n the contest, and has 
a right to have the^truggk) continued until convinced 
that it i# vain. Perhans this is the minute tl<!it you dhght 
40 be leasfin %urry to pro(fuce a plan, for every letter 
from^J^ance adds to th(* probability of a speedy declara- 
tion pt war. Should that happen, it might be wise to 
withdraw the troops from the revolted provinces, and 
having strengthened Canada, ike., to make war on the 
' French and S|>ainsh islands. Success in that object will 
repay our exertions, and this country having had its 
attention diverted to a fresh object would be in a better 
temper to subscribe to such terms as administmtion might 
offer to America. • * 

I do not mean to rejeeft all idea, if a foreign war should 
not arise this Session^ of laying a proposition before Par- 
»li ancient. ^ ^ 


, ^February 2. 1778. 

* Though Lord CJj|ailui5n\s i^ame, which was always his 
greatest merit, is undoubtedly not so great as formerly, 
yet ft will greatly hurt J^ord Rockingham’s party with 
many factious persoSs to see that he disavows as unjusti- 
fiable "the lengths they would go in favour of America, 
and wilfi therefore prove a fortunate event to the intro- 
ducing into Parliament the proposal you intend to make. 

I look on the recall ®f Sir W. Howe as a measure 
sailed ; Lord^owtj will resign. Yet ho must be named* 
in the new commission : but if he comes home, I think* 
•neither £feneral nor* Admiral ought, but Peers and Com- 
moners^from home. . • • • 


February 5. 1778. 

In talking of your plan for opening a negotiation with 
Americ;^ Hord George Germainp said to mp hp was enn- 
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vinoed the repeal ^of the Boston Charter Act^ would not 

alone bring the Colonies ii\to any pnopositions ; that the • 
Declaratory Act, though but waste paper, Vas what galled 
tliem; that he should hot like nominally to be^rove’to 
repealing it. If, thcr%foife, arty stei) was to be taken at 
this hour, he would wish* it rfiiight Jj|e one which would 
( not) j'equire%any further concessions; and he therefore 
wished all the Acts might be rtspealW subse^ueflft to 1763 ; ^ 
that he would fairly own the taking any step at this 
juncture might either be conducive to hurrying Fmnct* 
into a treaty with the. rebels, or itmigl^iwike the Colonies 
less inclined to treat with that insidious na^n ; 41 iat he 
could not decide wliich seemed most prolTable. 


February 24. 1778. 

The more I think of the conduct of the Advocate of 
Scotland*, the mol’e I am incensed against him. More 
favours hafe bqpn heaped on the shoulders of that.nyin 
than ever were •l)estowed on any Scotch lawyer.; and he 
seems studiously to embrace an rtpportunitj^* to create 
difficulty. But men of talc^nts, when i^ot accoin])auietl ^ 
by integrity, arc pests instead ^ blessings; and true ' 
wisdom ought to crush them rather than nourish them.^ 


* March ». 1J78. ^ 

I THINK Lord G. Germaine’s defection a most favourable 
event • He has so many enemies 4hat he would have been 
a*heavy load when the failure of Burgoyn^ came to be* 
(MLiivassed in Parliament ; yet I never would have^recom- 
mended his removal. Now he will' save us all tfouble. 
The laying* it, on eny beqiy^athing the government *of 
• 

• 

• Mr. Henry Bundas, afterwards Lofd Hlelville. 
appears to have taken offence at his support of a motion b}L Mr. 
l*owy8 (February 2.3. 17f8) to insert a clause in one of Lord 
North’s conciliatory. Bills repealing the Massachusetts Charter Act. 
The speech of Mr. Dundas on that occasion, though i¥>t reported, is 
nicnfioned. See Almoii’s ParliaTnentary JReyisterj 1778, p. 394. # 
^VOL. VI, C C 
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Charlemont to Carleton is quite ahsiy’d, and shows the 
, ^n^levolence of hifwmind. ta**lGton was wrong in per- 
mitting his pefi to convey such asperity to a Secretary of 
State, ^nd thercljgre has been removed from the govern- 
ment of Canada. But hi% mefitcirious defence of Quebec 
made him a pnoper^bject ol* military reward ; and as such 
I could not provide for any other General dill I had paid 
^ the debt lf5s €erviccs%ad alright to claim. 


(m dmte, hut supposed to he March 15. 1778.) 

On a subject which has for many months engrossed my 
thoughts I cannot have the smallest dilficulty instantly 
to answ(^r the letter I have just received fr^ni you. My 
sole wish is to keep you al^tlie head^f the Treasury, and 
as my confidential Mkiister. That end obtained, I am 
willing, througli yqjir channel, to acc^pt any description 
o(' yji'rsons that will come avowedly to th^ sujJfwrt of yoftr 
acrminisU'atioii, and as such do not object to Lord Shel- 
burne and Mr..Bari1i^ whom personally, perhafj)s, I dislike 
rts much as Al^rman Wilkts ; ^d I cannot give you a 
stronger proof of^my ^^sire to forward your wishes than 
ti^liiiig this unpleasant step. *But I declare in the strongest 
aifd most solemn manner tliat (tlieugii) I do not object to 
your addressing /ourself to Loijd Chatham, yet that you 
^must acquaint him that I shall never address myself to 
him IjJit fiirough you ; and on a clear explanation that he® 
is to step forth to support an administration wherein you 
are First Lord of the T^^^asury ; and that I cannot consent 
^to have an^ conyersatiou with him till the Ministry •is 
formed ; that if he comes into this, I will, as he suppoi^s 
you, ueceive him jsrith open arms. I leave the whole ar- 
rangiiment to you, provided Lord Suffolk, l^ord Weymouth 
and my two able lawyers are satisfied as to their siisiations ; 
but choose Ellis for Secretary at War in preference to 
Bam^, #ho in thSt c^ent will get a more lucrative em- 
{doyment, but will not be* so near my person. Having 
said this, I will only add, to put b'^fore your eye my most 
iiiiruvst thoughts, that no advantage to this country, nor 
personal danger to myself, can ever make me address 
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mysAf to Lord Chatham, or to any other branch of Op 
position. Honestiy I would rather lose the. Crown I 
now wear than bear the ignominy of^oss^\ssing it undi^r 
their shackles. I might write volumes if I w^ould state 
the feelings of my mind ; l^ut I have hjinestly, faiiily, ami 
affectionately told you flie^wliole of my mind, and what 
I will nev(‘r depart from. Should I#>rd Chatham wish 
to see^rne befd^-e he giv(\san answer^I shall mo^t^cef*tainly 
refuse it. 1 have liad enouj^i of personal' negotij^ion ; 
and neither my dignity nor myfwlings will ever ] 4 it;^me 
again submit to it. ^ ^ 

M<‘n of less principle and honesty th#n T pretend to 
may look on public measures and opinion^ gafne. I 
always act from conviction; but I am shocked at the 
base arts all IIk'SC men liavc used, therefore cannot go 
toward them : if they come to your assistance, I will 
accept them.* 

You have now full power to act, but I do not expect 
Lord Chatham aryl his crow will come, to your assist- 
aj;ice; but they do not, 1 trust the Test of the arrange- 
ment will greafcly strengthen, and will givcj eflicacy^o, 
admi n i s tra^ on . * ^ • 

Thurlow as Cliane^Ilor, Y’^orkc (ff Scervtur^ of State, 
will be ellicient men. ilumlTers we haveVil ready. Lord 
Dartmouth as Steward, and. Lorn W^anouth as Privy 
Seal, will please them both. I am ccutaiii Lord 
mouth’s conduct orfthb last vacancy ^f the Seals gives 
him a right to this change, if agreeabk*. to him. 


NarcJ^ie. 1778. 

• 

• You can want no further explanation of the language 
held to Mr. Eden the last evening*. ,It is (so)*^otally 
contrary ta*th§ only ground on which I could liav- 
cepted^he service of that perfidious man, that I need not 
enter on it. Lord Chatham as dictator, as planning a 
new administration, I appeal to ray letters of }^-*s1^*day 
if I did not clearly sneak outf upon. If Lord Ciiajiam 
agrees to support your administration, or, if you like the 
expressions better, the “fundamentals of present ad- 
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‘ ministration,” and with Lord North at the head of tlie 
Treasury, Lords SuiFolk, Gower, and Weymouth in great 
* niftces to theiik owif inclinati5n, Lord Sandwich in the 
Admiralty, Thurlow Chancellor, and Wedderburn as Chief 
Justice,*! will notlobject t^) see; that great man when Lord 
Shelburne and Dunning, with are placed already 

in officp ; but f solemnly declare that nothing shall bring 
me to tra^ personally wijji Lord Chathatn. If 1 saw 
^Lord«Chatham, he would insist on as total a change as 
Lord Shelburne yesterday threw out. 


Jtfarc/i 17. 1778. 

Lord Amherst advises an immediate retreat from 
Philadelphia to New York, and if the Amqj-icans be re- 
solved, on the arrival o^ the CoAmissioners, to join 
France, he advises the evacuation of New York and 
Ehodo Island, and the troops to be employed against the 
Wfsi India Islands. * 


Marc/i 17. 1778. 

{Second letter of that date,) 

^0 consideration in life shall make*me stoop to Opposi- 
tion. I am still rdady to accept' any part of them that 
%wilf ciine to the assistance of my present efficient Mi- ^ 
nisterJ ; but, whilst any ten inert in the kingdom will 
stand by me, T will not give myself up into bondage. I 
^will rather t^k my Crmvn than do what I think person- 
ally disgraceful. • It is impossible that the nation shoufd 
not staiid by me. If they will not, they shall have an- 
other iGng, for I»never will put my hand to what will 
makd me miserable to the last hour 8f my life. There- 
Ibre let Thurlow instantly know that I will appoint him 
Chaiyeljor, and t]|e ^olicitor-General that if he does not 
cho^e to be Attorney-General, we will treat with the 
ChiSf Justice of the Comnaon Plea%to resign. 
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March 18. 1778. 

I AM highly incensed at the languagft held by Lor^ 
Shelburne last night to Eden, and apnrove of tl\fit of the 
latter. I am fairly w«rn* doifn. Buf all proposals and 
answers must in future go through^youf for I will not 
change the administration ; but, if I can with honour, let 
you make acquisitions. 


MarcJi^lS. 4778. 

( Second letter of that date,) 

I AM extremely indifferent whether Lord Granby 
goes or does not go with the abject message of the Itock- 
ingham party to Hayes. I will certainly send none to 
that place. 


March 2Z 1778, 

Your now always .recurring to^ total chk^nge of the 
administration, obliges^me to ask^you on^ clear question. 
If I will not, by your advice, taw) th^step which 1 look 
on as disgraceful to myself and destruction to my country, 
are you resolved, agreeable to the exipociple of the Duke 
of Grafton, at the hour danger to desert me ? 


Marc^ 23. 1778. ^ 
^ I CANNOT return the messenger without expressing my 
satisfaction at your determination pot to deserif ^t this 
hour, which indee<^I always thought your sense of hj>naur 
must jjrevent.* • 

~ 

March 27. 17>^. 

By Lord Buckingham's two letter, I see that he is be-< 
come quite Irish in his opinions. Be on yoflr guard^not 
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to eiicouraije him, so as to draw this country into grant- 
, in^ txx) many adva{jtages of U’ade to *[reland. If that 
Itingdom is to Ifeve any graces of that kind, 1 desire they 
may be granted with a sparing hand, for every favour 
granted there is oil^ a rea«on Ibr ^sking a greater. 


April 8. 1778. 

IVIXt not the political *exit of Lord Chatham incline 
you to continin3»at the head of my affairs? If it will 
not, yoj§ cannot be surprised that I again mention it; 
• and if I musllifre add, that I cannot begin to form any 
plan till Mr. Thurlow is in possession of the Great Seal 


May 12. 1778. 

I AM rather snrpri^ca at tne vote o^ a public funeral 
an(i monume/it for Lord Chatham. 1 ^rust it il 

worded ais a testimony of gratitude for his rousing the 
nation at t||e beginnflig of the lasl^war, and Ris conduct 
as Secretary of ^tate, — or •this compliment, if paid to 
his general condiujl., is nathe^- an offensive measure to me 
personally. As to adding a life to the pension, I have no 
objection. 


May 19. 1778. 

I NEVER meant to grant you the Wardenship of the 
CCinque Port* for life. The being once persuaded* wheji 
quite ignorant of ‘public business, to grant that office for 
life to^Lord Iloldemess, for a particular object, is n8 
reasop for doing so now. I daily find the evil of putting 
so many employments out of l!ie power of the Cro>^n ; and 
for tho.rcst of ray life I will not coi^Jer any in tliat way 
unlesji* where ancie%t practice has made it matter of course. 
I w^ confer it on you during pleasure, with an additional 
salary to make it equal to the s%ra received by Lord 
* Holderncss.^ It mu^t be termed an additional salary, 
tli;^ Ihe income may not be increased in other hands. 
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Sir^. Walpole’s pension during lift' was natural ;*he had 
tirinly for twenty*ycars withstood a strong 0])position : 
tlie Crown deserted him, 'and his enemies cainc.iflto 
oflice ; no other mode, therefore, would have done. Mr. 
Grenville got the revcrsk>n erf* the '^jW^llership bTfore he 
came into the Treasury, as a compensation for resigning 
his {^’etensiojjs to the Speak(‘Vs chai?. r?ord N(ythirig- 
ton’s pension for life was a ^lamcfiil hargjnrwc^* the iflol 
of the House of Commons* to get the GreacSeal fo#Lord 
Canidep. In addition to the. (ihdquc Ports, 1 not 

object to a reversion of a Tcdlership to your family f but 
I should much prefer your remainijig at the head of the 
Treasury, where many opportunities wili ef %oni?c arise 
by which I may benelit your family without lixiiig a bad 
precc'dent- 

(JVhy is the appointment of Mr. Thurlow not con- 
cluded? Y^u want^to retire, and yet will not take the 
lirst step to enable me to acqifiesc^ in your request. 


July 1778, 

I HAVE read the narr/itive*of what paired l?etween Sir 
James Wright and Dr. Adding^n, jyid am fully^ con- ' 
vinced of what I suspected before, that the old Earls, IdvC 
old coachmen, still k)ved the smack of the whip; and ftir 
James Wright, to appeaj* a man of coifsequenee, has gone 
beyond his instructions. Certainly it would have been 
wiser if no message had been sent. • • 


October 13. J 778. 

Spain wHl join France next spring; but I y-fist the 
British navy will •then be rfn a state to cope with* both 
nations. Armed as France and Spain now are, no peace 
<*ould be durable or much less cxgenrfivo than It 

must now be decided whether France or Britain sJfould 
yield. You may dyend on my readiness to slftath 


Lord Chatham. 
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the sword whenever a permanent tranquility can be 
obtained. 


, . ^ November 14. 1778. 

If Lord North can see with’ the degree of enthusiasm 
I do the beauty, excellence, and perfection the British 
ConstituJidnAs by la^'w est^olished, and consider that if 
any ope branch of thq empire is allowed to cast off its 
dep&dency the others will inevitably follow tlie example, 
he will ^ot alW despondency to find a place in his 
breastjpbut Resolve not merely out of duty to fill his post, 
but with vigdii^ to meet every obstacle that may arise, 
lie shall meet with the most cordial support from me. 
But the times require vigour, or the state will be ruined. 


r April 2\, 1779. 

^ You are much above any little intrigue^ whfbh certain^ 
is very prevalent in the composition of th« Attorney-Gen- 
eral* , and still mom in that of his pupil, ISfc*. Eden. I 
fecommenS yoif (to) place yDur cjiief political confidence 
in the Chanccilojt, wjio is a firm and fair man, always 
r^ady to give his opinion when called for, yet not ambi- 
tit)us of going out of his own particular line, therefore 
will not attempt \lie part of a Mentor, which the two 
other ffcntlemen have too much*aimed at. Every quarrel 
with £iiit must bo healed by a job. 


June 1L 1779.\ 

TmsTobject of Sir^W. Meredith’s address is pretended 
to be the desire of peace with America — t^atvf Mr. Eden 
is ta be employed as a private negotiator with Fraiiklin to 
effect ^lupeace. • 

Ifb man in my ioAinions desires solid peace more than 
I do ; but no inclination t<j get out of the present difficul- 
ties, which certainly keep my mine very far from a state 


Mr. Wedderburn. 


t Lord Tliurlow. 
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of ease, canvineliiie me to enter into the destruction ol 
the empire. Lord JNorth frequently sayg that th*o advai^ 
tages to be gained by this contest never cofild* repay the 
(‘xpense. I own that any war, be it ever so successful, ii 
a person will sit down and Wei^ the elfpense, they will 
find, as in the last, that if ha« impo'^rislicd the state 
enrich^ ; but liiis is only weighing such events m the 
scale of a tradesman beinnd hi^counil?r. It ft^cessary 
for those whom Providence has plaped in my statio^ to 
weigh whether expenses, though vTuy great, ai‘e not soifle- 
times necessary to prevent what would be%more TuinSus 
than any loss of money. The present contest ^with 
America, I cannot help saying, is tlie mR^ Serious in 
which any country was ever engaged. It contains such 
a train of consc(|uenccs that they must be examined to 
feel its real weight. Whether the laying a tax was 
deserving all tlie evil^that have arisen from it, I shoultl 
suppose no man could allege witndut Jbeing thought (more) 
tit for Bedlam than 8, seat in the senate; but step by step 
the* demands *of have risen. Independence. is 

their object, whkh every man not willing to sjicrilicc 
(•\ery object ^o a momentary and infiorious pertce must 
concur with me in thinkiqg this country ciy\ ndver sub- 
mit to. Should America succeed injfchatjjthe West Inifies 
must follow, not in independence, but for their own in- 
terest they must become ilependant on America: Irelamf 
wqpld soon follow ; and this island, iSduced to itself, 
would be a poor island inoeed. 


• June 1779. 

America, from distress, begins to feel ; and gentlemen 
wlio pretend to be Englishmen are* lyinging fofward 
questions only tq raiae the drooping spirit of AmeilcaJ • 
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